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SECOND  EDITION. 


Political  Parties  ahd  Moral  Forces. 
Many  things  are  regarded  as  potent  causes  in  this 
world,  which  are  chiefly  effects ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, they  are  watched  and  talked  of  with  a  so- 
licitude, which  had  better  be  looking  in  a  differ- 
ent direction— deeper  than  the  surface,  and  away 
from  a  very  visible  publicity.  An  instance  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  stress  laid  upon  parties  and 
party  action,  upon  noisy  and  passienate  agitation 
having  referenco  to  exciting  questions.  These 
are  assumed  to  have  more  weight  and  importance 
than  in  fact  belongs  to  them— they  being  after 
all  among  the  manifestations  of  less  potent,  but 
more  effective  forces. 

Just  now,  if  politicians  are  to  bo  believed,  the 
institution  of  slavery  is  in  peril,  and  the  peace  of 
those  who  support  it,  or  are  encumbered  and  tor-' 
mented  by  it,  endangered  by  the  people  of  the 
free  States  in  their  associated  activity.  That  there 
is  some  truth  in  this,  need  not  be  denied ;  that 
there  is  as  much  truth  in  it  as  superficial  observa- 
tion and  criticism  of  affairs  supposes,  is  very  ques- 
tionable. There  is  a  power  behind  these  organi- 
zations, to  which  they  owe  in  a  great  measure 
their  brief  existence  and  seeming  formidableuess, 
altogether  stronger  and  less  easily  conquered— if, 
indeed,  the  conquering  of  it  be  possible. 

The  sense  of  justice  and  the  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity are  active  elements  in  human  nature  and 
human  society,  especially  where  there  are  no 
prejudices  or  biases  to  bliud  them  or  keep  them 
dormant.  It  is  this  sense  and  sentiment  that 
the  institution  of  slavery  is  continually  offending, 
—wherever,  Christendom  over,  that  institution 
does  not  exist :  and  it  is  against  these  that  the  in- 
stitution must  defend  itself  as  it  best  may.  Their 
expression  may  be  stifled,  in  certain  localities, 
■within  certain  party  limits,  for  a  time,  by  fear  or 
interest.  But  they  are  ever  working,  and  there  is 
no  checking  or  stopping  their  silent,  it  may  be, 
but  still  ceaseless  movements.  It  is  in  the  homes 
of  the  people— it  is  by  the  unwarped  sensibilities, 
the  quick  compassion,  love  of  fair  dealing,  horror 
of  cruelty  and  oppression,  pervading  private  life, 
that  the  opposition  to  chattel  slavery  is  fostered. 
In  all  kindness  to  slaveholding  communities/ it 
is  to  be  said,  that  one  instance  of  cruelty  to  the 
poor,  defenceless  bondman  or  bondwoman,— of 
separation  of  families,— of  persecution  for  opin- 
ion's sake— of  whipping,  lynching,  exiling  those 
who  do  not  confess  that  the  holding  of  human  be- 
ings us  property  is  right  and  justifiable,— does 
them  more  harm  than  is  done  by  political  parties 
or  the  denunciations  of  the  abolition  platforms. 
And  it  were  well, — in  all  kindness  is  the  counsel 
given, — if  slaveholding  communities  would  con- 
sider this. 

To  a  certain  extent,  ambitious  leaders  may  use 
for  selfish  purposes  a  growing  public  sentiment, 
fan  it  to  a  greater  heat;  to  a  certain  extent,  par- 
ties may  be  organized  and  get  power  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  feelings  of  the  multitudes  in  re- 
gard to  a  grave  social  anomaly.  But  this  can  be 
done  only  to  a  limited  extent,  after  all.  The  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  the  feelings,  thus  employed  as 
political  capital,  are  what  should  be  mainly  pon- 
dered. These  come  up  and  como  out  naturally. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  crushing  them.  The 
South  may  insist  on  dissolving  the  Union,  de- 
c^aic  non-intercourse  with  all  who  refuse  to  call 
slavery  a  good,  bring  on  civil  war  if  it  can.  But 
of  what  avuil  finally?  Since  the  world  began 
there  lias  been  an  "irrepressible  conflict"  between 
the  antagonist  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  that  conflict  no  earthly  power  can  stop. 
Southern  men  have  seen  this  aud  see  it  know. 
Southern  women  have  felt  it  and  feel  it  now. 

Apart  from  all  political  questions,  ail  sectional 
and  passionate  agitation  and  recrimination,  in  the 
calmness  that  accepts  the  nature  of  things  and 
the  laws  that  insist  on  fulfilment   in    the   mora] 


■world — going  aside  and  beyond  the  temporary 
strifes  of  today,  it  is  as  true  as  holy  writ— is  it 
not? — that  until  the  institution  of  slavery  can  vin- 
dicate its  right  to  be,  and  to  be  deemed  a  right 
eous  institution,  against  the  protest  of  the  innate 
sense  of  justice,  and  the  sentiment  of  humanity, 
it  cannot  escape  condemnation.  It  may  be  thought 
expedient  for  party  purposes  and  a  temporary 
peace  to  maintain  a  different  doctrine,  but  the 
most  soplustical  veiling  of  the  truth  will  not  hide 
it  entirely  or  long.  The  institution  of  slavery  is 
up  bofore  the  world  on  trial  as  a  wrong  institu- 
tion. The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  its  support- 
ers and  defenders.  Thoy  must  reconcile  it  with 
justice  and  humanity.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  who 
can  silence  the  voice  of  protest?  Let  it  be  re- 
membered this  is  not  the  only  institution  that  has 
thus  been  put  to  the  test. 


,v 


HON.  ED    0.  MARSHALL «  SPEECH. 

tt„„  i?  'r    jujsiuu    or  Kentucky,  wa3  next  Intro 

•£! ?     Heral^-MrPrebileat  and  fellow  democrats, 

fe^*  tatty  on*  at!  a  baa,  who,  lite  **<*,*"* 

SS^rntiS^i^Sn^^ 
ta^K  «<">  to  Uie  tho  ightsthas  bw  bamponjjd 
^elearlv  and  abnndao.il.  before  you      (Cries  of .  "SpeaK 
'too* e? "j    By  and  by,  my  Irienls.    Tne  example  or  my 
tSS,  wWtroice  I  cm  never  nope  to  equal,  warns  me 
tunlttt  trviog  to  do  the  thing  all  at  once.     (Laughter.)    I 
£*MhMa,  gortiemen,  at  this  expression  of  the ■  opa ton 
S«£«YoS    aaa  I  have  one  thing  to  tell  you,  that   you 
S? Sside 'these  walls  ao  >»P»mwUA.  on** e,  «ri- 
Srtea     mUltons     In      c»rryiug     forward     the      Ben 
EHt    for    Douglas    and    the     Union.        , ftoud    $i ■ 
mtausei       It    i«    true.      There    is     no    doubt     It    is 
Ke  at  laet-and  a  sad  trutb.-tb.at  the  union  of  tnese 
Satea  te  more  endangers,  than  in  our  history  it  tag  eve, 
been     But  It  is  aieo  true  that  the  g-eat  worll  of  civics, 
En  motion  ever  under  rands  more  Powerful  than  Pre- 
2n"n™aod   Prime  Ministers,  ani  that  Providenca    or- 
"tea  tor  everv  great  exigency  the  man  to  solve  JtB  difll- 
calty  and  tiiumph  over   lis    dingers.     (Cheers.)      Tne 
Story   of   tne   whole    human    race,    to    those    who 
ESS      it      before     them,     is     full     of     cheer     and 
Ce     When     has    manBiad     wanted     anything    and 
rVs      not      beem      ministered     to      his I      want,? 
When  especially  bus  this  broa-i-hrowed,  selfish  Anglo- 
sSonracV  wan»o<i  aaything.  and  d id  not  go l  It       Ernsrg 
taK  from  tho  earlier  Buperfltltions  of  the  world,  I ;  WW 
found  teat  idol  wnr»bio  was  not  enought,  and  Jes-is  Chris 
?ose      the  speaker  went  on   to   consider  the  several 
•Vat  invrn  uTs  whieh  had  ministe'oi    to  the  need  of 
manilnc  from  age  to  agr    and  concluded  asfallows:- 
m i  too  <he  clumsy  and  sluggish  powers  ot  machinery 
n-wea'to  oe  expenued.      Tne  world  wanted   something 
fetter  thin   carrier  pigeons  or  hcrees,  and  there  came 
itetra     S'eam  toon  became  too  slow  tor  our  genius,  and 
now  we  cee  the  whole  country  wired  over  and  our  mes- 
■fcj-seeutasqnicKiy  as  thought  itself  can  go.    I  tell  yea 
thai  when  we  want  anything  we  have  it.     (Applause) 
Wow  never  war  a  man  be«er  provided  to  suit  the  times 
thuaour  nominee.    For  years -I  knew  «  when  a  boy- 
he  has  been  recognized  as  the  boldest  ani  ablest  of  poll- 
\    tifiiBES     Be  has  construted  parties  and  f.la'iorms  for 
\  fcimeelf,  whenever  they  were  needed.    He  ought  n  have 
%  teen  President  eight  vtars  sgo,  and  I  tried  to  mike  htm 
*1  >,    but    then     he   coald    not    have     been    here     to 
j\  '61     the    time.      (Aprlause.)      Then     we     had     to 
JL        along      with       Pierce,      and      w-i       got     along 
Eft  By    well,     i     than*    you       (Laughter     and     ap- 
Stau  eu  ■)    tfnes  then   we  have  got  along     Well,  I  pre- 
to  to  say  nothing  upoi.  that  point.     (Laughter.)     We 
have     Rot  a'oni  soweso-/,  anyhow.     (Laugater.)    That 
meUv'igoi.y.'ha.nk  God, is  over,  or  nearly  so.     (ureal 
Wuu-hu  5  )    How  what  sort  ot  a  man  i3  that  disgusting  re- 
Bn^tab  iiity  who  ia  called  Bell,  to  be  put  before  the  coun- 
teJTvh^n  the  waves  of  feeling  are  rising  as  they  are 
"'   )    /  appiause.)    He  and  that  other  fellow— I  forget 
ta"B  Barne  ,  but  I  Buppose  he  is  a  gentleinan-aro  pretty 
craf.s  to  r  loe  in  such  a  sea.   (Laughter.)   I  have  no  doubt 
thai  are  v  ery  good  sort  ot  men,  (laugnter,  applause  and 
histies  1  bu  '.  they  aie  nut  the  men  tor  the  lime.     Now  for 
Svo'se  other   ieuows.    Tbey  got  together  and  from  their 
«jna  uid  filth  fished  up  L  ncoln.     (Gnat  laughter.)    I  was 
in  in  Connei  ticut  a  few  nays  ago,  and  I  saw  this  fellow 
wwieo  as  the  man  *ho  whippeo  the  Utile  Giant.   A  funny 
Sort  of  whipping  that  was.  where  the  victor  wae  lying 
Zubint-rv  on  bit  baok,  covered  with  the  sand  of  the  arena. 
rfiAoaht-r  »ud  applause.)     A  conflict  which  ended  to  the 
LteaWpany,  so  died,  being  elevated  to  the  highest 
M«i  *n  Amerlom  citizen  csm  hold-ibat  of  a  deaaior  of 
tbe  Uniteo   BtaWB.     (upplanse)     You  remember   Lin- 
coln's speecb-a,  d   is   he   not?-he   is   an   abolition'st 
w«iat  has  his  sat  ing  that  "a  houBe  divided  against  KBilt 
alnnot  »tand— (A  vo.ee,   "Isn't  that  so?:)-and  that  he 
■Mdnoi  expect  the   house    to   fall,  but   ta   cease  to   be 
iivioea"— what  has  that  to  do  with  the  Territories)'    ( Ap- 
•tause  )      Be   mad*   ttat    speech,    as     Sesvarl    made 
Sle   Bochesier   speech,   and  they    are    line    the  mad- 

Ct-rc  uuaa Smith— or  the  Brown  who  was  nong,  or 

(hot  fellow,  whoie  name  I  am  proud  to  forget, 
who  is  trying  to  make  a  martyr  ot  himself 
M  Washington;  they  gc  down,  and  you  might  as  well  at 
tempt  to  Btop  mem  ea  tiptop,  by  hallooing  -'  Whoa!"  to  a 
Jocoj.otive  on  a  dot/n  grade  with  a  drunken  engineer. 
(LaugLttr  and  applause)  I  must  look  at  that  R9ohe*tor 
speech  a  moment.  An  ''irrepressible  conflict"  between 
wou?  Why,  there  are  iiOCO.OtiO  of  freo  whites  down 
South,  and  from  three  to  four  haadred  txtousands  of  whites 
connected  with  slavery?  JMow  if  there's  an  "irrepres- 
sible conflict,"  why  don't  it  appear  there  ?  (Applause.) 
It  woulon't  do  to  say  that  idown  toere,  you  know — but 
why  don't  it  show  there?  (Litughter. )  Let  the  republl 
case  go  down  there,  with  Chtx-verand  Paiker  for  their 
•hapiains,  with  thai  feiiow  Burt  ham  for  their  liquor  cem- 
taiesary,  with  Kallock  for  their  teacher  of  social  morals 
(laughter  and  applause),  aid  with  Gen.  Sumner 
to  bear  the  sword  for  tAe  whole.  (Hisaea  ) 
Well,  I  a'n't  going  to  dh  cuss  that  slavery 
question  now;  bui  one  liiinj  is  certain,  ana 
toot  is  th»t  the  negro  is  never  w*  >rse  off  than  when  in 
Africa.  ("Thai's  so,"  and  auplaa^e  )  And  auotcer 
'  IhiDg  is  that  toey  were  never  bett>  v  OUT  than  they  are 
now,  oo*n  South  ("fhats  so,"  and  renewed  applause.) 
The  colony  of  Liberia,  yoj  know,  is  i *ot  successful.  ±t 
bad  the  beBt  Diggers  fiom  the  South  and  ,  olenty  o(  money 
and  yet  it  failed.  (Applause)  I  wish  Tou  could  have 
seen  the  court  of  Soiouque,  with  a  wood  growing  tortr 
ya  ds  nom  it,  they  being  t^o  devilish  la  «y  to  cut  it 
dun — (laughier  and  applause) — ulled  wit  h  monkeys, 
dreseed  uke  tnem,  looking  like  them  and  talk  '°g>  I  Tilr''^ 
beli  ve  the  same  language.  (Renewed  la^ght, 1f.)  Wny, 
the  darkies  are  not  like  us;  they  don't  feel  lis.  e  us,  ih^y 
don't  look  like  us;  sinoil  of  them,  t'uey  doa't  t  'meli  li>te. 
as.  (UproirouB  appiau6e  and  merriment)  I  ,"»eltevel 
wiii  not  pursue  that  luie  of  argument.  The  i  oeater 
samcuoed  by  laughably  insisting  th»'.  Mr.  Iwugk  'S  *'is 
teitain  to  be  nominated  The  secede'S  did  not  ."ueaa 
what  they  ibreateaed.  Ihey  would  not  Care  to  c;i.n  7  i' 
nut,  ann  they  were  willing  to  come  back  into  the  Dei  '10 
£rauc  Regular  Conveoton  today  1:  they  coma,  (f  ,  ^e 
was  nominated  tne  p-ople  would  elect  him,  and  the  Unio.  ' 
«>ould  move  on  as  gloriously  and  harmoniously  as  the 
stars  of  heaven      (Appluute  ) 


SPEECH  OF  JUBQE  LARBABaS.         _„„ 

i«m  ^i^t  tnr  "Clancy"  Jud<;9  LiRkiDits,  of  wncon- 

.Aml.taWu-d      After  a  brief  compliment  to  Mr. 
sm.wasin^od-iK-d     Auer  a  ^   ^^  ^ 

£. aw  etVg  asttis  iu  dw's.  H,  was  glad  teat  now, 
I,  ai^cv.ment,  tVy  were  at  last  to  appeal .from .  1 oh 
Uoiass  and  offl-e  holders  to  tne  great  jury  of  »a„»*0?'e; 
/AoDiause  1  New  Yofk  endorsed  the  nobld  acibn  of  hsr 
S^tfMrt  Ebarlest  .a.    Is  it  not  now,  as  evar,  pledged 

she    platform,     snd     we     p-jt    it     *™-*    *aff  Gs0^ 

u-JmT«m*  intervention  pli.uk  were  placed  to,  w 
11    ,f?/,!I    1  Bchooldift.it  m  the  North  for  the  de 

il •  "Aii  v\  *  uitor»eniion  with  a  vengeina).  T^y 
vhe/,,  ;'^,.v  ,  >iu  yourrepublicsn  HouBa.itU  anwa 
woviU  Had  tp*l,  a..  '    '  "  iBtervention  for  tod  inter-   , 

iciog  to  al«»loinlsn    ."*  "itn  -,     ehom    VA-i     W    W  1 
ventlon    sgainet    ik,i»J'     -    - 

of  the  repubhean  principles;  thai  we  must  trust  to  God, 
and  keep  our  powder  dry;  that  God  was  with  them,  and 
there  was  no  such  word  aB  fail.  Bui  they  would  have  to 
combat  with  other  parties,  and  it  would  not  do  to  let  a 
lukewarm  spun  spring  up.  lie  said  It  was  necessary  to 
go  among  the  ignorant  and  talk  to  them.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  democratic  party  Were  right,  and  had 
gieat  principles;  but  now  they  had  none.  The  re- 
publicans were  jeady  to  go  with  tho  oppressed  hand 
m  hand,  and  to  give  all  Uieir  rights.  Ha  had 
come  from  the  South,  and  it  was  there  that 
be  bad  the  honor  of  beiBg  made  a  citizen ,  and  he  kne * 
what  the  Southerners  were;  they  were  generous,  aye, 


artlcles  that  were  not  wanted,  so  as  to  pay  them.      And  I 
he    would    rather    not     Bee     the     republican     party 
elect  their  man,  if  they  had  to  re&oit  to  the  came  thing. 
He  said  that  iome  of  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention had  all  Ihelr  expenses  paid  by  the  democratic 
party  ■  ,  that  the  Domination  of  Bell  and  Everett  was  plain- 
ly a  sham.    Who  was  golDg  to  vote  for  them  ?    That  It 
was  done  to  take  votes  away  from  the  republicans;  that  a 
man  might  talk  Bell  and  Everett,  but  that  he  moant 
Douglas  and  somebody  else;  that  in  1656  men  had  voted 
for  Fillmore  with  honest  intentions,  as  they  thought  they 
might  be  able  to  carry  the  State  ot  New  York.    But  now 
nobody  would  vote  lor  Boll;  tbatit  would  be  a  fight  be 
tween  corruption  and  viriue.    He  stated  that  corruption 
In  the  Pott  Offloe  had  been  going  on  for  Eome  time,  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  government;  but  there  were  other 
ways  of  robbing  in  the  Post  Office  besideB  the  Fowler  sys 
tern      The  robbery  of  the  clerks  was  not  estimated  in  the 
$65,000;  and  ho  taid  the  present  government  was  tho 
most  corrupt  ooe  that  we  have  ever  Been,  and  that  the 
oedciencies  would  b^ftarful  when  the  present  incumbent 
left.     Ho  Bpofeo  or  tho  late  bribery  oaae  in  the  United 
States  Mirsbal's  .ifliee  .*h.:re  he  eaid  men  watched  vii=iseis 
as  tbfiy  weia  preparing  to  go  on  slave  voyages ; those  who 
went  after  dwrn  wore  given  several  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  then  came  back  aad  reported  that  the  vessels  could 
not  bo  founJ;  that  the  present  government  was  rotten 
and  corrupt,  and  ho  was  sure  the  people  did  not  wish  it; 
that  th-jy  no*  bad  true  and  houeet  men,  who  were  going 
to  make  the  government  a  model  one,  and  ho  was  certain 
the  people  would  support  them.    Tha  reason  the  govern 
neil  was  u>  far  btilcd  in  meeting  it*  liabilities,  wj.3  the 
corrupiion  of  the  govertiois.    He  said  that  he  would  sty 
but  little  about  tho  nominees.    That  he  knew  Lincoln  to 
bo  asupeilor  man,  and  smart  us  Douglas  *aa;  that  L'n 
cuia  had  beaten  him  In   tho   State  or  111 ioa is.   and  tb>t  ho 
was  tto  first  republican  ever  elected  to  offlco  in  that  Slate, 
and  he  w&i  Cure  thero  was  a  good  time  contiac.     He  then 
B'j.'ke  of  Hfcmlln,  who,  he  said,  wae  a  democrat  when  he 
knew  him,  but  who  had  resigned  aad  come  over  ta  the 
i  epublisaii  parly.     In  conclusion  he  said  that  lie  was  s<ire 

bat  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  wouid  bo  elected.    Ht  was  loiiii- 

y  applauded  throughout  nio  address 

There  ^as  another  eong  frons  the  Rocky  Mountain  Glee 
CUt',"'.rh!ch  sai  received  by  cbcars.    Tfca  singing  of  this 


e^cn  to^fwtt-TuUneyTad'badyiews'relatrfe  to  slave-    t  lub  vvas  escellenl,  sad  aerved  to  reliave  tie  monaiony  of 

rv     Thev  were  boand   up  in  it,  and  no  right  to  be  do-     ncBpceehe9. 

•■'■     lae7,J""tn."  _"„wT-«»-  *i   nn>.  «>»«.  tn  iienrim    \  'he  CjEUiBMAu.  addressed  tbo  people  for  a  few  snraatca 


,,-ivrd  or  it      The  republicans  did   not  Wiut  to  deprive  1muu»«>->->— '-  .__  r— -«---  ■--  -  -- 

ihim  o 'their  slaveB;  they  only  wanted  to  provide  against  BpBa.'iini  of  the  arraDgemeat  they  htd  made  with  the 

Ae  ex tenst on  of  slavery.      They  would  do  all  in  their  inline  Family  ta  sing  er-ngi  during  the  cemtag  cam- 

A««  il  prevent  it.    Inly  know  it  was  an  evil;  and  they  ^ign    which  info/mation  wis  received  with  evident  gaM- 

Suufd  sav  of  slavery,  eo  fir  Bhalt  thou  go  and  no  farther.  fli;.J-0I1  ^-y  the  audience.    New  members  sigaed  the  roll, 

In  conclusion,  he  said  that  the  commaUon  of  Lincoln  and  SBd  Mml   minor  business  was  transacted. 

HamUn  was  tie  best  thing  the  repubUcanBcsuldhava  done.  jJslES  p.-miuw  was  next  introduced,  and  spoke  to  the 

The   Rocky  Mountain  Glee  Club  next  sur.g  a  campaign  Sltti9  tffe;e  kts  the  preyioas  speaker,  abusing    ha  goyern- 

•one  which  produced  loud  and  continued  cheering.-    The  miBt  and  B]?b  »Wng  of  the  weaSswea  of  it,  and  ito  inability 


X" 


Chairman  saw  the  Hon.  JameB   A.  Briggs  among  the  au 
dience   and  called  upon  him  to  address  them 

Hon.  James  A,  Bigc,3  tb?n  cauio  forward  and  said  that 
ho  haJ  j'ist  ccioo  from  the  Convention,  which  had  "put,1 
the  rVht  men  in  the  right  place."    Kr.  Seward,  said  ha, 
h^draanv  irtendsinthe  Convention,  aad  true  ones,  outj 
the  Convention  knew  that  they  could  not  elect  him,  tad 
it  was  not  right  to  say  that  he  had  been  struck  down  by 
the  Convention.    Itwaanotto.    Bat  the  republican  parti 
owed  more  to  the  principles  or  the  patty  than  to  any  ui'tu 
that  Sesaid  could  wiit  Mb  time,  but  that  they  na»  had 
the  best  man.     It  was  said  that  he  was  an  unknown  man 
but  was  not  Washington  uuknuwa?    But  he  ha  I  the  integ 
S  ritv  and  the  honesty ,  and  so  had  Abram  Lincoln,    Tin 
*  "Little  aiual",  lor  whose  aominalica  the  peoplu  are  no* 
Bhouiinzat  tho  Coopor  Iaatilata,  by  th-.i-aaands,  koo^L 
Bome'.hing  oi  Abram  Lincoln.    He  had  defealsdhim  once, 
&nd  woald  do  so  again.    That  the  Coavcuiion  met  at 
Chicago     to     nommuto     a     good      man,     and     they 
hs.d    doao    so,    trd    the     demoorats    huij    better   look 
out   for    the  "mil   Bplliter,"    for   ha  had   the    pawsr 
tj  split  aernocrata  as  well  as  rails,    The  democratic  party, 
Baiu  he  cat.  Eeo  nothing  but  negroes,  and  would  plaat  to 
tne  Beautiful  West  slavery— the  deadly  upas-while  they 
wanted  to  plant  free  homes  for  the  people.    Tne  deaio- 
ci-atlc  party  wanted  to  plant  ni^gir  auction  atallB,  while 
the  repUblicaus  Bfanted  to  plaot  churches     The  demo- 
crttic  patty   had  to  Btand  with  the  "Little  Squatter  Sove- 
reieBty  "  sad  ihcy  must  be  snort  of  funds,  as  one  of  the 
toualter  Bovereigns  had  lately  taltan  an  immense  amount 
of  it  out  of  the  country.     He  caid  that  he  had  gone  Into 
ihe  meeiidg  a  Cooper  IuESllute  to  hsar  tho  resolutions 
read,  and  they  ware  very  "highfalutin,"  but  they  did 
not  lay  a  wora  about  the  Postmaster  or  the   Covodo  Com- 
mitice     Tn  conclusion,  h.i  said  that  tho  republican  party 
would  elect  Liucolu  aud  Hjmlin  by  a  largo  majority.  JuBi 
as  the  geutlemih  v.aa  retiring,  Horace  Gteeley  came  into 
the  room,  end  was  received  with  the  most  deafening 
cheers  and  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.    The  Glee 
Club  again  ediHed  the  asscrcblige  with  a  campaign  soog, 
entitled,  "Iheie'B  a  good  time  ccmiug."    At  its  cinclu- 

h7"hoiuce  Gw-:euly  cime  forward  and  said:— Tho  pis', 
is  dead-  let  the  cead  bury  it,  and  let  itsmourners.il 
they  will  go  about  the  street,  while  we  de,  -ote  ourae.vcs 
to  the  living  present,  with  its  pressing  duties,  its  vast  re- 
sponsibilities and  its  glorious  hopes.  Stmply  calling  your 
attention  to  the  stuptnuous  developoments  of  uflici&l 
fraud  peculation  and  theft  recently  made  beforo  investi 
Eaticg  committees  at  Washing  ton  and  in  the  foderal  offices 
to  this  city,  I  ask  you  to  unite  wiih  me  in  this  resalu- 

R°Bolved,  That  we  recognise  not  one  merely,  but  two 
irrepressible  conoids— the  UrBt  between  ezponsive  free 
labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  aggressive,  all  grasping  slavo 
ry  piopagandism  on  the  one  other ;  too  second— not  less 
vital  not  less  imminent— between  frugal  government  aud 
honest  administration  on  one  side,  ana  wholesale  execu- 
tive corruption,  legislative  bribery,  and  peculatlve job- 
bery en  the  other;  and  we  recognise  in  honest  Abe  Lin- 
cola  the  right  man  to  lead  us  in  both. 

The  resolution  wts  received  with  great  oheers.    Mr. 
Greeley  then  proceeded,  and  stated  that  he  would  pass 
over  a  great  many  things,  and  at  once  plunged  into  Ihe 
savery   question.      Slavery,  said   he,   would   not   gain 
j  another  inch  of  ground  in  these  States.    That  It  was  Pre- 
I  side  tit  Euohanao  and  the^tederal  government  that  were 
I  opposing  them  in  the  extinction  of  slivery.     Give  tho  peo- 
ple only  an  hODest  Preeideut  and  they  would  tike  care  of 
I  the  savery  question;  that  the  present  government  was 
forcing  upon  the  people  slavery;  that  they  did  not  want  j 
it     The  last  election  was  ntolen  from  ihe  republicans  by 
bribery  and  corruption     That  the  democrats  bought  up 


tonrote:tihB  ^ople,  while  the  election  of  Lincoln  and 
Eamlnwaa  Eo'  k"'v0  everv  body  protection,  and  to  found 
the  modal  govern^* tt'ortha  world.  He  tried  to  Jhow 
t--e  impossibility  oi'  snualtsr  sovereignty,  auu  pitched  into 
the  democratic  party  with  a  zeal  that  was  folly  appre- 
ciated by  his  iisi.eD^.'h'  ,..,«.  j 
Ur.  Fiiruun's  rema*.^  concluded  tae  programma,  aad 
tie  atidSence  letirtd.            


KeauV>IIo?ai>   Maea   3ti>*tils»«5  la   Brejofalysi, 

INSTAL1ATWH   OF   -HE  NEW  "  WIGWAM/' 

A  mass  msctug  of  5he  repabli£»i?8  or  Brooklyn  was  held 
ls.3t  eTeniag,  to  riiify  tho  noaiinafi^as  of  Lincoln  and 
Hssilic.ani  to  iasfcall  tha  C«w  "  g-igyfear-"  which  is  ic  be 
the  party  which  Intended  to  consecrate  the  fair  Temto. 
riea  of  the  West  to  white  farmers  and  to  white  ltbor. 
When  tbey  opposed  the  Introduction  of  slavery  there 
tbey  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  white  laborer.  He 
reviewed  thl  history  of  the  republican  party '«"£»** 
tethertso  of  the  opposition  tos'avcry  as  shown  in  tha 
citation  attending  toe  passage  of  the  famous  Missouri 
ctmpromise.  WUi  all  due  respect  for  the  DbrtMn 
BenryClay.  he  did  not  like  his  action  in  regard  to  that 
document.  He  wished  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  alive 
to'hear  South  Carolina  threaten  dlBimicn.  The  people i  of 
the  Sr-uth  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  poople 
North  that  the  nobility  of  England  did  to  the  people  there. 
The  republican  party  was  not  to  be  put  down.  It  would 
come  forth  from  each  struggle  with  renewed  strength  for 

lhMr.ej!  O  Nomkb,  the  secretary  of  the  meeting,  now 
Dresented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  aloptea.— 

Resolved.  That  wo  he.il  with  satisfaction  the  nomJiaUon 
of  Abram  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  for  the  office  of  I  resident, 
and  that  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  the  office  oi 
Viee  President  oi  the  United  States. 

Resolved  That  we,  the  republicans  of  Kings  county,  do 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  that  we  will  enter  tha  coming 
campaign  with  a  zeal  that  knows  no  abatement,  and  that 
we  will  uso  any  honorable  means  in  our  power  to  aid 
in  the  triumphal  election  of  Abram  Lincoji  and  Hannibal 

Resolved  That  in  the  nomination  of  Abram  Lincoln, 
of  Illinois,  the  honest  man,  tho  Uithful  representative 
and  the  true  and  faithful  patriot  and  champion  of  popular 
lights,  we  feel  confident  of  a  victory  that  will  iorcver 
6U-.1  ihe  doom  of  the  bogus  democracy. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  endorse  emphatically  tho 
platform  of  principles  laid  down  at  the  Chicago  National 
Convention,  believing  that  it  contaffis  the  Uue principles 
of  the  republican  party. 

Via.  H.  Bumjugh  was  the  next  speaker.  He  felt  •uomc- 
wbstdlsoppoiEted  at  tho  nominatiouc  put  forward  at  Chi- 
coee  He  bad  hoped,  and  ho  thought  he  was  joined  lu 
the  hooe  by  many  of  his  hearers,  that  Win.  H.  reward 
(great  applause)  would  receive  the  rominutiou.  The 
Presidency  could  not  add  to  the  brilliancy  ol  tha  fair 
name  of  Wm.  H.  Seward,  whose  renublicanism  was  un- 
questioned, and  who  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  "irrepres- 
Blble  conflict"  Wbtn  to  (the  spcaior)  had  first  heard 
of  the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  he  lay  awake  all  night 
thinking  of  It.  Mr.  Burleigh  concluded  by  reading  a 
campaign  rallying  song  which  ho  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  which  commenced  as  follows:— 

lip  apain  for  the  conflict!  our  banner  lllng  out, 

And  rally  around  it  with  Bong  and  with  shout! 

Mout  of  heart,  Arm  of  hand,  should  tho  garsnt  boys  be, 

Who  bear  to  tne  battle  the  nag  of  the  free! 

Mr.  G.  S.  Hr.viiKY  was  neit  introduced,  and  adai-eswfl 
the  meeting  at  some  lepgih. 


e  meeting  at  tome  i"«e<"-  ,    ,      .    .  ,       4. 

Ihe  rceetlce  then  adjourned,  with  loud  cheers  lor  the 
bribery  and  corruption  That  tne  aemocrata  Dougut  up  J  S,tt„",.,fe,rM^rii-l  tieket 
eve  ry  one Tend  everything,  and  bad  to  resort  to  fraud  to  (  republican  Presidential  ticket. 
—  -v 1„    ^^ntracts  were  ftiren  to  peoplq  to  farnlali  J 


orjle^C^t 


THE  PRESlifcM'I&L  CAMPAIGN, 


(CONTINUED  FROM  TDJIU)  ?AGE.) 
&d;»t  and  Vioa  1'itbLcfci  on  the  democratic  uciao    who 
might  ,o  liciore  tho  country   aud  overtures   Ulo  ooboris 
oi  tho  uisck  republican  uarty.    (cheevs  )     When  we  coot 
ai.m  wo  uiunot  &1  ni  at  anticipate  any  uiuic-Hy  in adopting 

Iho  pl&tiOTnl,  Or  LuLlUalilt'Ufg  Cill-J.dall-a.       It   .-iad   UCdcr- 

a'uoU  by  the  m i  jority  th.tthe  Cm- ■jju.i,  platform  wugotid 
i  uou;  [i  lor  i-.i ,  QiOtoctsz  to  d  aua  upon      it  */4S   uuder- 

SlOoU    whcu  *o  liitit    IQtt    that,  &S    ..iO    ueiilOCratlC    i"1.'*) 

huu  ntcn  euccteiiulUL.'jn  u.o  priae  p. -a  oi  too  Cuiuiuua.i 
platform  ;-n  ii>oi  and  it,  ]S6d,  we  eoutd  i6un  be  succeaa 
«ui  upon  tee  tame  priuei^lts  enunciated  aad  advocated 
by  us  a:  tout  iimo  (Cheers  )  inco  V'  ro  Ccrtiiu  inou 
there,  however,  Vvba  desires  !ii5>!  pu.G.oa  coe.g.td — 
who  defciretl  a  piatloiir.  that  iu  its. if  would  havo  been 
dtiuruciive    01    the    ueajooruuc   p*rty    iu  the  Noitneiu 

Btaiec who  oemred  u  pi&tform  tilttct  icialf  wua  too  much 

"Au^l.l  for  any  G^iaocrfcl  CO  Carry  in  ti-.e  cruvaSS  of  iti6"i. 
l!i-.«e  men  were  lea  on  oy  a  geatiiaai  oi  ttie  name  oi 
tffui  L.  Yauc.y,  of  AUbaan  ;.i. .  Y^ncy  ueaireu.  .Lj 
■.dopuou  ul  tu.u  pt*t  oioj,  auu:  12  ltd  u-iopioa  ud  sujd  d 
•-*©  wet  ceieai,  it  y&fc  boittr  to-  tueot  defeat  Upoapriacl 
pies  vvuic.a  hu  tbougnl  soua-J  ui.ui  to  *iu  on  principles 
which  bo  eOnukQertsd  ui  sound,  us  be  fjtouououed  tho  Cm 
tuiuuii  platform  to  be.  Mr-  i'.-i.u_.  ilbgired  Lti^t  v«o  bhould 
take  h'S  principles  e-ud  jco  bcf;.-u  the  CQUr.t'y  and 
luiwjt  and  diiitat;  but  woen  isked,  .u  private  coo 
vtr.-u:,..,!,  ;.Lit  will  you  co  in  .do  event  of 
a  t  upabiican  bci.ag  eleafod.  lu.  piace  or  a  uo- 
moora'.,  ue  aasfcerec:— "A",  oncd  -ve  wiil  <liJ 
soWo  toe  L'uinu."  Vra  it  j  eusj  to  see  aod 
u«j- 1  r.iL>i  wjay  be  «!  >p(eb  iaie  piUfoi-^i  it  w-aa  tual 
iiio  6 etfioor&tic  paMy  i^*t,^t  u^  -«.:i  ...u,  atkd  li^t  bo  auu 
biH /sliiWerii  taig'ot  OitvuBu.  op.o.iiidity  of  pl-og.t;^  tue 

iJlU..j  j.';I<.d  l-'.o  OlflUlilOO.  .j  .!.■>:  lotUvf  10  Dr.  rfii.-^uter 
an  utiO  Ll.e reioarrift'oij  jjion  ut  i.vvi^u-.tti — Uiat  kno  leiu- 
trb  o  uid'-oiuo  bboiaid  i'i'.^il.h  ,ix  :^c  u^.aoGtatiO  ru-aLo, 
auo,  by  controiiipg  tac  Cjavisiit-,0^,  patlbe  oouctry  in  a 
p  6  jioj  wtere  tbe  rioatbe*  ii  StHttB  ^i.^bt  bo  :-otuCvid  ta 
jf  »oll.  tic  ttvu^c  Ilia  liiL'.tituu  to  bo  10  ri&uoive  tbo 
LJjion  ^t.ia  Asia  tbo  yfc^f-j.i^c-0  iitt^ou  jy  YtLa^j  ,u.ud 
I  oajiiii7  raiB^uideameiii'oiiosedbiiE  Soiuneingc-ntleai  a 
w  i  tje4i  Luto  */i<n~bz  tbii-  f.bcte  Rr&a  .i.  rogitlftp  mob  or6i- 
Liiutioti  iii  Cb&rte&tron  foe BtreoiB  «?re  Ci-owdei  <;vu.-y 
it^iit  1'' ii  oiuowo  Ui  ba  .it  facor oi  Do:u,")as  were  ciiiud 
irom  lii^ir  boldfs  aud  b'.saed.  rtis  uiob  .v^s  orgaoiz  i  to 
«<»  e  iue  aoutbeia  aeitgaVcS,  itn^i  tD  iiiiie  theoi  belisva 
H-a.1  u.o  ffiiiik  South  w*.a  read$  to  foiio^  tbeta  t'o,e  m  >■ 
lAO^tt-t-y  woold  depait from  the  Contention  and  bivatt 
Hup  But  .i  bau  vo'V  little  efi'cct.  We  woal  oa  .sitb 
lie  Cciivintioo.  I  wis  proud  once  ui  my  life  to  bee  tbe 
irtiivo  j.-..i.u.U'd  by  Nortbtra  peopie.  (Gajeia.)  i 
W-s  peid  to  see  thoy  were  not  aiaraic-d;  t't»l 
sNben  il.tko  m«n  left  we  did  aut  tburlt  tbo  S.atea 
wculo  leave  tbe  Conveatiou,  beoaase  we  kuet?  tbe  Btatej 
ROulri  oe  at  soiee  time  rep't'^eiited  by  true  taen,  wno 
ul ul.;  i-taiid  by  tbe  Luii.iai.iOki,  t.  u  we  were  i^i.t. 
Tbcte  Siitt  j  are  mo*  lakiu^  siepa  ;.i  tend  u'eiegites  to  tbo 
Baltimore  Convention  «bo  Kill  aoi.o  oy  tbo  nomiaation 
made,  be  it  wfio  it  may  (Aopii'Sj  )  1  «riah  to  aiilce  a 
let?  rerna;  its  as  to  tbe  Convention  at  Cuicago,  and  I  will 
tt..n  con;liitio.  Ae  I  Selieve  lir.  Yaacoy  and  fcis  fol- 
kisois  to  be  opposed  .  to  tbe  institutions  of  tbis 
*o  ii'..- 1 ,  la  e&iryiog  out  m  ,.■  designs,  so  do 
1  lock  -upon  tbe  biask  republican  party.  Xieaiiog 
ttuir  tlcktt  ■'•  .iow.  ii  :.  i..  i  in.  a  gu-.r  :..  .u  vba  bad  tbe 
Ac:,  jf  lo  meet  .iu.;g.  u.  „,.  .-n  1a  the  contest  of  186S  ;  and 
by  Lit-  having  betu  presented  as  a  ccalldate  aga.a^t  Uim, 
derived  ad  tbe  oromiiusi.ee  be  ever  bad.  (Applauae. ) 
lilt  hibtory  bos  been  given   by  Senator   tticbardsoa,  wbo 


&  v-.-i  to  (1;e5  i£*cderi>.  It  is  an  easy 
fclDg  io  'it  a  lit  ji-r.  at  >!o  in  o  Alabama;  It's  no',  so  easy 
id  be  a  dcmosral  ia  Coino:nDt  a^d  MaBSiobaBetts.  They 
m  ou  ThiIboj  rf'fiea,  aid  we  Lave  to  dgut  agaicit  tdB 
w  m  of  sectional  tsiaii^iFai  snd  leal  dicuEKia.  We  do 
tr.-  j  a)  work  rcre  at  trie  North  (Applanea.)  Buttimy 
^ay  '.;.a'.  we  ci-^  dud  fc'jnde  oiau  ivno  ifl  neither  cue  tbwg 
:  o/  tV.t)  e'bi  r;  s-.i: ()  pui.  bim  ;n  a  >aii'i;;m  t  i>.  m^ans  ao- 
thir.g,  *rd  to  elcc'.  ti2j.  It  tin't  be  cote.  You  and  I 
sie  t'r?fl  of  tbia  tbing.  ( Ap!'!*use  )  'We  aro  gettisg  to 
bt  a  vi ry  praoi'.cal  people.  We  have  tae  tteittn engine, 
the  lc.uii.uUYe,  tbe  te.tgrs.pi.,  ano,  above  all,  tbe  pica. 
(Apj-iaute  )  Tec  Kew  Yor.it  Ut^tAi.o— aaj  other 
-.  *itsfi  *h''p»  ei  .u'v.']0;!  J  *'.-b  *iit'  u,'-t  so 
;irge  aa  .t  i£—  cir«ulai*s  to  tae  titreu.es  of  our 
,»cL..y.  1  6-t  i*.  aal  .iad  it  a  IK itO'inaia  evsry 
dc.y.  Ic  it  'bis  pcop'o  *!..  in  50a  would  aiX.mpt 
tn  deceive  »-itii  f^cb  a  half  aaa  half  c".adiJi.te.  Bit  tii.-y 
say  Ac  are  vtedded  to  rne  man,  -c  ■  aik  ia  there  no 
elti.r  aian  r-  Lo  cia  b:.eoait  a  aeAiaetatic  Prea  duut. 
/Avn'oe:— "Net  rno  ")  No!  Not  one!  (Applnuse.)  We 
are  told  lbtt  the  mafiBes  of  the  South  are  a«  much  frr 
iu'U«Us  kc  "e  are,  tad  I  biiive  ii.  i'uppiaase.)  Ltt 
ciia  ic  nominaTed,  ibea,  g.ve  tbe  people  ta.L*  choice, 
an-.i  w:.'  Eaall  ba-i£  victc.-y  puri;b£d  upu.ierjbataieiS.  (Ap- 
p.^ose  ) 

fcl'EHCH  OF  TnOMAS  C    FIELD. 

MY.  I'noMia  C.  i'liiu),  of  New  Yoik  ci'y,  waa  t'aeii  'n- 
'lOduoco  to  tbe  au.iifac^,  which,  dU'iig  and  after  sir. 
T.arribfe'8  spetch  hud  dwiudlfd  a>?ay  to  a  couple  of 
hundred.  Mr.  Fitid  iisiaied  that  Lincoln  wa.i  noonlnsted, 
iaBiead  of  Sevnrd,  at  tbe  Chicag.i  Convention,  not 
io  gratify  tbe  coLgervative,  bu'.  as  i  p':-jge  to  tae  aiaii- 
fon  sensimeLt  of  thocnuBtry.  Seward  s^as  obliged  to  take 
LacK  bis  Hocbifter  &ceeca,  aod  aia  conservative  speocii 
wufchis  Kiudisg  sheet  JGreeley,  »bo  is  anvays  foreuioat  in 
every  <lisra!'' be'ped  defeat  t'oward,  and  helped  nomi 
na'o  Ibc  sirotiger,  the  more  de'ided  abolitionist  Abo 
l.iurn.ti,  ft  bo  came  II. -at. eg  into  ;!..  .  pttri.y  to  tbe  tune  of 
"row,  boatman,  raw."  Mr.  FV.ld  coniinuod  in  a  euio- 
gicm  upcu  tbe  democratic  jwirtv  and  the  Uniea,  and  coa- 
ciui't-d  by  saying  tbat  be  ..ariouly  risen,  aa  a  citizen  01 
.n"i  w  Yoilc  ci'y,  w  ratily  *nat  the  delegates  bad  done  at 
C.iarlffctoa,  acd  to  appeal  to  idem  to  stand  by  dim  at 
Baltimore  Haby  o'ber  names  nvgbt  ba  preseuled  to 
them,  but  only  ia  bitn  would  tbey  llud  fco  co  vniog  glury 
of  mat  kind,  i'ue  perfection  ol  every  matter.     (aMilauee.) 

Ine  audience,  "xhicU  auring  Air.  Fluid's  flpeecb  btd 
frown  "fret.;1,  hj  li-ifrtea  and  beautifully  it'SH,"  tLea  ad- 
journed,  wub  three  laint  tneera  for  Dougias.  From  U10 
uit-uy  liOiUiri 's  *cr  Lovpjo3,'s)  the  Siuitbsoaia.'i  and  etber 
bate'  ,  t  vij  evidtat  tbot  3  eoni'.dera'ole  proporlionof  tbo 
au.i  3  ..a  marr  ctraagsrs  in  this  city. 


V    BLICANJR/mCATIOI^MEETINGS. 

'  '  tuXfg     aieii'd     liejiuijiieaji.      L'inli/U 

It&tliicetfiun  AFeetliig. 

A1IDIIBSSE3   BY   HORACE   GilEELEY   AND  OrHEliS. 

A  meeting  to  ratify  the  noniaaticn  of  Lincoln  and 
Bamiln  was  held  yeaterday  evenmg  by  tbe  Youug  Men's 
Republican  Tniou,  at  tbeir  rooms  in  Stayveaaat  Inatltuto. 
A  large  number  were  presant,  aad  the  projjediogs  wero 
coadected  with  great  enUr.tgiastn. 

Tbe  President,  i!r.  Brainard,  introduced 

Kr.  FiaLtiP  Fk-'.skk.vbkijikii,  wno  came  forward  and 
a «id  tbat  be  was  glad  to  oee  the  room  so  fall,  uud  the 
people  so  ready  to  eater  Into  the  contest  for  the  support 


tic  headquaiters  of  tbe  parly  dui-izg  tbe  comlag  cam- 
paign, the  wigwam  is  located  in  Fulton  street,  opposite 
the  City  Hall.  Nearly  two  thousand  people  were  present 
acd  coneiderablo  enthiu  tarn  prevaJed.  Outside  the 
bulluiig  trocb.es  hla-iOd  and  ilreworka  woro  dis-.barged 
A  band  of  muaia  Interspersed  tbo  proceedings  with  lively 
nirs.  Ametg  those  prcseu  on  the  pla.form  were  Messrs. 
-it'e,.fl  Lord ,  l.ui.luj  □.  Audrcwa,  John  Rauain,  J.  0.  No- 
djne,  W.  n.  Burleigh,  T.  H.  Rodman,  H.  R.  Tiarscn,  and 
B.  F.  MudgelU 

The  meeting  was  ceiled  to  order  by  Mr.  Josla'a  Ree70, 
■pvtEidsnt  of  the  Aehiird  Republican  Club,  under  the 
trtpiccB  of  wb;ch  and  the  Rncky  Mountiln  Club  the 
"v-ifwt.ni"  "us  inurijurated.  He  stated  tha  object  for 
«.b.cb  tbe  "s-ig-veri."  wap  built. 

Mr  Rrn?ri  F  AjiDravvvs  tm  introdvecd.  Tea  C-nvcn- 
ticn. which  late'y  r.iot  a".  Chicago,  he  said,  laii  a  very  lav 
poitant  duty  tn  pejfo.ra-  Among  the  names  presented 
tfsistbEtof  Wm.  H  Sr°«3Td— (great  spoiaese)— and  It 
was  th?  girtcral  exp»ctatioo  thit  bo  would  reo;ive  tv.e 
nomination.  Horace  Creeley  declared  his  belie1'  that  the 
i.cminatitra  rf  Seward  would  result  iu  defeat,  and  the 
1 '.  nventmn  did  not  through  icy  feelings  of  11  -will  reject 
llm  gettkTf  ao  ,  but  beer  uo  It  believed  tha  the  ticket  e,f 
Lincoln  and  Bsratiia  wcu'd  bo  crowned  witb  buc:cB3. 
He  (tbe  speaker)  bad  b;ard  Mr.  Lincr.la  in  his  great 
sfte.h  Ettbe  Cooper  larstitute,  and  he  believed  the  oouu. 
try  had  never  producd  a  man  of  such  ability.  At  the 
coi3'.ii(?  •  lection  they  wer3  to  uphold  the  pUtform  r-.dDp'eil 
■ii.  Ch'!.'5^o.  Slavery  •v-m  to  bo  kept  witbin  tbe  boum  s 
where  it  e*.  preeent  ex'tlcd,  and  where  it  would  yet  kill 
itself.  Tbs.  nemocratic  pr.rly  wa<s  split  into  two  fsctions 
on  the  quet'ion  of  slavery, and  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  tl".>  'i.  to  Fltfc  in  between.  For  over  tbreo  years  tbev 
had  bnd  a  rfemocrutle  administration.  Ee  thought  that 
wbon  Mr.  F*:\.-*nir.  cseib  ir.to  oltice  tb^y  *ero  to  have  r.n 
boi.i  st  gove'risaent;  but  no  aooner  wa3  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
tfce  Prerldentlal  chiir,  tlarj  he  sold  bimself  and  his  al- 
lainistrauon  to  sis.very.  tYeio  they  going  to 
1t1bn.it  to  thceo  things,  or  were  they  goirg 
ti  risn  up  ic  their  might  and  re- 
g  ore  tbe  ceut'ry  to  that  state  of  tbin.  3 
A'h'ch  the  coEStituticn  pcarantecd?  Mr.  L'nooin  wen  a 
boctly  3i9n— roi  an  e-fy  man,  but  a  homely  rnaa.  When 
the  Soutitrn  belles  would  go  up  to  Washington  to  nrotect 
ibc  ligr's  ol  EUvrry  in  the  St.ttea  and  iu  the  Territe-ief , 
tbey  would  no1,  be  art  to  try  their  arte  of  fascination  upon 
ilr.  Lincoln.  (Laughter.)  The  principles  of  tho  party  of 
which  Bell  and  Everett  were  tbe  leaders,  were  not  "dis- 
cernible. Id  conclusion,  he  called  upon  them  to"  roll  oa 
the  ball"  for  the  ticket  headed  Lincoln  and  JTaaiiin. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Andrews'  remarks,  the  chairm-tn 
read  an  iivitat'cn  'o  the  meeting  from  a  nughberiug  reu- 
taurant,  to  partake  of  a  clam  chowder,  which  was  rc- 
ctlved  with  loud  cbeerB. 

CejkiehS.  Sfk.c-er  was  rest  introduced.  He  felt  very 
grateful,  ha  said,  for  the  privilege  of  a-idreediDg  tbe  citi 
»»!■  of  Brooklyn,  ano  he  vas  always  happy  to  bars  tbe 
privilege  of  atdrefskig  republicans.  The  republi- 
csns  of  the  cities  o:  New  York  aad  Brooklyn  he 
;ocjpsred  to  tbe  teroea  of  Tb-rmcpylre.  Tbey 
had  10  contend  ajiiine'.  an  orerwhelmi-g  majority  of  their 
encmicD,  wty  held  all  tbo  public  offices  aad  deserved 
moie  credit  thun  their  brethren  in  tbe  couotry  where  re 
nub'.iearlfm  and  republican  Eeutimetta  ruled  the  bcur. 
He  felt  that  ihey  sl.yold  sacrifice  all  j'trtona!  feelLigs  and 
proclivities  to  prevent  tbe  pollution  of  the  Territories  by 
ifce  foul  touch  or  slavery.  Oad  be  heenatthd  Cblciir^ 
t'eoventlou  Ms  second  cholco  would  have  been  the  " 
dirtate  already  put   forward.     The  republican  party 
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Self  Made    Men— -'Douglas   and    Lincoln. 

It  is  a  fact  worihy  of  congratulation,  that    in 
our  country,  the  poorest  boy,  the   humblest   ur- 
chin, that  can  be  found  in  a  community,  may  be- 
come the  chief  object  of  attraction,  the  idol  of  our 
nation.     We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  wonder- 
ful career  of  the  distinguished  men  whose  names 
head  this  paragraph.to  satisfy  ourselves  that  true 
merit     forces  recognition  from  our  people.       The 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  at  an  early  age, 
was   left  an  orphan  boy,  and    utterly    penni'ess, 
only  inherited    an  indomitable  will  and   honest 
principles,  with  which    he  went  forth  to  do  bat 
tie  with  a  cold  uncharitable    world.     His    early 
manhood  was  a  continuous  scene  of  toil  and  pri 
valion.       Single  handed  and  alone  he  struggled 
successfully  against    ignorance    and  poverty.— 
While  working  at  his  humble  calling,  as  a  cabi 
net  maker,  he  stored  his  naturally  vigorous  mind 
;with  such  information  as  he  could  glean  from  a 
|stray  volume  here  and  there.     Emigrating  to  the 
the  great  West,  in    early    manhood,  he   settled 
down  quietly  to  his  trade  of  making  book  cases, 
tables  and  bedsteads.     But  he  had  a  soul,  a  spi- 
rit,  that  whispered  to  him  of    nobler  and  loftier 
sentiments    than  the  dull  rutine  of  a  mechanics 
shop.     His  intolerable   thirst  for  knowledge  led 
him  into  a  Lawyers  office,  and  step    ly  6tep  he 
mastered  the  intricate  details  of  ld.w,  and   finally 
stood  at  the  head  of   that  honorable  profession  in 
his  adopted  State.     From  the  bar  and  the  bench, 
he  stepedupon  the  political  rostrum, and  nowSte 
phen  A.  Douglas,  once  the  poor  humble  cabinet 
maker,  is  the  most   prominent  and  honored  man 
of  the  nation.     Some  days  ago  we  were  shown  a 
book  case  at  the  office  of  Dr's.  Stuart,   Crooks  <fc 
Hougland,  that  was  made  by  the  little   orphan 
Cabinet  maker  of  Illinois.     It  is  a  neat  specimen 
of  mechanism,  and  as  substantial  as  any  piece  of 
work  ever  turned  out  from  a  cabinet  shop.     Its 
maker  in  all  human,  probability,  will  be  called, 
upon  March  4th,  1861, to  try  his  hand  at  construc- 
ting cabinet  work,  of  a  very  different  kind,  and 
such  is  our  confidence  in  his  ingenuity  and  work- 
manship, in  that  line,  that  we  feel  perfectly  san- 
rjuine  of    his  turning  out   one  of  the    finest  jobs 
ever  constructed  at  the  White  house. 

Not  very  dissimilar,  to  the  history  of  Douglas, 

is    that      of  the    Hon:    Abraham     Lincoln. 

Left  an  orphan  boy  at  a  very  early  age,  and  be- 
ing poor, he  had  every  difficulty  to  encounter  that 
was  incident  to  a  wilderness,  or  a  frontier  life. — 
While  but  a  lad  his   mother   moved  to  Spencer 


:ouuty,  near  Gentryville,  and  there  young  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln,  for   many  a  long  and  weary  year 
struggled    with  poverty  and  disadvantages  of  a 
backwoods  life.     He  was  an  industrious  lad,  and 
worked    with  a  will,  anon,  during  leisure  hours, 
he  would  hunt   and  fish,  and  thus  furnish  eata 
bles  for  his  mother  and  her  family  of  little  ones. 
There  are  many  old  citizens  of  Spencer,  whore- 
member  long,  gawky  Abe  Lincoln,  as  he  mauled 
rails,    hoed  corn,   hunted  and   fished,  by  turns, 
barefooted,  with  short   buckskin    breeches,  old 
wool  hat  and  jeans  warmus  on.     Such  were  the 
days  of  the  Honorable  Abraham  Lincoln,  while 
a  resident  of  this    county.       As  he   grew   up  to 
years  of  maturity  among  the   brush,  he  evinced 
an  anxious  desire  to  get  hold  of  books.     He  would 
borrow  from  thd  neighbors  and  by  the   light  of 
i  the  bark  fire  he  would  read  and  and  ponder,  over 
!  heroes  and  statesmen.       His  favorite   work  was 
Weems's  life  of    Washington.       This    work    he 
would  read  and  re-read  again   and  again.       An 
anecdote  is  told  of  Abe,  in   connection  with  this 
book.     He  had  borrowed  it  from  his  neighbor  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  one  evening,  having  carlessly  laid 
it  in  the  window  of  his  mothers  log  cabin  it  got 
wet.     Next  morning   he  went  over  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's and  related  the  sad  occurrence,  when  Mr. 
Crawford  told  him  that  in  as  much  as  it  was  him 
he  would  only  charge  him  two  days  work  for  the 
injury  of  the  book.       Abe  at  once  drew  off  his 
warmus,  and  went  to  mauling   rails,  to  pay  for 
getting  the  book  wet.     Those  who  remember  him 
say  he  was  an  honorable  and  honest  young  man. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one   he  rigged  up  a  wooden 
wagon,  with  raw  hide  tires,  and  taking  what  lit- 
tie  plunder  theypossed,  his  mother,  and  thechil-  > 
dren, he  boldly    entered  the  wilderness  and  steer- 
ed further  West.     He  halted  in  Illinois,  and  like 
Judge  Douglas,  studied  law,  and  at  once  rose  to 
the  head  of  his  profession,  and  like  Douglas  hav- 
ing turned    his  attention    to  politics,  he  to-day 
stands  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  great  men  of  the 
nation.     Such  briefly  are  a  few  of  the  incidents  uf 
the  lives  of  these  two  self  made   crieii.     How  en- 
couraging to  the  youth  of  the  land.     Their  won 
de  rful  career  and  present  popularity,  proves  most 
conclusively  that  the  poorest  lads  upon  our  streets, 
and  in  the  cornfields,  or  at  a  trade,  may  become 
the  President  of  this  great  nation,  or  its  counsel- 
lors.    Douglas  and  Lincoln,  are  of  the  people, and 
from  them, and  should  either  be  elected  to  the  Pre- 
sidency, the  liberties  .and  rights  of  the  people,  in 
their  hands  .would  be  entirely  safe. 
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Lincoln  Behind  his  Party  Ticket 
There  is  a  misapprehension  among  &  p0!, 
lion  of  the  people,  which  the  Black  Rep-jV, 
lican  papers  are  laboring  very  as3idvvj*]- 
just  now  to  cultivate,  relative  to  the  yq,J 
in  Illinois  in  the  memorable  campaign  iwq 
years  ago  when  Douglas  wiped  out  Linoolo. 
It  is  assertaiaed  that  a  majority  of  the  p0p„! 
las  vote  was  cast  lor  Lincoln,  notwithsuni. 
ing  the.majority  of  the  Legislature  vjas  c». 
posed  tf>  him,  This  is  a  mistake.  A  m,, 
jorify  of  the  popular  vote  was  for  Doughs 
and,  morovej;  Lincoln  did  not  run  so  we.j 
as  the  Blavk  Republican  candidates  on  the 
I  State  ticket,  for  if  he  had  be  would  Lave 
been  elected.  By  reflerence  to  the  record 
the  vote  is  as  follows;  Miller,  Black  Re.  i 
1  pub-lican,  125,430.Fondey,  Democrat,  i 2 1 , - 
609;  Dougherty,  Democrat,  6,071';  thiij 
making  the  Democratic  mojojity  1 ,25  i.. — . 
Owing  to  the  split  in  the  Democratic  ranks, 
however,  the  Black  Republican  candidates 
obtained  a  majority  over  any  other  one  set 
of  candidates,  and  were  elected.  Bui  Lin. 
cnln  did  not  even  run  so  well  as  they  did, 
for  he  failed  of  an  election  notwithstanding 
the  split  among  his  opponents.  The  sirjfj 
between  him  and  Douglas  was  not  for  the 
State  ticket,  but  tor  a  mojority  of  the  Legis. 
lature 

Each  of  them  worked  for  his  friends  who 
were  candidates  for  the  Legislature,  ami  for 
them  only,  leaving  the    State  ticket  to  ake 
care  of  itself.       The  consequence  was  '.\.at 
many  of  the  people  who  voted  for  ths  Black 
Republican  State  ticket    repudiated  L'mcolu 
and  voted  for  the  Douglas  men  for  the  Le?. 
islature,  and  thus  secured  his  return  to  tot 
United  States  Senate.  The  Legislature  stood 
as  follows:    Senate — Democrats    14,  Blaci- 
Republican  Il;House — Democrats  40,  Blak 
Republicans  3"5;giving  a  democratic  majori- 
ty on  joint  ballot  ol  eight.     So  Lincoln  fell 
behind  the  Black  Rerublican  ticket  and  was 
defeated. 

In  1856,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bachanan 
carried  the  State  by  9,159  mojority  over 
Fremont'  yet  the  entire  Opposition  vote, 
Black  Republican  and  Know  Nothing  com- 
bined, exceeded  his  vote  by  not  less  than 
28,285.  This  was  all  combined  in  1858, 
and  still  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  both 
in  the  Legislature  and  on  the  popular  vote. 
Lincoln  did  not  call  out  so  staong  an  ami- 
Democrats  vote  in  1858  as  there  was  in 
1856.  It  is  evident  that  the  Democrats  have 
little  to  fear  in  Illinois  this  year. — DttrOi 
Free  Press. 
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.^geJiatc^s  Letter  in  Support  of 

E   inooln  f* 


Lincoln. 


The  Republican  Stairiard-Bearer  ^armly 
Eulpgized.  ,.  . 


St.Louis,  Juae  ll.lS&Oif 
O.  II.  Browning,  M'tJ.,  Quinc;/,  Hi.       >.'  \>\  d 

DearSir:  When  I  received  your  letter»£$Jay 
-'_d,  1  bad  1.0  thought  ti-at  the  answer  would  be  no 
long  delayed  ;  but,  waving  all  excuses,  I  proceed 
to  answer  it  now. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  doubled  that  I  would  give  Mr.  Liu- 
coin's  nomination  a  cordial  and  heaity  support. 
Hut  in  declaring  my  intention  to  do  so.  it  is  due  to 
myself  io  slate  some  of  the  facts  :iud  reasons, which 
have  a  controlling  influence  over  my  mind,  and 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  persuasive  arguments 
with  some  other  men,  whose  political  opinions  and 
iuiieceder.ts  are,  ia  some  important  particulars, 
•  ike  my  own. 

There  was  no  good  grouud  for  supposing  that  I 
i'olt  any  pique  or  dissatisfaction  because  the  Chica- 
go Convention  failed  to  nominate  me.  I  hid  no 
such  feeling.  On  parly  grounds  I  had  no  right  to 
expect  the  nomination.  1  had  no  chums  upon  the 
Republicans  as  a  party,  for  1  have  never  been  a 
member  ol  any  panj  ,  so  as  to  bo  hound  bv  ii--  dog- 
mas and  subject  to  .t;;  discipline,  except  only  tue 
whig  party  ,  which  is  now  broken  up,  am; .!.-,  materi- 
als, tor  the  most  part,  absorbed  into  other  org  ;ui/;;- 
tions.  And  Ihus  1  am  left,  alone  and  powerless,  in- 
deed, but  perfectly  free  to  follow  the  dictates  ol  ray 
own  judgment,  and  to  take  such  part  in  current 
politics  as  my  own  sense  of  duty  and  patriotism 
nny  require.  Many  Republicans,  and  among  them. 
1  think,  some  ot'  the  inn.it  moderate  and  patriotic  of 
that  paily,  honored  me  with  their  confidence,  and 
desired  to  make  me  their  candidate.  l''or  this  favor 
I  was  indebted  10  the  fact  that  between  ihem  and 
me  there  was  a  coincidence  of  opinion  upon  certain 
important  questions)  ot  government.  They  and  I 
agreed  in  believing  that  the  national  govern- 
ment ha.)  sovereign  power  over  the  territories, 
and  that  it  would  be  impolitic  and  unwise 
to  use  tiat  power  for  the  propagation  of. 
negro  slavery  by  planting  it  in  free  territory.  Some 
of  them  believed,  also,  that  my  nomination,  while 
it  would  tend  to  soften  the  iot.e  of  the  Republican 
party,  wiihous  any  abandonment  of  its  principles, 
mmbt  tend  also  to  generalize  its  character  and  at- 
tract the  ff  it  n  -h.hio  and  silicon  of  many,  especially 
in  the  border  states,  who,  like  me,  ha;,  never  been 
members  of  their  party,  but  suncurred  with  them  in 
opinion  about  the  government  of  the  territories. 
These  are  the  grounds,  and  1  think  the  only 
grounds,  upon  which  I  was  supported  at  all  at  Chi- 
cago. 

As  to  the  platform  put  forth  by  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, I  have  lilt's  to  ...:;".  because  whether  good 
or  bad,  that  will  not  constitute  the  ground  of  my 
support  for  Sir.  Lincoln.  I  have  no  great  respect 
for  party  piatforms  in  general.  '"hey  are  commonly 
made  in  times  of  high  sxciiement,  under  a  pressure 
of  circumstances,  and  with  the  view  to  conciliate 
present  support,  rather  than  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent system  of principals  and  lino  of  policy  for  the 
future  good  government  of  ihe  country.  The  con- 
ventions which  form  them  are  transient  iu  their 
nature ;  their  power  an.;  iuiluenee  are  consumed 
in  the  using,  leaving  c»  continuing  obligations 
upon  their  respective  parties.  And  hence  we  need 
not  wonder  that  platforms  so  made,  aie  hardly 
ever  acted  out  in  practice.  J  shall  not  discuss 
tbeir  relative  merits,  but  content  myself  with  say- 
ing that  this  Republican  platform,  though  inseveral 
particulars  it  docs  not  conform  to  my  views,  is  still 
far  better  than  any  published  creed,  past  or  present, 
of  the  democrats.  And  as  tctre  new  party,  it  has 
not  chosen  to  promulgate  any  platform  at  all,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  broad  generalities  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  professions  of  faith  ef  all  parties  in  ihe 
country.  JNo  party,  indeed,  da.-e  ask  the  confidence 
ol  the  cation,  while  openly  denying  the  obligation 
to  support  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  to 
eniorce  ihe  laws.  This  is  a  com  urn  duty,  binding 
upon  every  citizen,  aiidthe  failmt  to  perform  it  ia 
a  ci  irne. 

To  me  it  is  plain  that  the  approaching  contest 
must  be  between  the  democratic  and  Republican 
parties;  and,  between  them,  1  prefer  the  latter. 

Tlie  democratic  party,  by  the  long  possession  and 
a),  use  of  power,  has  grown  wanton  and  reckless; 
has  corrupted  itself  and  perverted  ihe  principles  of 
the  government ;  has  set  itself  opCEly  against  the 
great  home  interests  of  the  people,  I  y  neglecting  to 
protect  their  industry,  and  by  refusing  to  improve 
and  keep  in  order  the  highway:  and  depots  ot 
commerce;  and  even novvis  urging  a  measure  in 
Congress  to  abdicate  the  constitutional  power  and 


dutv  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states,  and 
to  grant  to  the  states  the  discretionary  power 
to  levy  tonnage  duties  upon  all  our  commerce, 
under  the  pretence  of  improving  harbors,  rivers 
and  lakes;  has  changed  the  slates     i    ■:;.,       .  •■■  > 
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As  aa. individual    ho  has  carn- 


a  high  reputation  ,  for    truth,  courage,  eandoi', 
irals    and    aniiabiLtyv  so,  ifaat,  as  a.  uaan,  he  is 


slave  bv  making  him  no  longer  nier 
a  politician,  an  antagonist  power 
power  to  which  all  other  powers 
yield,  under  penalty  of  a  dissolution  or  ll 
has  directed  its  energies  to  the  gral  filiation  o!  its 
lusts  of  foreign  domain,  as  manifesto- :-ir.,  its  persist- 
ent efforts  to  seize  upon  tropical  region*!,  not  be- 
cause those  countries  and  their  incongruous  people- 
are  necessary,  or  even  desirable,to  be  incorporated 
into  our  nation,  but  for  the  mere  purposo  of  making 
slave  states,  in  order  to  advance  the  political  power 
i  of  the  <>arty  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  choice  of  the 
i  President,  so  as  effectually  to  trau  iter  the  chief 
|  powers  of  the  government  from  the  many  to  the 
'  few;  has  iu  various  instances  eiiufngcieq  the 
equality  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  c»  the  goveru- 
nieat,  by  urgent  efforts  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  Executive  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment; has  attempted  to  discredit  and degrade 
the?  judiciary,  by  ahectiug  to  make  it,  at  lirst,  the 
arbiter  of  party  quarrels,  to  become  soon  and  in- 
evitably ihe  passive  registrar  of  party  decrees. 

In  most,  if  not  all  these  particulars,  I 'Understand 
the  Republican  party,(  judging  it  by  its-arts,  ami  by 
the  known  opinions,  of  mujy  of  jig  leading  men,)  to 
be  the  exact  opposite  of  the  democrat  iu  party;  and 
that  ia  the  ground  of  niy  preference  of  the  one  jpa-rty 
over  the  other.  And  that  alone  would  he  a  sulli- 
cient  reason,  if  I  had  not  other  good  reasons,  for 
supporting  Mr.  Lincoln  against  any  i..».u  who  may 
be  out  forward  by  the  democratic  payty,  as-the  ex- 
ponent of  its  principle-,  and  the  agent  :o  work  out, 
in  practice,  its  dangerous  policies. 

The  third  parly,  which,  by  its  vr-ry  formation, 
has  destroyed  the  organization  of  the  Americiu 
acd  whig  parties,  has  nominated  two  ::lost  excellent 
men.  I  know  them  well,  as  sound  statesmen  and 
true  patriots.  Mote  than  thirty  years  ago  t  served 
with  them  both  in  Congress,  and  from,  that  time  to 
this  I  have  always  held  tliemin  respect  and  lienor. 
Put  what  can  the  third  parly  uo  towards  the  election 
of  even  such  Wo l  thy  men  as  these  against  tU'*  two 
great  parties  which  are  now  in  actual  contest  for 
Ihe  power  to  rule  the  nation  '!  It  is- made  u,p  en- 
tirely of  portions  of  the  disontegrated  elements  of 
the  late  win;;  and  American  parties — good  mate- 
rials, m  the  mam,  I  admit,  hut  quite-  too  weak  to 
elect  any  man  or  establish  any  /.  rinciple.  Th,> 
most  it  can  do  is,  here  and  there-  in  particular 
localities,  to  make  a  diversion  hi..favor  of  the 
democrats.  In  lSoti,  the  whig  and  American 
parfjes  (not  forming  a  new  party,  but  united  as- 
allies),  with  entire  unanimity  and  some  zeal,  sup- 
ported Mr.  Fillmore  for  the  l'resideney,  aud  with 
what  results  '!  We  made  a  miserable,  failure,  carry- 
ing no  state  but  gallant  little  Maryland.  Andsurely, 
the  united  wings  and  Americans  of  that- day  had  a 
far  greater  show  of  strength  and  far  better  proa- 
pects  ol  success  than  any  which  .belong  to  the 
constitutional  Union  party  uow.  Iu  fact,.  I  see 
no  possibility  of  success  for  th:i  third,  parly,  ex- 
cept in  one  contingency — the  destruction  of  the 
democratic  party.  That  is  a  contingency  not  likely 
to  happen  this  year,  for,  badly  as  I  think  of  many 
of  the  acts  aud  policies  of  that  party,  its  cup  is-mit 
yet  full — the  day  has  not  yet  come  w  hen  it, ■must  dis- 
solve in  its  own  corruptions.  Hut  the  dayis-coming, 
aud  is  not  far  off.  The  party. has  made  itself  en- 
'  tirely  sectional ;  it  has  concentrated  its  very  being 
iniu  one  single  idea;  negro  slavery  has- control  of 
all  its  faculties,  and  it  can  see  and  hear  notling^ 
else — "one  stern,  tyrannic  thc-oght  that  makes  all 
other  thoughts  its  slaves." 

But  the  democratic  party  still  lives-.. and  while  it 
lives,  it  aud  the  Republican  j  arty  ate- the  only  real 
antagonistic  powers  in  the  nation __a.,.-d  for  the- pro- 
seat,  I  must  choose  between  them.  I  chooss  the 
latter,  as  wiser,  purer,  youm;e'/,-aud  less-corrupted 
by  lime  and  self-indulgence. 

'The  candidates  nominated  at  Chicago  arc- both 
men  who,  as  individuals  and  politicians,  rank 
with  the  foremost  of  the  country.  I  have-  heard 
no  objection  to  Mr.  Hamlin,  personally,  but 
only  to  his  geographic;.!  .  postiiou,  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  too  ;ar  -North  and-East  to 
allow  his  personal  good  qualities  o  exercise  their 
proper  influence  over  the  aation-.at  large.  But  the 
nomination  for  the  Pres'.demcy  ii  the  great  con- 
trolling act.  Mr.  Lincoln  his  character;  talents 
opinions  and  history  will  ha  crilio'.-sed  by  thousands 
while  the  candidate  for  tht  Viee-i/residorioy  will  be 
-passed  over  in  comparative  siloaJS. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination, took, the  public -Iby  sur- 
prise, because,  until  jus'„  before  the  evint,  it  was 
unexpected.  But  really  ii  ought  not  to-have  excit- 
ed any  surprise,  for  such  .iiforesaen  noiainat  -ens  are 
common  in  our  polilica'-. history.  Polk  and  Pierce 
by  Ihe  democrats,  and  Hams.ua  and  Tayloi*by  the 
w'higs,  were  all  nominu'Sod  in  this  extemporaneous 
manner— all  of  them  ifcar-e  elected.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
therefore  have,  a   right    to    speak    of    him     with 


some  confidence. 

ed 

morals 

most  trustworthy.  Vad  in  this  particular,'  he  is 
more  entitied  to  our„*stetm  than  aoiuo  other  men, 
his  equals,  who  had;  far  better  opportunities  and 
aids  in  early  life.  Lsi  talents  and.;  tlie  will  to  use 
them  to  the  best  alvantago.  are  unquestionable  ; 
and  the  proof  is  fouadin  tl.  o  fact  taut  Lu  every  posi- 
tion in  life,  from  his- humble,  beginning  to  his  pi  o- 
sent  well-earned  olevation,  he  has  mere  than  ful- 
filled the  be^t  hopes  of  his- friends.  And  now  iu 
tlie  full  vigor  of  his  .manhood;  and  ia  the  honoat 
pride  of  having  ;>^ide  hi-r.isell  vchat  lv.-  is,  he  is  the 
peer  of  the  first  L'<;.u  of  th-»  nation,  well  able  to  sus- 
tain himself  and  r.dyanci:  his  ci.use, -against  any  ad- 
versary, and  in  any  field i  whone  miud  and  know- 
ledge are  the  we-ipans  uued. 

In  politics  ho  has  but  acted  ^>ut  ibe  princi)  »4s  of 
his  own  moral  t-adintollectuaj.  ch»faeter.    Ha   has 
not   concealed  hu.  thoughts.  :ior   bidden  his-,  light 
under  a  bushel.    With, the  IsoLd'sess  of  conscious 
!   rectitude  and  the  frankness  of  downright  honesty, 
he  has  not  failed  to  avow   his    opinions  ot   public 
I   affairs  upon  all  fitting. occasions. 
|       This  I  kno'./  may  subject  him  to  the  carrir.g  con- 
i   sure  of   ihat  eiass  of  politiciaus-  who  misuike  cun- 
|   n'ug  for  wisdeiji,  aud  falsehoiu  for  ingenuity  ;   but 
1   such  men  a:i.J.inciin  must  act  in  keeping  with  their 
own  eharaeiers,   ;md   hi>pe  fo»  success  enly  by  ad.- 
v-'.nring   ih,,    truiii   prudently   and  ma'.ntaining  it  i 
iravely.    All  nis  old  politi-  al  antecedents  are.  in  i 
my  judgnveni,  exactly  right,  being  square  up  tu  iiie  | 
old  whig  standard.     A  id  as  to  his  views  about  ■'  the  | 
pestilential   ne^ro  q^testiuo,"    lam  nit  aware  that  i 
he  has  r.oneoua  step   beyond  the  doctrine  publiel-,    ' 
and  habitually  avowed-   liyy   the  t'reat-  lights  of  the 
whig  party,  Clay,  Webster,  and'thoir  fellows,  and 
indeec.  sustained  jnd  carried  out  by  the  democrats 
thrm.ielve,"..  in  thsnr  wiser  and  better  days. 

The  following,  I  suppose,  are  in  brief  his  opinions 
upo.i  that  subject :  1.  Slavery  is  si.domostte  institu- 
tion yyillpa  the  stales  which  choise  to  have  it,  and 
it  yxisls.  Hlithifl  those  states  beyond  .the  control  of 
Cingress.  t.  Congress  has  supreme  legislative 
i  pawer  over  all  the  territories,  and  may,  at,  its  dis- 
|  cretioa,  allow  or  forbid  the  .. violence  of  slavery 
I  within  them,  a.  Congress,  in  wisdom  and  sound 
policy,  ought  not  so  to -exercise  lits.p'o-vAer,  directiy 
or  indirectly,  as'  to  plant  &»<£esufoibh, slavery  in 
any  territory  theretofore  1'rea:*  4,  iMdithatit  is  un- 
wise audiuipolitie  ifl  the  gg«»K«  inTof,  tho!Uaited 
States  to  acquire  tropical  ragionS'ftos-tiie  mei-e  pur- 
pose of  converting  them  feto, siavc states. .. 
i  These,  I  believe,  are  M?.  Lincob* Vopinions  upon 
the  Blatter  of  slavery  in  '<be.  tertnttories,  and  I  con- 
cur in  them.  They,  are  ao  Hew,  vp^euttto^s,  made  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  tj-45  hour,  b.u^have  come  dowu 
t«  us,  as  the  Declaration, of  In«Wp'eudeaee  and  the  ' 
constitution  have,  san-.-tioned  iy  the  -s^iiei'a.ble  au- 
thority of  the  wise  s:n.|.good  aaen  who-  established 
our  institutions.  They  arc  conformable  to  law, 
principle  and  wise  policy,  aiLthe"u:uti):iy  is  proven 
111  practice  by  the  as.  yet  isabroken  current  of  our 
political  history.  Tiiey  will  prevail,  not  only  be- 
cause they  arc-  rigifit  in  tbemsehres,  but  also  becaus  > 
a  great,  and  still  growing  majority  of  the  people  be- 
lieve them  to  be  right,  aBd  »h-e  sooner  they  are  ci- 
lowed  to  prevaifi  in  pta.ee  and  harmony,  the  better 
for  all  concerted,  us  well  those  who  are  agalast 
them  us  thos*  who  are  foj'  them. 

I  am  awai  that  smallpanisaus,  in  their  little  war- 
tare  agaiasi  opposiuij  leaders,  do  sometimes  assail 
them  by  the  trick  ot  tearing  from  their  cuntexts 
some  particular  objectionable  phrases,  penned,  per- 
haps,, ia  ihe  hurry  of  composition,  orspokan  iu  the 
he ^t  of  oral  debate,  and  holdingthem  up  to  the  pul>, 
lie.  as  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  person  assailed, 
cud  drawing  from  them  their  own  uncharitable  in- 
ferences. That  line  of  attack  betrays  a  little  mind 
conscious  of  its  weakness,  for  the  falsity  of  its  logic- 
is  not  more  apparent  than  the  injustice  of  its  design. 
No  public  man  can  stand  that  e.deal,  and,  however 
willing  men  may  be  to  see  it  applied  to  their  adver- 
saries, all  flinch  from  the  torture  wheu  applied  to 
themselves.  In  fact,  the  man  who  never  said  a  fool- 
ish thing,  will  hardly  be  able  to  prove  tuat  he  ever 
said  many  wise  ones. 

I  consider  Mr,  Lincoln  a  3Quad,  safe,  national 
n.-u.  He  could  not 4>fe  seetioiral-  if  he  tried.  *-Hia 
birth,  his  education,  thei— fcabits  of  his  life,  anl 
Ins  geographical,  positiog^  £>jppel  .him  to  be  u»- 
tional.  All  Lis  i'eeliims  and  interests  are  iden- 
tified with  the  -great  Vaney  of  the  Mississippi, 
near  whose  centre  he  has  Spent  his  whole  life. 
That  valley  is'rfot.  a  section,  but,  conspicuously, 
the  body  of  the  nation,  aud,  large  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  capable  of  being  divided  into  kcolioas,  far 
the  great  river  cannot  be  divided.  It  is  one  ani 
indivisible,  and  the  North  and  the  South  are 
alike  necessary  to  its  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Its  people,  too,  in  all  their  interests  and  affec- 
tions, are  as  broad  and'gencral  as  the  regions  they 
inhabit.  They  are  emigrants,  1  mixed  multitude, 
coming  from  every  state  in  ti  9.  Union,  and  from 
most  countries  in  Europe;  1  ey  are  unwilling, 
therefore,  to  submit   to  any  01  .  petty  local  stan- 


and  cheaper  tonus  than  any  democratic  Preaiuenb 
caii  b»,  for,  h>  proceeding  ui  the  good'  wort:  ot 
deaasinc  and  piiriiyhsg  the  administrative-  depart- 
ments, ife  will  have  110  occasion 'to  expose  the  vices-, 
assail  the  interests,  or  thwart  the  aajbii.um.of  his 
political  friends.  , 

Begging  }  our  pardon  Tor  the  length  of  this  letter, 
I  remain,  with  groat  respect; 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

KnwAitii  Baths.  - 

dard.  They  love  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  they 
io\  e  all  its  parts,  for  they  are  bound  to  them  all,  not 
onlv  by  a  feeling  of  common  interest  ana  mutual  de- 
pendence, but  also  by  the  recollections  of  childhood 
and  youth,  by  b*ocd  andfriendship,  and  by  all  those 
social  and  domestic  charities  which  sweeter  life,  and 
make  this  world  worth  living  in.  The  Valley  13 
beginning  to  tee!  its  power,  and  will  soon  be  strong 
enough  to  dictate  the  law  of  the  land.  Whenever 
that  state  of  things  shall  come  to  pass,  it  will  be 
most  fortunate  fur  the  nation  to  find  the  powers  of 
government  lodged  in  the  hands  of  rncir  whose 
habits  of  thought,  whose  position  and  surrounding 
circumstances  constrain  them  to  use  those  powers 
lor  general  and  not  sectional  ends. 

I  Vive  my  opinion  freely  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  J  hope  that,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country, 
he  may  be  elected.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
take  any 'active  part  in  the  canvass.  l(1or  many 
years  past  I  have  had  little  to  do  with  public  affairs, 
and  have  aspired  to  no  political  oilicc;  and  now,  in 
view  of  the  mad  excitemeat  which  convulses  the 
country,  and  the  general  disruption  and  disorder  of 
parties  and  the  elements  which  compose  them,  I  am 
more  than  ever  assured  that  for  me,  personally  .there 
is  no  political  future,  and  I  accept  the  condition 
with  cheerful  satisfaction.  Still  I  cannot  discharge 
myself  from  the  life-long  duty  to  watch  the  conduct 
ot  men  in  power,  and  to  resist,  so  far  as  a  mere  pri- 
vate man  may,  the  fearful  progress  of  official  cor- 
ruption, which  for  several  yews  past  has  sadly 
marred  and  defiled  the  fair  fabric  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  elected  coming  iu  as  a 
new  man  at  the  head  of  a  young-party  never  before 
iii  power,  he  may  render  a  great  service  to  his 
country,  which  no  democrat  could  render.  He  can 
march 'straight  forward  iu  the  discharge  of  his  high 
duties,  guided  only  by  his  own  good  -judgment  and 
honest  purposes,  wittiout  any  necessity  to  tempor- 
ize with  established  abuses,  to  wink  at.tle  delinquen- 
cies of  old  party  friends,  or  to  unlearn  ancV  discard  the 
bad  official  habits  that  have  grown  up  under  the  mis- 
govei  ument  of  his  democratic  predeeesj  01 S.  In  short, 
he  can  he  an  honest   and  bold  reformer  on  easier 


fhe  Burlington  Times  says  that  Mr.  Douglas  in 
his  speech  at  Brandon,  bade  his  hearers  take  notice 
that  they  must  receive  their  nest  President  from 

&  SrSeW*  **  ^-"teTSetJeZ 
nimseir  and   Mr.  Lincoln.     From   the  sio-n«  nf  »,« 

times  we  should  consider  this  a  prophecv  on  to 
part  of  the  "Little  Giant,"  of  theelecfi ™I°l£ 


ham. 
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The  editor  of  the  Windsor  (Vt.)  Journal  offers  to 
send  his  paper  twelve  weeks  for  twenty-five  cents, 
payable  when  Abe  Lincoln  is  elected  president,   or 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  bet  or  the  adver- 
tisement predominates  in  this  announcement.  But 
we  think  then  was  "speculation''  in  Ma  eye. 

An  old  Jackson  man's  reasons  for  going  for  Lin- 
coln.— "1st.  He  was  opposed  to  Secession  and  so 
am  I.  2d.  He  was  opposed  to  Nullification  and  so 
am  I.  3d.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Slave  Trade  and 
so  am  I.  4th.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Extension  of 
Slavery  and  so  am  I.  5tU.  He  was  opposed  to  Na- 
tionalizing Slavery  and  so  am  I." 


^   J 


"How  tfik  President  And  Vic^Frestdent 
arb  Chosen.  In  view  of  the  interest  attached 
to  the  Presidential  election,  wo  insort  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  constitutional  requirements 
and  the  acts  of  Confess  upon  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States : 

1.  The  Electors  are  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November. 

2.  Electors  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  De- 
cember, and  cast  their  votes.  They  then  sign 
three  certificates— send  the  messenger  with  one 
copy  to  the  President  of  tho  Senate  at  Washing- 
ton before  the  first  Wednesday  in  January;  an- 
other by  mail  to  the  same  person;  and  the  third 
deliver  to  the  United  States  District  Judge  where 
the  electors  meet. 

3.  Each  State  provides  by  law  for  filling  any 
vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Electors,  occasioned  by 
absence,  death  or  resignation.  Such  of  the  elec- 
tors as  are  present  are  generally  authorized  to  fill 
any  vacancy. 

4.  The  Governor  gives  notice  to  electors  of  their 
election  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  December. 

5.  On  the  second  Wednesday  in  February,  Con- 
gress shall  be  in  session  and  open  the  returns. 
The  Proaideut  of  tho  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  open  the  certifi- 
cates of  returns  and  count  the  votes.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President 
shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  bo  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed. 
And  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  number,  not  ex- 
ceeding three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the  House  of  Representative  shall 
choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President;  but 
in  choosing  tho  President  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 

6.  If  the  choice  devolves  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  they  fail  to  make  a  choioe 
before  the  4th  of  March  next  following,  the  Vice 
President  i6  to  act  as  President. 

7.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  an  Vice  President  shall  be  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person 
have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers on  the  fist  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice 
President.  A  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  two-third6  of  the  whole  number  of  Sena- 
tors, and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 

8.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to 
the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

9.  There  is  no  constitutional  provision  for  the 
case  where  there  is  neither  President  nor  Vice 
President  elected  or  chosen  in  the  manner  direct- 
ed by  the  constitution.  The  act  of  Congress  of 
1792  provides  that  under  such  circumstances, 
there  shall  be  a  new  election. 


Abraham  liiui-oln'M  Candidaey  for  the 
Presidency. 

George  Alfred  Townaend. 

Under  the  Cooper  Institute  is  a  large  ball, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  made  the  great  speech 
which  called  the  attention  of  the  east  to  him  aa 
a  presidential  quantity  the  year  before  he  be- 
came president  After  Lincoln  had  been 
beaten  by  Douglas  for  senator  he  was  brought 
out  for  president  at  the  town  of  Decatur, 
where  the  Illinois  State  Republican  convention 
was  held  in  May,  1859.  (Jo v.  Oglesby  then  an- 
nounced that  an  old  Democrat  desired  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  convention.  Two  fence 
rails  were  then  brought  in,  decorated,  and 
inscribed:  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  in  I860."  The  two 
rails  were  from  a  lot  of  3  000  made 
in  1830  by  Thomas  Hanks  and  Aba  Lincoln. 
For  about  fifteen  minutes  there  was  tremend- 
ous oheering  and  excitement  Lincoln  took 
the  platform,  and  gave  his  reminiscences  of 
making  rails.  He  then  visited  Kansas,  Ohio, 
and,  finally,  New  York.  He  arrived  in  this 
city  February  25,  I860,  on  an  inv  ation  to 
speak  at  Beecher's  church  in  Brooklyn.  He 
spent  a  whole  day  at  the  Astor  house  on  Satur- 
day, reviewing  this  elaborate  address;  and, 
having  gone  to  hear  Beecher  on  Sunday,  he 
spoke  at  the  Cooper  Institute  on  Monday 
night.  The  platform  was  crowded  with  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the  city,  Peter  Cooper 
among  them.  Win.  C.  Bryant  presided,  and 
the  solid  and  elaborate  character  of  the  address 
satisfied  the  Republicans  here  that  if  Seward 
did  'not  get  the  nomination,  and  Lincoln  did, 
there  would  not  be  such  a  great  difference  in 
the  man. 
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LINCOLN  IN  i860 

HIS     HUMOR    AND    HOMELY    PHILOS- 
OPHY    IN     THE     CAMPAIGN. 


riie  New  York  Tribune— "If  Greeley  Sent 
You,  It's  All  Bight"— Election  Night. 
Painful  Humors  from  Washington— The 
First  Hail   News  from  South  Carolina. 


In  the  campaigns  for  the  minor  offices 
which  he  successively  filled,  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  act  materially  different  from  other  can- 
didates of  that  time,  except  in  the  directness 
and  clearness  of  statement  with  which  he 
addressed  the  people.  His  noted  debate  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  LS58,  gave  him  a  na- 
tional reputation,  and  his  Cooper  institute 
speech  made  him  the  candidate  of  many  east- 
ern men  for  the  Republican  nomination  at 
Chicago,  and  yet.  when  the  thing  was  actu- 
ally done,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  nervous- 
ness among  Republicans  elsewhere,  and  a  half 
expressed  fear  that  ••tins  lllinoy  rail  splitter 
will  make  tint  whole  thing  ridiculous." 
The  tact  that  the  convention  had 
passed  by  three  such  scholars  as  Seward, 
Chase  and  McLean,  to  take  Lincoln,  and 
that  the  three  candidates  of  t  he  other  parties 
were  men  of  long  standing  reputation,  added 
not  a  little  to  Republican  anxiety  in  the  east, 
and  the  principal  papers  soon  had  then-  most 
experienced  interviewers  at  Springfield  to 
find  out  what  manner  of  man  this  Lincoln 
was.  The  representative  of  The  New  York 
Tribune  shall  tell  his  own  story: 

I  arrived  in  Springfield  about  a  week  be- 
fore the  election,  on  the  evening  of  a  dull, 
rainy  day.     On  the  morning  after  my  arrival 


i  called  upon  Mr.  Lmcuin  at  tno  state  uuuse. 
where  he  received  visitors  in  the  governor's 
room,  tendered  for  his  use  during  the  cam- 
paign. When  1  first  spoke  with  him  he  was 
quite  alone  in  the  spacious  apartment  lent 
him  by  the  governor,  surrounded  by  an 
abattis  of  disheveled  newspapers  and  in 
comfortable  occupancy  of  two  chairs,  one 
supporting  his  body,  the  other  his  heels. 
As  he  sat  there  in  the  least  stately  of 
attitudes,  his  knees  drawn  up  to  a  level  with 
Ins  head  and  his  feet  rising  at  an  angle  from 
the  second  chair  to  nearly  an  equal  height, 
my  fancy  immediately  pictured  him  as  the 
model  for  an  initial  "W"  i.i  an  illustrated 
comic  paper— the  lines  and  angles  of  that 
letter  being  fairly  indicated  by  the  several 
sections  and  joints  of  his  frame.  It  was  not 
in  this  light,  apparently,  that  I  could  hope 
tor  a  reversal  of  the  unfortunate  impression 
which  had  been  forced  upon  me  a  few  hours 
before.  He  received  me  witli  the  geniality 
natural  to  him,  and  was  pleased  to  express 
not  a  little  curiosity  as  to  what  1  had  come 
to  Springfield  for.  Learning  that  it  was 
eiiieiiy  to  write  about  himself  and  such  inci- 
dents of  the  election  as  should  connect  them- 
selves particularly  with  him,  he  was  further- 
more pleased  to  deprecate  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, and  to  intimate  that  my  energies  might 
better  be  devoted  to  swelling  the  Republican 
vote  in  New  York. 

"llut    if    v'uecle.t   .sent    >ou,    lis   ail    right," 

he  concluded;  "Greeley  knows  best,  1  sup- 
pose." 

I  ventured  to  submit  that  Mr.  Greeley 
probably  had  no  more  notion  of  my  excur- 
sion than  he  (Mr.  Lincoln)  had;  and  not  so 
much,  in  point  of  fact,  since  the  latter  knew 
where  I  was  at  that  moment,  which  the  for- 
mer, presumably,  did  not.  Whereupon  he 
lilted  one  eyebrow— a  trifle  incredulously,  it 
seemed  to  me — and  again  assured  me  it  was 
•■all  right." 

''Yet  a  vote  is  a  vote,"  he  added,  just  a 
little  querulously ;  "everyone  counts." 

In  the  conversation  that  followed,  I  did  not 
dilate  upon  the  confident  a-.surance  of  the 
men  who  make  newspapers,  that  the}'  can  be 
put  to  better  use  than  the  mere  casting  of  a 
single  ballot,  because  it  would  evidently  have 
b'Vii  difficult  to  touch  him  with  that  kind  of 
argument;  but  I  mentioned  that  the  corre- 
spondents of  New  York  journals  were  so  hur- 


LINCOLN  AND  TH1£  COIIHESPONDENT. 
i led  about  from  one  place  to  another  that 
they  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  legal  resi- 
dence anywhere,  and — as  in  my  own  case — 
had  no  chance  of  registering  or  otherwise 
qualifying  themselves  to  exercise  the  suffrage. 
So  that,  as  far  as  my  power  to  determine  the 
result  of  the  forthcoming  election  was  con- 
cerned, 1  might  as  well  be  in  Springfield  or 
in  Kamsehatka  as  on  the  island  of  Manhat- 
tan. 

"So  Greeley  doesn't  know  you  are  here." 
he  remarked,  with  a  keen  glance. 

"Why,"  said  I,  laughing,  "I  have  been  con- 
nected with  The  Tribune  for,  I  won't  say  how 
long,  and  I  never  exchanged  six  words  with 
Mr.  Greeley  in  al)  the  time." 


"That's  a  curious  thing,"  he  anjwereU, 
"then  he  didn't  send  you  after  all?" 

"I  don't  suppose  he  thinks  of  sending  out  a 
correspondent  or  cares  who  is  sent  out  at  any 
time.  If  it  would  interest  you,  I  could  easily 
explain  how  little  he  concerns  himself  with 
such  matters." 

"Oh,  no;  it's  all  right— all  right,  of  course." 

The  governor's  room  was  the  abiding  place 
of  mirth  and  jollity,  the  candidate  always 
leading  and  generally  inspiring  the  laughter. 
There  was  no  danger  of  interruption  to  his 
fame  as  a  teller  of  stories.  No  remark,  how- 
ever seemingly  irrelevant,  but  served  him  as 
a  hint  or  text  for  lively  anecdote  when  he 
was  in  the  vein.  From  the  freshness  and  va- 
riety of  his  recitals,  not  to  speak  of  the  abun- 
dant store  at  his  command,  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  these  vivacious  fables  were  as  often 
the  outcome  of  sudden  invention  as  of  accu- 
mulated recollection.  They  were  amazingly 
apt,  sometimes,  and,  no  matter  how  remote 
the  connection  with  the  subject  in  hand  might 
appear  at  the  outset,  thj  application  would 
always  fit  itself  exactly  at  the  close — which, 
again,  indicated  the  gift  of  improvisation. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  night 
following  the  election  was  the  most  exciting 
of  my  visit.  The  great  result  had  long  been 
[last  a  doubt,  but  there  was  none  the  less 
eagerness  to  learn  the  details.  The  little 
telegraph  office,  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
was  a  scene  of  the  liveliest  interest,  though 
only  a  few  individuals  were  permitted  to  in- 
vade its  privacy  and  get  the  news  fresh  from 
the  wires.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  re- 
ports of  the  most  gigantic  and  impossible 
dimensions  circulated  outside.  The  southern- 
ers in  Washington  had  set  fire  to  the  cap- 
ital. Jeff  Davis  had  proclaimed  rebellion  in 
Mississippi,  and  Douglas  had  been  seized  as  a 
hostage  in  Alabama.  Blood  was  runnii  g  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  and  could 
not  be  stopped.  The  negroes  of  Vir- 
ginia had  risen  in  insurrection.  Bu- 
chanan had  resigned  the  presidency. 
Any  person  emerging  from  the  tele- 
graph station  and  denying  these  and  kindred 
rumors  was  set  down  as  having  his  own  rea- 
sons for  concealing  the  dreadful  truth.  As 
for  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  was,  of  course,  prepos- 
terous to  look  to  him  for  a  square  state- 
ment or  any  statement  of  the  i&cUi.  The 
pri\  ileged  half  dozen  who  went  freely  in  and 
out,  being  unable  to  confirm  the  catalogue  of 
horrors,  became  extremely  unpopular,  and 
were  compelled  to  listen  to  unflattering  re- 
marks concerning  then-  character,  vocation, 
manners  and  appearance. 

The  president-elect  came  frequently  to  learn 
the  incoming  intelligence,  but  it  was  not  until 
a  comparatively  late  hour  that  anything  ex- 
cept: formal  returns  began  to  arrive.  There 
was  a  little  gathering  of  friendly  neighbors 
in  a  hall  not  far  distant,  where  Mrs.  Lincoln 
sat  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, enjoying  her  share  of  the  triumph. 
Once  or  twice  her  husband  looked  in  upon 
this  party,  but  did  not  long  remain.  Toward 
midnight  telegraphic  messages  addressed  di- 
rectly to  him  commenced  to  take  the  place  of 
the  regular  public  dispatches.  Mr.  Cameron 
w  as  heard  from  more  than  once  with  respect 
io  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania.  Words  of  con- 
gratulation and  cheer  came  from  various 
Republican  leaders  in  the  northern  state.-. 
By  and  by  the  operator's  voice  was  heard  in 
a  less  exuberant  tone,  reading  out  the  an- 
nouncement: 


Jit  im 


STEPHEN  A.   DOUGLAS. 

''Hammond  and  Chesnut,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, have  resigned  from  the  United  States 
senate." 

It  was  the  first  note  of  discoid  to  interrupt 
the  general  rejoicing — the  first  forewarning 
of  the  shadow  to  all  this  brightness.  It  was 
unexpected,  too;  and,  coming  in  the  midst  of 
a  tempest  of  enthusiasm,  sent  a  disagreeable 
chill  through  most  of  those  who  listened.  A 
lew  hours  later  it  would  not  have  produced 
so  ugly  a  shock.  I  looked  at  Mr.  Lincoln 
wondering  if  this  sharp  reminder  would  bring 
up  any  sign  of  a  deeper  consciousness  than  he 
had  thus  far  shown.  There  was  Dime.  He 
received  it  with  the  same  smile  he  had  worn 
all  the  evening  while  hearing  the  reiterated 
confirmations  of  his  success.  AVas  it  insensi- 
bility^ •  Ho  lingered  yet  a  little  longer,  then 
went  out  into  the  street,  whence  he  did  not 
return — at  least,  not  while  I  remained  in  the 
vicinity.  Looking  forth,  once  or  twice,  I 
saw  him  walking  slowly  up  and  down,  quite 
alone,  the  thoroughfares  bemg  by  that  time 
deserted.  Presently  I  started  for  my  hotel 
with  one  of  the  citizens  who  had  also  waited 
till  near' the  last.  As  we  passed  the  solitary 
figure  we  exchanged  leavetakings,  and  my 
companion  observed : 

"Quick  work  for  those  South  Carolina  sen- 
ators, wasn't  it?  Turned  tail  as  soon  as  they 
got  the  news." 

"There  are  plenty  left,"  answered  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. "A  little  while  ago  1  saw  a  couple  of 
shooting  stars  fall  down  hissing  and  sputter- 
ing.    Plenty  left  for  many  a  bright  night." 

Excepting  for  a  formal  farewell,  [  did  not 
again  see  him  in  Springfield,  and  1  can  remem- 
ber that  those  few  midnight  words,  although 
weighted  with  no  evidence  of  especial  serious- 
ness, had  a  measurable  effect  in  softening  the 
impression  produced  by  his  persistent  laugh- 
ing humor.  It  was,  I  think,  the  first  obser- 
vation I  had  heard  from  him  in  which  no  jest 
was  implied.  Strange  as  it  seems  to  me  now, 
I  look  over  the  abundant  notes  I  have  pre- 
served of  that  visit,  during  which  1  saw  Mr. 
Lincoln  daily  for  more  than  a  week,  and  often 
for  hours  at  a  time,  without  finding  the  faint- 
est foreshadowing  of  the  character  in  which 
ho  afterward  revealed  himself  Had  any 
disaster  intervened  to  prevent  his  inaugura- 
tion in  1861,  I  should  never  have  known  how 
to  persuade  myself  that  the  nation  had  suf- 
fered an  irreparable  loss.  Was  it  because  of 
my  incapacity  to  see  beneath  the  surface* 
\\  as  it  because  he  chose  to  wear  a  mask  i  Or 
was  it,  as  I  grew  to  believe,  that  the  Lincoln 
of  the  war  did  not  then  exist?  I  shall  try  to 
draw  no  further  inferences,  but  leave  the 
question  as  unsettled  as  it  stands  in  my  mem- 
oranda of  twenty-three  years  ago. 


A  Little  Lincoln  Anecdote. 

The  firm  of  Lincoln  &  Herudon  divided 
fees  without  talcing  any  receipts  or  making 
any  entries  on  books.  One  day  Mr.  I  incoln 
received  $5,000  as  a  fee  in  a  raii>  ad  case. 
He  came  in  and  said  to  hi.  pai  tner,  Mr. 
Herudon: 

"Well,  Billie,  here  is  our  fee,  sit  down  and 
let  me  divide." 

He  counted  out  $2,500  to  his  partner  and 
gave  it  to  him  with  the  nonchalance  that  he 
Mould  have  given  a  few  cents  for  a  paper 
Mr.  Herndon  was  afterward  sick  for  three 
mouths.  Many  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends  came 
to  nun  and  advised  him  to  dissolve  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Herudon,  alleging  that  the  latter 
would  never  be  able  again  to  bo  of  assistance 
to  him.     Mr.  Lincoln  exclaimed  vehemently  • 

Desert  Billie!  No,  never  I  If  he  is  sic:; 
all  the  rest  of  his  days  I  will  stand  by  him." 
— Littlefield's  Reminiscences. 
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AMSIT  TO  LINCOLN  IN  1800. 

i'i-opI.'v's  Labors— 


BPV  YovU  suu.  c£  1860  was   remark 

The   oM.oBai  ™nfl;U  ;  for  the  circum 

ahle,  among  many  o  her    £   -  wer0  in 

.tanoe  that  four  preside* «*  «J  ,f  nol  an 

tbe  Md,  each  represent,.^  .  foj? 

U^'   rowerfu!,  follow^     *     *•  lb&; 

t"e    election    •PP^.^-'J^  to  bo  »- 
throe  »Mt«  raa..^w*       V.        Mother. 

j.eoln    v.-   a.  b       -  wreUkew:„  on   the- 
Bell  and    rfieikuirias, o  tae  other  m 

own  ground,  the  on*  m  T.uue 0*.  ^ 

Kentucky;  and  Doug *    *a        J    ..  j  remeinber 

**»»■  &t  T-    r,'  b'  L  y    on    the  watch  in 
— !f     ^o^talistiaboundtobo 

lb0S°,    "I5' o7b  ll  f  of    he  u.w.»ap«  he  belongs 
watchful  uu  h'"-1  enterprise  and   inpmu- 

ity,    it   c,,u  "l   *  Bpecia,    corrMPond- 

jnade    by    t?»'ta  ty        con 

w*       t0       °?xh  .„     0f     fathering     all 

tcra      for     the      purpose      o       £  „.  u. 

.tuactiveinteili.euc.tnhe    n,n  ifiyto 

boibood  of    t,;<  c  dav  of  doWlMi  lQclud- 

l.euottpr..c."---r-u;,         „£  Ibe  four  leaders,  so 

fat.aU:  pr'-ponj  "^d*        inil  ^Wished  on 

to  be  tele,,,;  >£  "  j£ J ?  Z  ving  arranged 
the  morning  »H«  the  even  ^    befove  Mr 

,he  details  of  my-t  ;«■  ^.  of  lhe  Tribune, 
Dana,  then  ""V^Si^  mr*elf  appointed  a 
alld  was  revsavdea  bl  l'^  ,5nud  Lake  eliarao  of 
few  days  lauir  IP «»»•«  Weh    ffi0st  closely 

thai  branch  of    the    pioje  Uow  the  other 

Mneerned  the  »•?««»"    "  \;;i*    not  permuted 
branches    v«  •  disponed  of  1  w      ^  ^  chie£ 
io   know.     It  was    not  the     -       borainotea,  and 
.intend  much  eonfitleuce  to  ui  youngster 

i„  the  office >,«  i  then .was,    «  BOtad    upon, 

?,>uoa  riad  bHe"n^ur°0„slv  into  the  wanner 
without  inquiring  to*"*1  ollVloll,iy  the  post  of 
„t    ita  execution.      Iha*  ^  in  auB  uniB 

honor  ii  tny  !lUia  c,im     .  n,; 
1  arted  quietly  on  »)  errant 


cordiality:     W  request,  we «  Jw;  ^  ■*£ 

these  Mr.    Lincoln  acceded  with 

nature.  -.      obidina-place  of 

The  Governor's  room  »»»  l}'*  a^„7«  toadiM  ! 
mirth  and  jollity,  the  «»$*»£"*,*£.  There  ; 
and    generally   in«H«ne    the    laug  fame  ag  ; 

„BS   no   danger  of  interrupt'0"   to  i  _ 

a  teller  of  stories  ■.J-^^m   -   a  hint  or  I 
inaly   irrelevant,  but  serveu    '.'  ln  Ine  vein,  j 

w»  for  lively  anecdotes ;  when  be  w«  o  t» 
From  the  freshness   and   var  rt  I  com. 

not  to  .peak  of  the   ■b»»*»nl"°t^  vivacious 
Band,lw«   led    to  bel  eve  that  t  cBe  ^ 

fables   were   as   of  ten   the  o^oom6 
invention  as  of  accumulated  "MllMtwa  ? 

were  amazinptly  apt,  sometimes    anu 
how  remote  the    connection  with    tM  J        ( 

in  t.and    might    »WSK    »'.,"?[ °Li  at  the 

"SSSrSi».    to    know    how ^  youil    vote.  M, 

Lincoln,"  saia    -.^idawL  honored  with 

one  morning,     the  es-nuiu 

a  complimentary  prefix   to   h i.  name 

wnally  addressed,  and  to '*«"*»»,  on  was  re- 

"\Ve  want  to  know  how  you lljot^ 

-Yes,  we  all  want  »^'"^hT"!a^"a   irrew- 

l^^ir^:^^-^tr;dictedtUe^er- 

^b?^h.,^,l.';arVtflk,,ow'"T, 

Mked  Air.  Lincoln,  swihu|r  at  bin.,      


,K0.,„or  oesiiauugiy, 
•'Well,  you  see,'  began  the  otu    .    compauiona 

atld   then  stoDDed  short,  wm 

lauded  in  derision.  g  wfty  cloar,»  8a?d  one 

■'Job  doesn't  exactly  a  s  mlnd  .vbicn 

of  them.     -He  »»'   STtt  »  •«*  of  l9"d-       T  h- 
course  to  steer.     He  wants  a         .^  ^  j  b 

"•rh*V'"C^Jffl  from   Mr.   ^ucoln.    He 
C'^vote^at  all.' you  know."  mu 

W  -No,    no;  of  Xfsito™  clustered    around  the 
^^.KmUoritsUud.vrea.cm 
&tl?-Well  Sou*  be  too  certain  oti  »t, 
Lincoln;  "I;',n"°V  „oine  to  votel    Of  course." 
.■Mot  what!    Not  Boms  w  The  fact  is,  I 

'•\o,  not  certain  that  I  Bhan  i.  uw 

don^t  see  why  1  shouldn't  have  mj 

rest.     WhS  not  TJne-Mr.  Lim  , 

.•Bo  you  »«»«y  Kdi5dnal  answering. to  the 
colnf  asked  tbe  »«^^hH,ni„,,  a  httle  at 
S.le^^la^a.ainWued.ingood-l 

^^rsS-Mr  Lincoln   it ^  £,« 
vote,  it'll  be  a  blMMM  »   Jo»<  ft.top    0f  a 

all  ways  for  safety,  like  a 
f^nce."  „t  »,^lfnast '.5  next  Tuesday 

•■Well,  you  oou in  at ,»Mv a»        votl,„ 
afternoon,  and  you  Usee  now  j  Vouldn,t    ha 

..Shftll  y^.^Ct'IitbTboyssayr  were  the 

t"0US  Lot  a  tew  words  spoken  by 

Tbe  rewenu.1  ar.es iui  brillCs  to  iniii.1  a 

Mr.    Dana,   jn.t  be^ fui-  1  W     ^^,Uld  ,eto,- 

prevalent  lii-.pv^    on  ?i    to  a      .1  .       ha 

SSrVJA-f n-i-iou  -C=0UaASno 

He   knew   his   me^ P«t  Y  *«^  3 '^ 'liUely  to 
ban.  f«re6aw  tne  c. ,a iw  «w S  ^  perbapall0 

pursue  in  any  ^VcorrTspotideut    f«*l  ''imseU 
held  tt»at   to  let  a  corres p  aam,!tlition 

trua^d  beyond  ;.n«Jj,«^rt  worhfrom 
was  the  surest  way  of  gen ir.  QWn  a„. 

him.  Having  usual  been  ler  ^  ^^  t 
vices,  it  was  a  biig.it  aarp"  caution, 

on  this  expedition  1  was  w  OM  wt- anfe. 

although,  a*  it  •PP»»''*,~""it  'If  Mr.  Lin- 
Bide  the  Sine  of  ^»^f  e  ^u._;n  faot,  any- 
eols.  or  anybody  speakin.  ror  n  t  (,ret)Uv 

body,  no  matter  Jnho-Ut^tlSr-»eneralship, 
in  connection  with    be  po-      a  ^ 

^''^""Tf'rom'ou  on Tat  sublet.  If  Mr. 
repeat  a  word  tioui  >ou  on  ^essaue 

,,.,'ncoln  himself  ^^yaVe  a  letter,  anything 

S^^yTreSSto  any  such  matte, 

Atvl  men ;'' 

•  •Anu  thoa!  „ 

■•That's  all.     Good  nye.  before 

1  arrived  in  SUrinpfi-W  a^ut  »«•*„,  „ 
the  election,  on  «>'»  •J^^  l   called"  unon 
On  the  inoniinj!  alter    »  arriv  a  fae  pi_ 

Mr.   Lincoln   ut  ^  Jtt«»JW,    room,  ten. 
ceived    visitors    in    tno    bo  err  n 

lkred  lor  his  use  dim      ^  "VtL  alone  in  the 
1  llrst  spoke  witii  niuiiie  waS  ^     ^   Governor, 

spacious  npartineiiL  ibu      .         duhbTeied   news- 

.„,n.,,,a.;:..y  .»  •'»»,»'  0d»w..«  »■  .« 

Sj,";»«a,™ ■«";  ;;;-iri;;J."..°i;X  5 

-t,^vH3' i  h.r.ss 

-'hel    "Vv",    Hsevral    sections    and   joints  of 
^ZlTl ^  It  was -not An  this  light,  apparently,  j 
h:s  frame,     a*"""1  ,..,.^v«.il    of  the   un-  \ 

^    l   ^U:lhXw°hichhadbeSen  forced  upon 
fortunate  in.preSsIonwhK tun  m0  wltn 

mB  afew  hours   beioie.     H      i  eA 

°£  ^t-,  "w  w 'I  him  he  was  furthermore 
pavtlculailj  '•';''„  '-.,„!,.  proceeding,  and 
Pleased  to  deprecate  the  wh3   ^    ^  ^ 

^r»5»%«  Uepublican  vote  in  New 
^atH«',r«.J.T»entscTilrt«Hrli5ht;',i|hecon- 

i  ventured  to  .nbrni.  ^^m  be 
blv  had  no  more  notion  of  l«  ex    a  ^ 

iMr.  [/"coin!  had;  and  not  bo  mn ch ,  m  P  ^^ 
ti.,t,  siric«  Uie  la  te  .«  *«£in,hblyi  did  not. 
moment,  w,.  eu  .   e    orn      ■  »  _ft   U,UB  in. 

cTidufu.i^v,  U  .oen«d to  me-and  again  assured 
'''"^ra'V^'sav.ie,"he  added,    just   a  little 

..     .iftlr-    "ftVei'V   0(\^   COUIitri.  -    ,.   .  »,     ■« : 


but  I  mentioned  that  the  c°w     ^^^ 

V,,-.<  journal  were »W  ^^^  be       d 

place  to  anothet  t»«^W  hor6,  and,  as  » 

u>  ilJVl'     •  ^  bad n .chance    of    registering ov 
my  own  case,   t.a.1  no  t     exercise  the 

oib.rW.M  qualifying  th««-8l;0«  ,r  t0  deter- 

M«r.«  ^o  that,  as    »»'  "u^JiSg  .lection  was 

-";e  lhe,rT^  ,M  as  wo  lbi  ta  Ipringfleld  or 
concerned.  I  might  as  v  (   Manhattan. 

i^^^Sv'doSes0n\t\^iwayou  are  here,"  he 

-^nahl^^'l^^how 
-'^fV^; ?S,SSdVS  words  with 
^I^^SmSL/he  answered;  '=the» 

matters.  r;„ht— all  right,  of  course." 

"Oh,  no;  us  al   rig hi :    wm  S  ho  ml„Ut 

The  idea  at  once  preso liieo  from 

— — »  7;8S  0er  expression  of  opinion 
him  v"L  Mr  Gree  ey"s  prospect  of  a  Cab.net  or 
reaaraing  Mr.  uroeiey  »  h  caSe  the  pro- 

other  ^.rt^C;ion  my  departure 
priety   of  Mr.    uana  si  afterward  adopt- 

or  Illinois,  was  obv  ... »  »^^  a  rather  corn- 
ed  the  impression   that  he  share  Mj 

™"[l  "w  ti"o '  Mr  Grely'  ^  relations  *o  the 
i„  the  West)  of  Mr.  we  .  ,  g  bu3l. 

Tribune,  and  '^^^"dSrected  by  that 
Ccss      to     be     personally  impression 

industrious  editor.  ln»  by        )lig 

wafS  '^SSdr^rtXW-  paper,  which 
refereuces  tosunary  art  "Greeley 

were  invariably  uttered  in  t »»  wise.  fe  now.„ 
spVs  there   is   no  doubt   about    i  d     u  ex 

.•I  see  Greeley  thinks  wo  shall  po  hey^ 

pectation  in  Pj""!^^,^  Had  every 
statement  for  Gr«ee    t«        .  in  six  parts, 

Greeley  m  the ^nbuoe   om«  h  o£  wual 

a„d  every  part  a  O-1^  y,  n  havebeen 

was  quoted  in  bis  n« ^  ^  renection  would 

written   by  Uim.     a  '""  nronositjon,  but 

have   demonstrated   J  ^titions  of  a 

this  was  one   of  the  tavoru,  ^llboav  dreamed 
couple  of  generations  «* j  and I  nooo  y  as 

of  disturbing  it.     Consequent  y,  tbe  editor- 

to  my  being  accredited  directly  ^ 

in-chief  were   probably  wteMM  di 


responses  from  various  quarters. 

■■Maybe   you   woul.  at  mind   tel  ng  us 
Mr.  Lincoln,"  supgeste     Jot     tim      J. 
the  others  broke  out  »«""' ffft'lnV'donbt  on 
over  the  idea  that  there  could  U  any^   ^^ 
that   minor    point,  the   larfem     4 
been  decided.  Lincoln,    and  his 

^aa^'l,  ^forward   to  P_ut  fresn 

iaSindof  butt  among),  sallows  wdl 

/■^^ur'oryeftbat'sanr.ghttor    lUi- 

for  the  btate.     y",  Jc  >        ,        >a  (ln]y  two    can- 

h.     B"tdonwt  you  see  therms  ^y  ^^ 

K^ry-rpa^rMr!^;  it's  the  pres- 
^iSS^'oSWSi  about  'em   the 

^^^FTft^tms^^^a 
rigbt  and  to  the      ft,  ^/^pLedly     back. 

S^thens^C:Sy,downat 
"Job  ,^mlhl  Thl  w idow  had  a  flue  growth 
Tt°rl-Onve  Branches  they  used  tc .call  them 
"£  reh,^ht  creatures  and  one  son.  People  said 
ThV1 ,  ,lka  set  out  to  have  ten  daughters-pre- 
tho  old  folks  set  oiib  w  h   tQ      t 

f erred  girls;  hut  concluded  a tur  son 

al)  the  woman.shnes    of  ««  m  to  DO 

Any  way,  young  P M  ^™£      ]s  ,Voro  all  grown 
of  much  use  as  a  man.     ineg  h&d   been 


____ii 


assnriince^t^hemen 


and  when  he  moved  into  Calhoun  county,  he 
g.ire  out  he  was  in  search  of  n  v.'fo;  go  lie  was 
inker  to  Widow  Bra.ich's  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  passed  a  merry  first  evening.  When 
he  took  leave,  tnat    useless  brothe;'  on    to 

faim,  and  tried  to  find  out  what  he  thoui....  about 
tlio  girls.  Pidge  wouldn't  say  much,  except  tt/u'.r 
he  liked  the  youngest  one's  way  of  fixing  her 
curl?;  and  the  very  next  time  ho  called  there, 
what  do  you  think — three  out  of  tho  Ave  had 
tbeir  hair  put  up  just  the  same  way — all  in  curia. 
Tho  yi  ungest  didn't  seem  well  pleased,  but 
Pidgo  enjoyed  himself,  and  when  Phil  came 
around  investigating  again  he  let  r.n  (hat  be  was 
a  pood  d-?al  taken  by  a  tatty  ran  the  oldest 
daughter  wore.  Presently  Pidgo  looked  in  once 
more  of  an  evening,  and  the  first  thing  he  saw 
was  that  four  of  the  girls  had  the  rame  identical 
sort  of  cap  on  their  heads.  That  night  ho  gave 
a  little  the  most  atteution  to  the  Dno  who  wore 
no  cap,  just  for  contrariness,  1  suppose;  and 
when  Phil  Branch  came  prowlim;  a  few  days 
lifter  Pidge  couldn't  lv.-lp  saying,  although  he 
was  a  bit  shy  of  Phil  by  that  time,  that  he  never 
saw  a  nicer  picture  than  the  middle  sister  of  the 
five,  so  plump  and  fresh,  aid  sparkling, 
with  her  low-necked  frock  and  short 
sleeves.  Sunday  evenine  he  dropped  in 
after  tea.  having  mentioned  to  the  widow, 
at  afternoon  meeting,  that  he  intended 
to  do  so,  and  there  were  the  whole  five  in  a  row, 
ail  in  low  necka  and  shortsleeves.  That  seemed 
to  set  Pidge  to  reflecting  hard,  and  the  upshot  of 
it  was,  he  never  went  near  the  Widow  Branch's 
again.  Be  was  talked  to  a  good  deal  about  it, 
but  yon  could  get  nothing  out  of  him,  except 
that,  there  was  altogether  too  much  want  of  dis- 
similarity in  the  Branch  family,  aod  he  couldn't 
see  the  utility  of  a  lot  of  sisters  being  so  unani- 
mous. You  see,  Job,"  concluded  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"the  more  he  saw  of  'em  tho  more  ho  couldn't 
tell  one  from  another." 

Another  time,  when  an  Indienant  ex-Democrat 
was  expounding  the  reasons  for  abandoning  his 
former  fellowship  and  enrolling  himself  under 
the  now  banner,  something  was  said  about  the 
absurdity  of  the  Breckinridge  followers  in  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  old  party  name,  whun  Demoorattc 
niinoir?"  h  =  5  Viae  S*en  ihMfll  wrrWiuj. 
&V3U  (his  hint  Mr.  Lincoln  spake,  relating  how 
an  ancient  colored  lady,  dwelling  upon  the  line 
of  one  of  tho  old  Missouri  high  toads,  had  ac- 
quired considerable  fame  as  a  manufacturer  of 
game  pies,  which  travelers  were  wont  to  pur- 
chase as  they  passed  her  habitation,  Red  enjoy 
as  they  weut  their  onward  way.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  her  "ole  man,"  who  provided 
the  chief  ingredient  of  theso  delightful  pasties, 
grew  feeble  and  rheumatic,  and  faded  to  keep  up 
the  supply;  but  the  business  was  too  profitable 
to  be  Btopped,  and  tho  salos  went  on  for  awhile 
as  briskly  as  ever.  Presently,  hoivevor,  custo- 
mers began  to  grumble,  and  at  last  Aunt  Jenny 
was  called  to  account. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  these  pies  of  yours, 
Aunt  Jenny V 

"Well,  what  ia  the  matter;  th»y's  good  pies, 
isn't  they?" 

"But  there's  no  game  in  them." 

"lior,  child,  prayer  hen  (prairie  hen)  ain't 
suitable  to  these  times.  My  ole  man,  ha  d«  the 
best  ho  can,  but  th»y's  too  quick  for  his  rheu- 
matiz.     You  jest  wait  awhile. 

"But  yon  shouldn't  let  on  to  sell  game  pies 
when  there's  nothing  but  nrnst  and  old  pork  to 
them.  What  do  you  call  them  earns  pies  for, 
anyhow?" 

Aunt  Jenny  thought  this  unreasonable,  and  her 
patience  gave  way. 

"Bless  you,  ohilii,  I  call  'em  game  pies  'cause 
that's  their  name.  Game  pieR  always  was  the 
name,  and  game  pies  la  always  a-going  to  be  the 
name.     That's  all  they  is  about  it. " 

Election  day  came  and  passed  quietly  enough. 
A  little  before  the  closing  of  the  polls  Mr.  Lin- 
coln sent  a  message  to  my  hotel,  reminding  me 
that  he  had  promised  he  would  n't  go  to  vote 
without  mo  and  saying  that  he  was  now  ready 
There  was  not  much  to  be  made  of  the  incident, 
for  newspaper  purposes.  He  had  east  too  many 
ballots  in  the  game  place  for  the  conventional 
proceeding  to  excite  curiosity  now,  presi- 
dential candidate  though  be  was.  He 
was  cheered  a  little  perfunctorily,  and 
a  few  spectators — the  fugacious  Job 
among  them,  no  doubt— looked  on  while  he  tore 


awav  the  list  of  electors  from  the  printed  Repub- 
lican ticket  and  deposited  the  balance  of  the 
slip.  I  remember  my  disappointment  at  not 
finding  material  enough  in  the  transaction  for 
more  than  a  few  lines  of  description.  But  then, 
I  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  journalism. 
Your  modem  special  correspondent  would  ask 
no  better  basis  for  continuous  pages  of  brilliant 
narrative — more  power  to  his  nimble  fingers  and 
siill  more  nimble  imagination. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  night  fol- 
lowing tho  election  was  the  most  exciting  of  my 
visit.  The  great  result  bad  long  been  pant  a 
doubt,  but  there  was  none  tho  less  eagerness  to 
learn  the  detnile.  Tho  little  telegraph  office,  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  was  a  scene  of  the  liveli 
est  Interest,  though  only  a  few  individuals  were 
permitted  to  invade  its  privacy  and  get  tho  new3 
fr->sb  from  the  wires.  As  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, reports  of  the  most  gigantic  ami  impos- 
sible dimensions  circulated  outside.  The  South- 
erners in  Washington  had  set  fire  to  the 
Cao'ttol.  Jeff  Davis  bad  proclaimed  rebellion 
in  Mississippi,  and  Douglas  bad  been  seized 
as  u  hostage  in  Alabama.  Blood  was  running  in 
tho  stroets  of  New  York  and  could  not  be  stopped. 
The  negroes  of  Virginia  had  risen  in  insurrec- 
tion.     Buchanan   had    resigned   the   presidency. 


Any  person  emerging  from  the  telegraph  station 
and  denying  these  and  kindred  rumors  was  set 
down  as  having  his  own  reasons  for  concealing  the 
dreadful  truth.  As  for  .Air.  Lincoln,  it  was,  of 
course,  preposterous  to  look  to  him  for  a  square 
statement  or  any  statement  of  tho  facts.  The 
privileged  half-dozen  who  went  freely  in  and  out. 
|  being  unable  to  confirm  the  catalogue  of  horrors, 
I  became  extremely  unpopular,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  up(l a't-  :  ing  remarks  concern- 
ing their  character,  vocation,  manners  and  tp- 
penrance. 

The  President-elect   came    frequently  to  learn 
the  incoming    intelligence,  but  it  was  not    until 
a  comparatively  late  hour  that  anything  except 
formal  returns  began    to    arrive.       There   was  a 
little   gathering  of  friendly    neighbors  in  a  hall 
not    far  distant,    where,    Mrs.    Lincoln    sat    sur- 
rounded by  the   ladies  of   hor  acquaintance,  en- 
joying her  share  of  the  triumph.     Once  or  twice 
her   husband    looked  in    upon    this   pnrtv,    but 
did     cot      'org      remain.        Toward       midnight  I 
telegraphic  messages  addressed  directly   to    him    ' 
commenced  to  take  i!k>  place  of  the  regular  pub-  j 
lie   dispatches.     Mr.    Cameron    was   heard  from  I 
more  than  once  with  r»sneet  to  the  vote  of  Penn-  ! 
sylvania.     Words    of   congratulation   and  cheer 
came  from    various   Republican    leaders   in    the 
Northern    States.     By   and    by    the   operator's 
voice  was  heard  in  a   less  exuberant  tone,  read- 
ing out  the  announcement: 

"Hammond  and  Chestnut,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, have  resigned  from  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate." 

It  was  the  first  note  of  discord  to  interrupt  the 
general  rejoicing— tho  first  forewarning  of  the 
shadow  to  all  this  brightness.  It  was  unexpect- 
ed, too;  and  coming  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  of 
enthusiasm,  sent  a  disagreeable  chill  through 
most  of  those  who  listened.  A  few  hours  later 
I  it  would  not  have  produced  so  ugly  a  shock.  I 
looked  at  Mr.  Lincoln,  wondering"  if  this  sharp 
I  reminder  would  bring  up  any  sign  of  deeper  con- 
I  sciousness  than  he  had  thus  "far  shown.  There 
was  none.  He  received  it  with  the  same 
smile  he  had  worn  all  the  evening  while 
hearing  the  reitorated  confirmations  of 
his  success.  Was  it  insensibility?  He 
lingered  yet  a  little  longer,  then  went  out  into 
the  street,  whence  he  did  not  return — at  least, 
not  while  I  remained  in  the  vicinity.  Looking 
forth,  once  or  twice,  I  mw  him  wnlkfmr  stowty 
up  and  down,  quite  alone,  the  thoroughfares  be- 
ing by  that  time  deserted.  Presently  I  started 
for  my  hotel  with  one  of  the  citizens  who  had 
also  waited  till  near  the  last.  As  we  passed  the 
solitary  figure  we  exchanged  leavetakinps,  and 
my  companion  observed: 

"Quick  work  for  those  South  Carolina  Sena- 
tors, wasn't  it?  Turned  tail  as  soon  as  thev  got 
the  news." 

"There  are  plenty  left,"  answered  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. "A  little  while  ago  I  saw  a  couple  of 
shooting  stars  fall  down,  hissingand  sputtering. 
Plenty  left  for  many  a  bright  night" 

Excepting  for  a  formal  farewell,  I  did  not 
again  see  him  in  Springfield,  and  1  can  remem- 
ber that  those  few  midnight  words,  although 
weighted  with  no  evidence  of  especial  serious- 
ness, had  a  measurable  effect  in  softening  the 
Impression  produced  by  his  persistent  laughing 
humor.  It  was,  I  think,  the  first  observation  I 
had  heard  from  him  in  which  no  jest  was  im- 
plied. Strange  as  It  seems  to  me  now,  I  look 
over  the  abundant  notes  I  have  preserved  of  that 
visit,  during  which  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  daily  for 
more  tha.i  a  week,  and  o^ten  for  hours  at  a  time, 
without  finding  the  faintest  foreshadowing  of 
the  character  in  which  he  afterward  revealed 
himself.  Had  any  disaster  intervened  to  pre- 
vent his  inauguration  in  1801,  I  should  never 
have  known  how  to  persuade  myself  that  the 
Nation  had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  Was  it 
because  of  my  incapacity  to  see  beneath  the  sur- 
face? Was  it  because  he  chose  to  wear  a  mask? 
Or  was  it,  as  I  grew  to  believe,  that  the  Lincoln 
of  the  war  did  not  then  exist?  I  shall  try  to 
draw  no  further  inferences,  but  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  unsettled  as  it  stands  in  my  memoranda 
of  twenty-three  years  ago. 


MEMORABLE  CANVASSES. 

Somebody  has  said  that  only  two  papers  in 
the  country  appear  to  be  aware  that  a  presi- 
dential canvass  Is  under  way.  One  of  these 
is  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency, and  the  other  Is  the  paper  in  Montana 
which  la  run  by  the  President's  son.  This,  of 
course,  is  intended  for  a  joke,  but  it  Is  a  joke 
that  has  some  point.  The  canvass  thus  far  has 
been  notably  dull.  This  apathy  is  seen  on  both 
sides.  It  is  the  rule  that  the  "outs"  in  a 
presidential  or  other  canvass  display  the 
greater  activity  and  enterprise  and  muster 
up  or  simulate  the  greater  enthusiasm,  but 
the  '  'outs"  in  the  present  campaign  are  show- 
ing as  little  energy  and  demonstrativeness  as 
the  "ins."  There  must  be  reasons  for  this 
lack  of  activity,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made 
here  to  point  them  out,  but  first  the  exciting 
and  picturesque  campaigns  will  be  recalled. 

Apart  from  the  novelty  of  the  matter  the 
first  and  second  elections  for  President  were 
almost  utterly  devoid  of  excitement.  The 
element  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  choice 
of  President  was  entirely  absent.  In  those 
days  two  men  were  voted  for  on  each  ticket. 
That  is,  each  member  of  the  Electoral  College 
votedfor  two  men, and  the  man  favored  by  the 
largest  number  of  Electors  was  made  Presi- 
dent and  the  one  standing  next  highest  was 
made  Vice  President.  Nobody  doubted  that 
Washington  would  be  chosen  president.  He 
was  the  choice  of  the  people  almost  unani- 
mously, and  ho  received  the  vote  of  every 
Elector.  Sixty-nine  votes  were  cast  for  him, 
and  the  same  number  in  the  aggregate  were 
divided  up  among  eleven  others,  but  John 
Adams  led  among  them,  and  obtained  the 
vice  presidency.  This  was  the  first  election, 
which  took  place  in  1789.  In  the  second  elec- 
tion more  votes  were  cast,  but  the  result  was 
the  same.  There  was  some  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  the  choice  in  the  third  election,  that 
which  took  place  in  1796,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  being  the  chief  aspirants  for 
the  higher  office.  Adams  led  in  the  voting 
and  secured  the  presidency,  while  Jefferson 
stood  second  and  had  to  content  himself  with 
the  smaller  office. 

The  earliest  really  exciting  campaign  took 
place  in  1800.  Party  lines  by  this  time  began 
to  be  pretty  well  defined,  and  men  divided  on 
issues  rather  than  on  the  personality  of  the 
candidates.  Among  the  Federalists,  or  the 
party  of  Washington,  Adams  and  John  Jay, 
the  favorites  were  Adams  and  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  while  among  the  Anti-Federalists 
Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  stood  foremost  in 
popular  regard.  In  this  election  the  Federal- 
ists were  beaten.  Adams  obtained  Co  electoral 
votes  and  Pinckney  64.  so  that  if  the  Fed- 
eralists remained  ahead  Adams  would  have 
been  made  President  a  second  time  and 
Pinckney  Vice  President.  But  it  was  their 
opponents  who  won.  Contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, the  two  men  on  that  side— Jeffer- 
son and  Burr— received  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  73.  There  being  no  choice  by  the 
Electoral  College,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  called  on  to  make  the  selection,  and 
after  a  long  and  exciting  struggle  the  presi- 
dency went  to  Jefferson  and  the  vice  presi- 
dency to  Burr.  Then  the  Constitution  was 
changed,  and  the  Electors  have  ever  since 
made  their  choice  for  President  and  for  Vice 
President  separately.  ^^ 


affected  to  treat  this  exuberance  with  derision 
and  contempt,  but  they  were  alarmed  at  the 
outlook,  and  for  reasons  which  were  abun- 
dantly justified  by  the  event.  In  the  election 
Harrison  carried  nineteen  States  and  Van  Bu- 
ren  only  seven.  It  was  a  stupendous  and  glo- 
rious victory  for  the  Whigs,  over  a  party  which, 
had  controlled  the  Government  for  forty  years, 
except  during  the  four  years  of  the  second 
Adams'  presidency;  but  the  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tory were  quickly  lost,  for  Harrison  died  after 
being  in  the  White  House  a  month,  and  Tyler, 
the  Vice  President,  who  stepped  into  the 
higher  office,  betrayed  his  colleagues  and 
brought  the  party  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

The  campaign  of  18-44,  although  altogether 
lacking  in  the  spectacular  elements  of  the  one 
which  took  place  four  years  previously,  is  of 
permanent  interest  to  intelligent  persons  for 
several  reasons.  This  was  the  first  year  in 
which  any  "dark  horse"  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  the  first  year  in  which  the 
election  hinged  on  the  result  in  any  particular 
State,  and  the  first  year  in  which  a  minor  par- 
ty turned  tho  scale  in  a  presidential  canvass. 
It  was  also  the  year  in  which  the  two-thirds 
rule  in  Democratic  National  Conventions  lor 
presidential  nominees  was  formally  affirmed. 
Henry  Clay  was  the  Whig  candidate  In  that 
year,  and  James  K.  Polk  the  Democratic 
nominee.  Polk  was  the  "dark  horse." 
Nobody  imagined  before  the  Convention  mot 
that  he  would  be  the  candidate;  most  persons 
thought  that  Van  Buren  would  be  nominated. 
The  two-thirds  rule  was  brought  forward  In 
order  to  defeat  him,  and  It  did  this.  The 
minor  organization  In  that  canvass  was  the 
Liberty  party,  which  figured  in  the  canvass  of 
1840,  also,  with  James  G.  Birney  at  Its  head, 
as  in  that  year.  A  concession  to  the  slavery 
element,  which  was  made  by  Clay  in  a  private 
letter  that  was  published  during  the  canvass, 
sent  a  sufficient  number  of  anti-slavery  Whigs 
in  New  York  over  to  the  Liberty  party  to  give 
that  State  to  Polk.  In  the  balance  between 
the  parties  in  1844  the  electoral  vote  of  New 
York  decided  the  election. 

In  1848,  also,  the  vote  of  a  "third"  party, 
and  in  the  same  State  as  In  1844,  turned  the 
scale.  This  time  it  was  the  Free  Soil  party, 
composed  of  members  of  the  defunct  Liberty 
organization,  with  anti-slavery  men  from 
both  of  the  old  parties,  which  did  the  mis- 
chief. Martin  Van  Buren  was  the  Free  Boil- 
ers' Presidential  candidate.  The  "Little 
Magician's"  friends  in  New  York  were  angry 
because  their  party  denied  him  the  nomina- 
tion in  1844,  and  in  1848  they  went  over  to 
him  In  such  numbers  In  that  State  that  the 
State,  and  with  it  the  Presidency,  went  to  the 
Whigs,  whose  nominee  was  Zachary  Taylor. 
Lewis  Cass  was  the  Democratic  candidate. 

The  canvass  of  1852  was  a  tame  affair.  It 
was  too  one-sided  to  arouse  much  interest  ex- 
cept in  its  early  stages.  The  Whig  party, 
whose  candidate  was  Gen.  Winfleld  Scott, 
was  in  the  last  throes  of  demoralization  and 
decrepitude,  and  was  easily  beaten  Dy  the 
Democracy  under  Franklin  Pierce.  Four 
years  later,  however,  there  was  much  activity 
and  excitement.  A  new  party,  the  Repub- 
lican, made  its  advent  into  the  national 
arena  then,  led  by  John  C.  Fremont.  For 
more  than  half  of  the  canvass  Fremont 
seemed  to  be  a  winner,  but  treachery,  or 
what  has  been  called  treachery,  in  some  of 
the  States  which  chose  State  officers  a  month 
or  two  before  the  Presidential  election,  beat 


In  1860  the  country  was  treated  to  a  little 
more  of  the  spectacular  effects  in  campaign- 
ing. This  was  not  quite  so  picturesque  a 
canvass  as  was  that  of  1840,  but  was  not  far 
behind  it  in  this  element.  There  were  not  as 
many  day  processions  as  in  1840,  and  the 
features  of  Interest  in  them  were  not  so 
numerous  or  so  variegated,  but  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  mass-meetings  was  fully  as 
great,  while  the  torchlight  parades  were  the 
largest  and  most  brilliant  that  the  country 
has  ever  seen.  Lincoln,  the  Republican 
standard-bearer,  captivated  the  fancy  of  the 
young  voters  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as 
Harrison  and  Clay  had  a  generation  earlier. 
But  he  had  one  Important  advantage  over 
them— his  party  had  a  clearly-defined  pur- 
pose, which  it  kept  in  mind  ail  the  time,  and 
to  which  all  its  members  were  enthusiastically 
devoted.  This  was  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  As  the  Democratic  party  was 
split  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  was  led 
by  Breckinridge  and  the  other  by  Douglas, 
the  North  was  confident  of  Lincoln's  election, 
and  even  the  South  looned  for  it,  and  began 
preparing  for  tho  conillct  which  set  in  a  year 
afterward. 

After  1860  no  really  exciting  or  sensational 
canvass  took  place  until  1876.  It  is  true  the 
element  of  doubt  was  present  to  some  extent 
in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  1864, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Union  arms  to  gain 
the  successes  looked  for,  but  the  triumphs  of 
Sherman's  army  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  that  year  silenced  the  Copperheads,  en- 
couraged the  North  and  rendered  Lincoln's  re- 
election inevitable.  For  a  few  weeks,  too, 
after  the  indorsement  of  Greeley,  the  Liberal 
Republican  candidate,  by  the  Democracy  in 
1872,  there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  for  a  turn- 
over in  the  executive  branch  of  Jhe  Govern- 
ment, but  the  Greeley  boom  collapsed  early 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign  was  flat 
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an    Eastern  Man  who 
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[From  the  Springfield  (Mass  )  ««»«*"«■»•' 
About  a  mouth  before  election  day  in  the 
forenoon.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  seated  in  the 
Governor's  room  at  the  Illinois  State  Capitol 
at  Springfield  talking  with  a  Visitor  1M 
ooorTpened  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Olmst  J 
ol  somers.  Ct. ,  were  ushered  in.  Mr.  Lhicom 
rose  and  bowed  and  asked  them  to  be  seated 
untune  had  finished  his  present  engagement. 
n  was  a  very  large  room,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Om:teJ:oughtIcornersumcientlyr0tet 

Meanwhile,    how   did    the   Connecticut   ft.u 


^p^nlp-bethcrev    The  Oreads ^heen 

visiting  Jonathan B.    J"f     Mrs        Olmsted's 

the  aiternoon  Crouch    the  Uilure  wtra 
pe^red  SncolnTvisitor   pocket* l   the    not* 
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Wffi°nKaifre  UnS.^He  laughed  and. 
bringing  Wsgrea?  "and  down  upon  Mr.    Olm- 

Bt?.dThen  you're' $Uh.maaI  want  to   see. 
grtat  enough  to  be  simple  and  .unaflected  in 

political  affairs,  and  especially  If  Mr.  Oimsieq. 
knew  such  and  such  public  men.  and  then   M 

jT^hU^6  SSS^ASS?"1'  •  °InthaeSe 
'mat.'' wasln  br^Jonn  Olmsted's  opinion 
JS  thU  New  Hampshire  statesman.  Charies 
|uSneNrewaSsoonPBasnbiectof  Mr •  W^,'. 
fnrm tries      "What  do  you  think  of  buninerr 

ass  %s"  «s?  ;"'"•£?  "a 

chuleus1*  was   al^alkeT  about  and  some 
they  should  stay.         we  »»»„  oimstead 

nnC  the  wall  of  the  room  there  was  hung 
a  large  wooden  chain  some.  16  teet  long 
WSf  M  Mr.  U-oln  expiame had  been 
carved  out  ol  a  Tall  hy  an   a  OU8l     „ 


if  his  visitor  thought  it  would  really  be  strong 
enough.  Neither  one,  as  this  talk  was  passed 
back  and  lorth,  had  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  terrible  secession  seam  which  wa3  soon 
to  display  itself  and  in  the  binding  of  which 
one  of  them  was  destined  to  give  up  his  life. 
Finally  the  Olmsteds  went  away  after  a  talk 
that  had  lasted  full  two  hours.  As  they  were 
passing  down  the  State  Capitol  steps  Mr. 
Olmsted  turned  to  his  wife  and  said: 

••That  man  has  captured  me.  I  must  get 
home  in  time  to  vote. " 

So  they  hastened  their  journey  and  there 
was  one  more  ballot  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  18U0  than  would  have  been  if  the  Olmsteds 
had  made  their  train  connections  in  spring- 
field  About  two  years  later  in  Washington 
Mr.  Oimstead  saw  Lincoln  once  again.  In  com- 
pany with  a  Connecticut  Congressman  lie 
went  to  the  White  House.  The  President  im- 
mediately recognized  his  visitor. and  recalled 
their  Springfield  talk.  A  great  change  had 
come  over  Mr.  Lincoln's  face.  In  I860  his 
color  was  good  and  healthy,  but  now  it  haa 
turned  to  a  tan  color.  Then  his  fine  counte- 
nance and  splendid  eyes  were  pleasant  to 
look  upon;  now  he  wore  a  ragged  beard,  his 
hair  was  tumbled  back  from  the  ceaseless 
combing  of  the  long  fingers  and  the  eyes  had 
become  deep  wells  of  melancholy. 
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ROOM    IN    THE    OLD    STATE    HOUSE,    SPRINGFIELD,    ILL.,    WHERE    LINCOLN    HAD    HIS    CAM- 
n  s     PAIGN    HEADQUARTERS. 
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LINCOLN'S  CAMPAIGN. 

Mr.  Cox  Wrong  About  the  Precedent 
He  Gave  for  His  Stamping  Tour. 

To  Thk  Sun  and  New  York  Hbrald  : 
As  an  independent  voter  I  have  for  the 
last  four  long  years  been  Indulging  in 
the  hope  that  when  the  Democratic  party 
had  ar.other  chance  to  select  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  it  would  profit  by  past 
experience  and  choose  one  whose  char- 
acter and  personality  would  appeal  to 
the  independent  voter,  and  whose  con- 
duct would  Inspire  faith  in  his  sincerity 
and  wisdom,  but  above  all,  one  who 
would  promise  relief  from  the  old  politi- 
cal saws  that  have  been  the  stock  in 
trade  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  successors, 
and  which  have  wearied  a  long  suffer- 
ing people  for  many  years. 

It  is  a  distinct  disappointment,  there- 
fore, to  realize  that  the  man  the  Demo- 
crats have  chosen  for  that  important 
place  has  consented  to  assume  the  role 
of  the  demagogue  and  sacrifice  his  per- 
sonal dignity  by  touring  the  country 
and  calling  our  attention  to  obsolete 
things  we  want  to  forget,  Instead  of 
offering  us  a  promise  of  things  we  want 
to  accomplish.  That  such  a  man  should 
be  careless  in  his  utterance,  offensive 
in  his  manner  and  inaccurate  in  his 
statements  is  not.  surprising,  but  it  is 
embarrassing  for  some  of  his  friends 
who  are  continually  compelled  to  apolo- 
gize for  him. 

May  1  not  use  your  column  to  cor- 
rect one  of  his  recent  misstatements 
which  should  never  have  been  made  by 
any  one  having  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  our  political  history,  and  certainly 
not  by  a  man  who  pretends  to  be  "too 
fond  of  the  truth  to  adopt  the  expedi- 
ent"? In  a  speech  made  a  few  days  ag6 
in  Milwaukee,  while  endeavoring  to  de- 
fend his  conduct  in  "swinging  round  the 
circle,"  of  which  he  evidently  felt  some 
misgivings,  he  said  that  "Lincoln,  the 
greatest  American  of  all  time,  did  not 
hold  it'  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  office 
when  he  sought  the  Presidency  to  go 
before  the  people,  not  of  his  own  State 
alone,  but  to  travel  as  far  as  the  facil- 
ities of  that  time  would  permit." 

Now  the  fact  is  that  during  hip  whole 
campaign  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  once  leave 
his  home  In  Springfield.  "He  made  no 
addresses,  wrote  no  public  letters,  held 
no-  conferences',  and  beyond  a  few  casual 
interviews  the  campaign  went  on  with 
scarcely  a  private  suggestion  or  touch 
of  actual  direction  from  the  Republican 
candidate."  (See  Hay  and  Nicolay's 
"Life  of  Lincoln,"  Volume  II.,  page  287.) 
It  is  true  that  preceding  his  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  ho  made  his  famous 
speech  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York, 
but  this  was  by  'special  invitation,  as 
were  others  he  delivered  during  the 
same  period  at  Manchester,  Exeter, 
'  Dover  and  Concord  and  Hartford,  Woon- 
socktt  and  New  Haven  (see  "Abraham 
Lincoln."  by  George  Haven  Putnam, 
page  46). 

j  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  (see  "Lincoln 
'the  Leader"  by  Gilder, 'page  93);  wrlt- 
S  ten  while  he  was  on  this  tour,  he  says, 
j  "I  have  been  unable  to  escape  this  toil. 
I  If  I  had  foreseen  it  I  think  I  would  not 
have  come  East  at  aiy  ^ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these 
speeches  furnish  no  precedent  for  Mr, 
Cox's  conduct,  and  were  made  without 
the  least  thought  of  any  personal  ad- 
vantage, but  they  led  to  a.v(  awakening 
.of  the  public  conscience  that  finally  de- 
stroyed the  institution  of  slavery  and 
made  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Ideal  of 
American  manhood   for  all  time. 

Horace  G.  Young. 
Manchester.  Vt.,  September  11. 
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MB.  Lincoln's  position. 
We  read  in  the  Albany  Keening  Journal:  "Since  the 
newspapers  have  made  our  recent  visit  to  Springfield  the 
occasion  of  remark,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln  has  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened our  confidence  in  his  fitness  for  the  high  position  he 
is  to  occupy;  of  his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  great 
trust  reposed  in  hiin;  of  his  enlightened  appreciation  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  surround  us;  of  his  desire 
that  the  Free  States,  if  in  any  thing  delinquent,  should 
fulfill  their  constitutional  duties;  of  his  determination  to 
require  from  all  the  States  an  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
obedience  to  the  Constitution;  and  finally,  of  his  earnest 
and  inflexible  devotion  to  the  principles  and  sympathies  of 
Republicanism." 

"WHY   LINCOLN   WON'T   SPKAK. 

James  P.  Luse,  of  Indiana,  publishes  a  narrative  of  an 
hour's  conversation  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  which  he  says: 

"In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumor 
that  he  intended  to  make  public  in  some  shape  bis  views 
of  public  affairs  at  this  juncture,  he  said  thai  he  had  as 
much  curiosity  to  know  what  kind  of  a  prmiuncdaini cnto 
the  South  wanted  and  wished  as  the  Suuth  had  to  kuow 
what  kind  he  would  make,  if  he  made  one  at  all.  '  If  they 
would  suppress  Benjamin's  speech  because  it  contained  ex- 
tracts from  my  speeches,  which  he  considered  conservative, 
is  it  likely,'  said  he,  'that  they  would  make  public  to  the 
masses  of  the  South  any  thing  that  I  might  now  write?1 " 


Questioned  on  Slush  Fund, 
He  Explained  He  Had 
Spent  75  Cents  Out  of 
$200  Gift  to  Campaign 


He  Told  Temperance  Ad- 
vocates That  "the  Prac- 
tice of  Drinking  Is  as 
Old  as  the  World  Itself" 

By  William  0.  Trapp 

Copyright       1927     (New      York     Evening 
World),  Press  Publishing  Company 

What  would  Lincoln  do? 

In  many  thousands  of  meeting 
places  and  banquet  rooms  in  every 
section  of  the  country  that  ques- 
tion will  be  asked  to-day  on  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  by  thousands  of 
orators  and  Just  plain  speakers. 

His  writings  and  speeches  dis- 
close that  the  Great  American  was 
a  myriad-minded  man  in  a  fuller 
sense  than  Shakespeare  was,  the 
scholai-s  say,  and  that  Lincoln 
touched  with  his  genius  on  many 
phases  of  the  life  of  his  day  that 
seem  startlingly  new  to  the  present 
generation. 

Political  corruption,  for  example, 
was  nothing  novel  in  Lincoln's  day, 
even  in  the  forties,  when  he  ran 
in  Illinois  for  Congress.  The 
problem  of  campaign  contributions 
is  just  now  to  the  fore  in  his  own 
State  of  Illinois,  where  the  ap- 
pointed and  elected  Senator, 
Smith,  is  in  a  perplexing  position 
because  of  contributions  from  the 
public  utilities  and  others. 

FACED    SAME    QUESTION 

Lincoln  had  the  same  question 
to  face.  His  Whig  friends  raised 
$200  for  his  campaign  expenses, 
and  up  and  down  the  wide  open 
prairies  of  Illinois  Lincoln  barn- 
stormed to  convince  the  voters, 
unsuccessfully,  that  he  should  be 
their  Congressman. 

When  the  votes  had  been 
counted  and  questions  were  asked 
about  the  use  of  campaign  funds, 
just  as  they  are  being  asked  to- 
day, Lincoln  confessed  that  he  had 
spent  75  cents  of  the  $200  fund. 

"I  did  not  need  the  money,"  he 
said  of  that  fund.  "I  made  the 
canvass  on  my  own  horse;  my  en- 
tertainment, being  at  the  houses 
of  friends,  cost  me  nothing,  and 
my  only  outlay  was  75  cents  for  a 
barrel  of  cider,  which  some  farm 
hands  insisted  I  should  treat  to." 

That  was  his  letter  to  his  back- 
ers in  1846.  Whether  the  cider 
was  sweet  or  hard,  the  record  does 
not  state. 

Later  when  the  same  vexation 
came  to  face  him  in  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency,  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  as  follows: 

"Allow  me  to  say  that  I  cannot 
enter  the  ring  on  the  money  basis 
■ — first,    because   in   the   main    it   is 

vr~'t'rV-    -r.r)      I    have    not 

and  cannot  gel  the  muiu^.  ».  —  ., 
in  the  main  the  use  of  money  is 
wrong,  but  for  certain  objects  in  a 
political  contest  the  use  of  some 
Is  both  right  and  Indispensable." 

PROHIBITION    UP    THEN 

The  Prohibition  question  was  an 
active  one  even  in  those  days, 
though  it  was  called  the  temper- 
ance problem  then. 

Just  a  few  years  before  the  cider 
incident,  Lincoln  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  speech  before  the  Wash- 
ington Temperance  Society  at 
Springfield  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day, 1842.  The  society  was  named 
after  George  Washington  in  the 
belief     that     the     Father     of     His 


Country  took  a  nip  now  %nd  then, 
but  that  he  was  always  temperate 
in  his  drinking.  The  researches 
of  W.  E.  Woodward  and  Rupert 
Hughes  were,  of  course,  not  then 
available. 

Lincoln  spoke  frankly. 

"The  practice  of  drinking  is  as 
old  as  the  world  itself,"  he  told 
the  temperance  members.  "When 
all  of  us  of  maturity  first  opened 
our  eyes  upon  the  stage  of  ex- 
istence we  found  intoxicating 
liquor  recognized  by  everybody, 
used  by  everybody,  repudiated  by 
nobody.  It  commonly  entered  Into 
the  first  draught  of  the  Infant  and 
the  last  draught  of  the  dying 
man." 

On  the  same  occasion  he  spoke 
to  his  audience  as  follows:  "The 
preacher,  it  is  said,  advocates 
temperance  because  he  is  a  fanatic 
and  desires  a  union  of  the  church 
and  the  state;  the  lawyer  from  his 
pride  and  vanity  of  hearing  him- 
self speak,  and  the  hired  agent  for 
his   salary. 

"Too  much  denunciation  against 
dram-selling  and  dram-drinkers 
was  indulged  in.  This.  I  think, 
was  both  impolitic  and  unjust.  It 
was  Impolitic  because  it  is  not 
much  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be 
driven  to  anything;  still  less  to  be 
driven  about  that  which  is  ex- 
clusively his  own  business,  and 
least  of  all,  where  such  driving  is 
to  be  submitted  to  at  the  expense 
of  pecuniary  interest  of  a  burning 
appetite." 

In  those  early  days,  particularly 
in  the  thirties,  the  lyceum  flour- 
ished, and  Lincoln,  as  a  lawyer  and 
therefore  one  of  the  readlcc-t 
speechmakers  in  the  community, 
was  frequently  called  upon  for 
addresses. 
SCORES    DISREGARD    OF   LAW 

At  one  of  those  meetings,  be- 
fore the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  of 
Springfield,  in  1837,  Lincoln  said 
several  words  that  have  a  start- 
lingly  modern  tone.     He  said: 

"If  I  am  not  overwary,  there  is 
i  even  now  something  of  ill  omen 
amongst  us.  I  mean  the  increas- 
ing disregard  for  law  which  per- 
vades the  country- — the  growing 
disposition  to  substitute  the  wild 
and  furious  passions  in  lieu  of 
the  sober  judgment  of  courts  and 
the  worse  than  savage  mobs  for 
the  executive  ministers  of  Jus- 
tice." 

Even  in  his  day  the  courts  were 
jammed  with  litigation,  if  one  may 
believe  a  speech  he  planned  to 
make  to  some  young  lawyers.  He 
wrote  out  his  notes,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  quoted: 

"Discourage  litigation.  Persuade 
your  neighbors  to  compromise 
whenever  you  can.  Point  out  to 
them  how  the  nominal  winner  is 
often  a  real  loser — in  fees,  ex- 
penses and  waste  of  time.  As  a 
peacemaker  the  lawyer  has  a  su- 
perior opportunity  of  being  a  good 
man.  There  will  still  be  business 
enough. 

"Never     stir     up     litigation.         A 

worse  lawyer  can  scarcely  be  found 
than  one  who  does  this.  Who  can 
be  more  nearly  a  fiend  Than  he 
who  habitually  overhauls  the  reg- 
ister of  deeds  in  search  of  titles 
whereon  to  stir  up  strife  and  put 
money  in  his  pocket?  A  moral 
tone  ought  to  be  infused  into  the 
profession  which  should  drive 
such  men  out  of   it." 

And  on   that  very  night  he  also 


tain  speakers  on  a  certain  impor- 
tant question  of  1927.  ' 

Lincoln  also  once  declared  that 
"this  country,  with  all  its  institu- 
tions, belongs  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  it." 

Education,  which  to-day  is  en- 
'  gaging  many  of  the  best  minds, 
was  an  important  part  of  a  cam- 
paign speech  he  made  in  1832 
while  a  candidate  for  the  Illinois 
Legislature. 

"Upon  the  subject  of  education," 
he  said,  "not  presuming  to  dictate 
any'pian  or  system  respecting  it, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  view  it  as  the 
most  important  subject  which  we 
as    a    people    can    be    engaged    in. 


That  every  man  may  receive  at 
least  a  moderate  education  and 
thereby  be  enabled  to  read  the  his- 
tories of  his  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, by  which  he  may  duly  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  our  tree  institu- 
tions, appears  to  be  an  object  of 
vital  importance,  even  on  tills  ac- 
count alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advantages  and  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  all  ben  g  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures  and  other  works, 
both  of  a  religious  and  moral  na- 
ture, for  themselves." 

So  throughout  the  range  of  prob- 
lems he  hud  something  pertinent 
to  say,  something  still  of  value 
nearly   a   century   afterward. 


declared  that  "bad  laws,  if  they 
exist,  should  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  possible.  Still,  while  ihey  con- 
tinue in  force,  for  the  sa«e  of  ex- " 
ample  they  should  be  religiously 
observed." 

That  quotation  may  be  applied 
to  soma  of  our  modern  problems, 
and  one  may  guess  that  the  truth 
embodied  in  those  words  may  find 
application  on  the  tongues  of  cer- 
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Lincoln  As 
Known  In  '60 

"Of  priceless,  but  unpolished  gems, 

To  liberty  that  knew  them  not, 
His  genius,  as  a  camera  caught-l 
Rare    pictures,    without    blur    or 
blot— 
4.nd   fixed   them  on    the  scroll   of 
thought." 

February  12  is  the  123rd  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  our  immortal 
-.incoln. 

It  is  truly  a  marvelous  thing  how 
■ne  hfe  and  actions  of  one  man  can 
'fleet  the  lives  and  actions  of  mil- 
ions  and  will  for  centuries  to  come. 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debates.  ! 

Lincoln  gave  to  the  world  an  in-  ! 
;piration  and  an  ideal  such  as  no 
iher man   had   done.     Just   when 
lid    he    become    an    inspired    in 
inswer  to  this  I  only  wish  you  could 
:humb    the   pages   of   the   copy   of 
Political  Debates  Between  the  Hon 
^braham  and  the  Hon.  Stephen  A 
Jouglas,"  which  I  have  before  me 
tnd  see  the  underlinings  and  nota- 
ions  at  the  edge  of  the  pages,  not 
n  one  handwriting,  but  in  various 
lands,  and  you  would  set  that  h- 
■vas  inspiring  many  readers  in  the 
/ear   1860.     These   debates   between 
Lincoln   and   Douglas  of   the   cam- 
paign of  1858  were  printed  in  Co- 
lumbus,   O.,    with    the    consent    of 
Lincoln,  in  the  spring  of  I860   to  b  > 
used,  we  would  say  in  this  day    a" 
poliitcal  propaganda. 

Quoting  from  a  letter  to  the  pub- 
lshers  from  Lincoln,  dated  Decem- 
aer  18,  1859:  "The  copies  I  send  you 
ire  as  reported  and  printed  by  the 
■espective  friends  of  Senator  Doug   I 
as   and   myself,   at  the  time— that  ' 
s,  his  by  his  friends  and  mine  by  , 
nine,     it   would   be  unwarrantable 
iberty  for  us  to  change  a  word  or 
etter   of   his,    and   the   changes    J  J 

have  made  in  mine,  you  perceive. 
are  verbal  only  and  very  few  in 
number.  I  wish  the  reprint  to  be 
precisely  as  the  copies  I  send,  with- 
out any  comment  whatever."  (This 
shows  a  spirit  of  fair  play  so  evi- 
dent in  his  life).  These  debates 
were  wonderful  propaganda  and 
their  general  distribution  had  the 
proper  psychological  effect  upon  the 
nomination  and  election  of  the 
great  Emancipator. 

Henry  County  Did  Its  Share  in  1860. 
An  old  poll  sheet  made  for  the 
fall  election  of  1860,  and  in  th 
handwriting  of  Benj.  S.  Parker,  who 
was  a  very  young  man  at  that  date 
shows  that  he  judged  the  voters  in 
the  voting  precinct  of  Lewisville  as 
follows:  52  for  Lincoln,  24  for  Doug- 
las, 13  for  Breckenridge  and  4 
doubtful.  In  that  election,  Henry 
County  gave  Lincoln  2,736  votes; 
Douglas,  1,296;  Breckenridge,  90 
and  Bell.  Iff 


In  the  election  of  1864,  Lincoln 
made  a  little  gain  even  with  sc 
many  of  the  boys  in  the  Soutli 
fighting  for  freedom  and  in  the  ter- 
rible prisons.  In  that  .election  the 
county  gave  Lincoln  3,027  and  Mc- 
Clellan   1,057. 

And  what  were  they  calling  Lin- 
coln in  those  days  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion? It  seems  that  it  always  had 
been  the  custom  to  nickname  th 
presidential  aspirants  in  those  early- 
days. 

Lincoln  Called  "Old  Abe." 

Quoting  from  an  old  letter  from 
Waynesville,  O.,  September  4,  1860: 
"Are  you  raising  Lincoln  poles?    We 
are  going   it   strong  in   that   down 
here.    It  reminds  me  of  1840.  (That 
was    the    memorable    campaign    of 
William  Henry  Harrison,   when  the 
pole-raising  was  introduced).    "Old 
Abe"  is  sure  for  the  Buckeye  state 
Do  you  know  what  Douglas  is  run- 
ning for?    A  story  told  by  Senator 
Chandler  in  one  of  his  speeches  i.< 
pretty  good.    They  claim  that  they 
are   preparing    him    (Douglas)    for 
some  great  race  in  the  future— for 
the  sweepstakes  of  1864— when  they 
think   he    will   sweep    the   country 
'That  reminds  me,'  said  Chandler 
'of  the  story  of  an  old  Englishman 
who   had   a   terrier   puppy  he   was 
training.    He  had  spent  a  great  dea1 
of  time  and  labor  upon  the  animal 
and,   finally   determined   to   exhibit  | 
his  accomplishments.  '  So  he  called 
in  his  son  John   for  that   purpose 
"Now,  John,"  said  he,  "I  am  going 
to  get  down  on  all  fours  and  play 
bull,  and  then  you  will  see  what  h 
will  do."    So  the  old  man  went  on 
his  knees,  and  began  to  bellow  lik< 
a   bull   at   the   pup,   who   forthwith 
sprang  at  him,  seized  him   by   th 
nose,  and  shook  it   violently,  while- 
John  stood  by  clapping  his  hand^ 
and   enjoying   the   sport.     But   the 
old   man   thought   the    "dorg"    wa- 
carrying  the  joke  too  far,  as  he  could 
not  shake  him  off.    He  stopped  hi 
bellowing,  and  cried:  "Take  him  off 
take  him  off— take  the  beast  off  or  I 
he  will  kill  me."  "Never  mind,  Dad  "  i 
said  John,  "It  will  be  the  making  of  I 
the  pup." '    So  of  this  race  of  Doug    • 
las,  some  good  may  come  of  it    1 1 
dare  say,  though  I  don't  know  what."  ; 
Quoting   from   an  article   written  I 
by  Mr.  Parker  in  October,  1860,  we! 
find  that  "Old  Abe"  was  a  familiar 
name  in  Henry  County— "Old  Abe" 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  party.     Col 
Lane  pledged   Indiana,   and  Penn 
sylvania  went  to  Abe's  support.  How 
true  the  pledges  were.  Depend  upon 
it,  1860  will  usher  in  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  the  character 
and  policy  of  our  government  ever 
witnessed,  and  one  that  will  affect 

-7U.<  v^,    N  i   ^  kaIxU  ,  \ 


all  classes  and  grades  of  society. 
We  may  be  overconfident  in  the 
good  results  flowing  from  the  peo- 
ple's verdict,  or  rather  what  we  ex- 
pect that  verdict  to  be  in  November 
— hence  we  will  no  more  anticipate 
but  work,  and  work — and  wait  and 
see." 

Lincoln   Called   "Uncle   Abe." 

Quoting  from  a  letter  postmarked 
"Cincinnati,  O.,  November,  after 
election  1860":  "I  congratulate  you  j 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  state  or 
"Uncle  Abe's"  election.  It  is  thl 
most  glorious  triumph  of  freedom 
that  ever  was — excepting  the  Revo- 
lution. Hurrah  for  the  Hoosiers! 
Henceforth  Republicanism  is  safe. 
The  institution  of  self  government 
is  secure.  The  progress  of  our  par- 
ty has  been  like  an  earthquake.  No 
wonder  the  muttering  thunders  are 
heard  in  slaverydom.  It  will  have 
to  do  something  else  besides  threat- 
en and  fret  for  the  next  four  years." 
Rail-Spiitting  President. 

Prom  a  rural  district,  March  29, 
1861,  came  a  letter  from  which  we 
quote  to  show  that  Lincoln's  most 
famous  nickname  was  in  common 
use  at  that  early  date,  just  after  he 
had  been  inaugurated:  "I  was  out 
splitting  away  at  rail  timber,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Presi- 
dent of  myself,  but  for  the  needed 
repairs,  etc." 

Quoting  again  from  this  letter  we 
find  that  the  storm  of  war  is 
threatening.  The  writer  continues: 
"Our  country  'tis  of  thee,  of  thee 
I  sing — sweet  land  of  liberty;  oh! 
what  a  humbug!  The  land  of  free- 
dom— the  land  of  slaves — perhaps 
our  doom  has  come.  Even  now  th 
black  thunder  cloud  hangs  over  ui 
— the  whirlwind  of  ruin  will  be 
reigned  in  but  a  little  while  longer 
— but  who  can  guess  the  end? 

"What  do  you  think,  Ben,  of  Fort 
Sumpter?  Her  glorious  fate?  W( 
see  in  the  necessity  of  giving  up  this 
foothold  of  our  government  how 
nearly  has  the  foundation  of  Fed- 
eral power  been  undermined  by  its 
traitors. 

"Especially  by  those  who  were  at 
the  head  of  legislative  action.  They 
tried  to  hold  a  fair  face,  but  the 
mask  is  torn  off.  We  see  them  now 
The  people  know  them,  and  their 
works  follow  after  them.  It  is  al 
most  too  late — our  true  men  can 
hardly  change  the  consequences 
now.  The  Pilot  Lincoln  came  on 
board  too  late — the  ship  of  state 
has  struck  the  rock — it  has  sprung 
a  leak — it  is  parting  asunder. 

"This  is  a  dark  and  dismal  pic- 
ture, but  it  may  be  that  a  new  order 
of  things  is  necessary — perhaps  out 
of  the  chaos  a  new  world  will  arise 
— on  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple  a 
more  beautiful  and  more  perfect 
structure  of  freedom  may  be  built 
Do  you  look  at  it  in  this  light  some- 
times, Ben?  I  do,  now  and  then; 
all  is  for  tho  best." 


cr^ 


The  "rail-splitting"  correspondent 
j  although  discouraged,    could    vision 
I  rifts  in  the  great  storm  that  hov 
tred  over  the  country  during  those 
trying  days  of  the   early   '60s,   and 
it  was  this  same  vision   and  hop- 
I  that    the   thousands    of   noble   men 
,  had    in    those    days    which    finally 
i  brought  back  the  "land  of  liberty." 
The  year  1865  arrived,  and  in  th<- 
;  spring,    "Old    Abe,"    "Uncle    Abe," 
"The  Rail-Splitter,"  was  with  man 
kind  only  as  an  immortal. 

Lincoln  Immortalized. 
Was  Lincoln  immortalized  in  th 
minds  of  men  immediately  after  hi- 
death,  or  did  it  consummate,  only 
as  the  years  sped  by?    I  think  that 
here  is  the  answer  to  that  query  in 
as  far  as  we  are  locally  concerned 
Let  me  quote  from   an  ode   to  th?. 
Martyred  President  written  by  Mr 
Parker  right  after  the  assassination 
—in  fact  it  was  written  while  th 
body  of  Lincoln  lay  in  state  in  the 
corridors  of  the  old  Statehouse  a' 
Indianapolis    a    late    day    in    April 
1865: 

"We  read  the  blessed  morrow's  sign 
That  comes  to  hallow  every  place 
In  every  feature,  every  line 

Of  that  upturned  and  calmest  face 

How  age  on  age  shall  pile  its  weight; 

Yet  through  the  twilight  dim  and 

far, 

Among  the  wise  and  good  and  great 

Shall   Lincoln  shine  —  a  morning 

star. 

Rest!  patriot,  martyr,  saviour,  friend 

Defender  of  the  poor  and  weak! 
Thy  glory  shall  not  have  an  end 
While    history    has    a    voice    tc 
speak." 

"Thy  glory  shall  not  have  an  end 
while  history  has  a  voice  to  speak" 
—could  anything  be  more  prophetic 
and  has  not  that  prophecy  becom- 
more  than  true? 

On  the  day  late  in  April,  1865 
when  the  train,  bearing  the  bod: 
of  Lincoln  to  Indianapolis,  where  i' 
was  to  lie  in  state  in  the  corridor 
of  the  old  Statehouse,  passer 
through  the  southern  part  of  th 
county  over  Indiana  Central  R.  R 
(Pennsylvania  R.  R.),  thousands  of 


people  gathered  at  the  various  sta- 
tions to  pay  their  respect  to  th<. 
martyred  President. 

Mr:  Parker  had  hurriedly  secured 
the  printing  of  a  hand  bill  which 
was  distributed  among  these  gath- 
erings.   It  read: 

"We  mingle  our  tears  with 
yours.  Lincoln— emancipator  of 
the  race— friend  of  mankind- 
triumphs  over  death,  and  mounts 
victoriously  upwards  with  his  old 
familiar  tread." 

(The  original  hand  bill  hangs  on 
a  well  in  our  Historical  Building.) 
Rejoicing  Turns  to  Sadness. 

Quoting   from   a   reminiscence   of 
this   sad   day:    "Then   the   news   o' 
Lincoln's  assassination  was  flashed 
over    the    country,    transforming    r 
morning  of  rejoicing  on  account  o 
approaching  peace,  into  one  of  th 
saddest  days  ever  known  to  the  his 
tory  of  a  great  nation. 

"Well  do  I  recall  that  long  day  j 
of  rain,  through  which  the  body  o 
Abraham  Lincoln  reposed  on  its  | 
sable  catafalque,  surrounded  by  th 
somber  draperies  of  woe,  in  the  cor. 
ridor  of  the  old  Statehouse  at  In 
dianapolis. 

"It  was  in  the  'spring  o'  the  year' 
then,  and  no  day  was  ever  so  sad 
in    Indiana.      It    seemed    that    th 
very  elements  were  weeping  in  sym 
pathy  with  the  nation's  sorrow. 

"Thousands  of  people  subdued 
silent,  and  often  tearful,  thronged 
the  streets,  or  passed  with  solemn 
pace  and  silent  footfalls  by  the  bier 
of  their  fallen  benefactor.  Oh,  it 
was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  ! 

"The  days  immediately  preceding 
it   had    been    times   of    tremendou 


excitement,  in  which  flags,  heavily 
swathed  in  crepe,  hung  at  half  masr 
in  all  the  cities,  towns,  villages 
hamlets  and  even  at  country  school - 
houses  and  crossroads,  and  almost 
every  home  in  town  or  country  dis 
played  the  insignia  of  sorrow. 

"It  was  a  time  in  which  every  tru. 
heart  bore  its  burden  of  care  an^ 
sorrow  as  never  before  nor  since  in 
this  country. 

"A  detailed  history  of  those  ter 
rible    days   never   was,   never   could 
have  been,  and  never  ought  to  b. 
written." 

Lincoln's  Local  Friends. 

Quite  a  few  Henry  County  men 
were  acquainted  with  Lincoln.  Gen 
William  Grose,  Martin  L.  Bundy 
Simon  T.  Powell  and  Jehu  T.  Elliott 
these  four  having  taken  part  in  the 
early  Republican  conventions  at 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  werc 
thrown  in  contact  with  him  a  few 
years  before  he  became  President. 

The  most  interesting,  and,  per- 
haps, the  closest  friendship  with  th 
great  Emancipator  existed  with  Col 
Miles  M.  Murphey.  Mr.  Murph?y 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Tndiana': 
war  Governor,  Oliver  I  Morton. 
Through  the  Morton  friendship  anc 
Mr.  Murphey's  position  during  the 
war,  he  often  came  in  contact  with 
Lincoln. 


The  Goodwin  family  (Mrs.  George 
Goodwin  was  a  daughter  of  Mile 
Murphey)  retained  much  of  the  Lin- 
coln correspondence  for  many  years 
Quite  a  few  years  ago  these  valu- 
able letters  were  mailed  to  a  frienc 
in  the  East  for  inspection,  and  verj 
unfortunately  they  were  either  lost 
in  the  mail  or  stolen.  There  is  hop 
that  they  may  some  day  come  t- 
light.  "Even  with  this  loss,"  Mau 
rice  Goodwin  says,  "we  are  safely 
keeping  a  memento  more  to  be  ap- 
preciated than  letters." 

Lincoln  Autographed  Book. 
This  memento  of  which  Maurice 
Goodwin  speaks  is  an  autographed 
book   of   the   Lincoln   and   Douglas 
debates,  presented  to  Miles  Murphey 
by  Lincoln.     The   autograph   is   a- 
clear  and  distinct  as  it  was  the  day 
Lincoln  wrote  his  name  therein.  And 
another    interesting    gift    from    th 
great  President  is  an  old-fashioned 
"horn-handled"    razor    which,    Mr 
Goodwin   says,    is  safely  preserved 
along  with  a  gold-headed  cane  pre- 
sented by  the  good  friend  Morton. 
And  so  you  see  the  immortal  Lin- 
coln was  not  unknown  in  that  deep- 
er sense   of  what   our   own   people 
thought  of  him  and  the  impress  he 
made   in   those    early,   storm-laden 
days,  nor   was  he  unknown  to  our 
own  people   in  tlje  matter  of  per- 
sonal contact. 

"God  keepeth  His  universe 

And  brings  the  man  and  the  hour 
To  strangle  each  haunting  curse 

And   banish  its  evil  power, 
And  each  new  crisis  finds 

Its  hero  of  lofty  soul 
With  the  strength  of  myriad  mind- 
To  lead,  to  redeem,  console; 
But,  bearers  of  hope  and  light, 

No  two  are  alike,  nor  cast, 
Prom  shadows  of  ancient  might, 
In  molds  of  an  outgrown  past; 
Fame  knows  but  one  Lincoln.    He 
stands  alone — 
The  bey  from  the  cabin,  our  loved  ' 
our  own." 


Editor's  Note:— The  verse  quoted 
at  the  opening  of  this  article  wa 
found  in  Mr.  Parker's  handwriting 
The  last  quoted  verse  is  from  Mr 
Parker's  Lincoln  Centenary  poem- 
1909.) 
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LINCOLN'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  JEFFERSON 


No  series  of  discussions  released  through  Lincoln  Lore 
seems  to  have  met  with  more  favorable  reception  than 
the  several  monographs  dealing  with  serious  criticisms 
which  have  been  brought  against  Lincoln.  As  each  suc- 
ceeding November  brings  out  a  new  crop  of  political  as- 
pirants and  stirs  the  blood  of  the  old  ones,  this_  may  be  a 
proper  time  to  review  a  story  of  the  1860  campaign,  which 
holds  that  Abraham  Lincoln  brought  serious  charges 
against  Jefferson  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  him  and 
his  party. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Macomb,  Illinois, 
Eagle  in  August,  1860,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  stated  that  it  was  "an  extract  of  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1844": 

Lincoln  on  Jefferson 

"Mr.  Jefferson  is  a  statesman  whose  praises  are  never 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  democratic  party.  Let  us  attend 
to  this  uncompromising  friend  of  freedom,  whose  name 
is  continually  invoked  against  the  Whig  party.  The  char- 
acter of  Jefferson  was  repulsive.  Continually  puling 
about  liberty,  equality,  and  the  degrading  curse  of  slav- 
ery, he  brought  his  own  children  to  the  hammer,  and 
made  money  of  his  debaucheries.  Even  at  his  death  he 
did  not  manumit  his  numerous  offspring,  but  left  them, 
soul  and  body,  to  degradation  and  the  cart  whip.  A  daugh- 
ter of  this  vaunted  champion  of  democracy  was  sold  some 
years  ago  at  public  auction  in  New  Orleans,  and  pur- 
chased by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  who  wished  to  testify 
by  her  liberation  their  admiration  of  the  statesman  who 

"Dreampt  of  freedom  in  a  slave's  embrace." 

This  single  line  I  have  quoted  gives  more  insight  to  the 
character  of  the  man  than  whole  volumes  of  panegyric. 
It  will  outlive  his  epitaph,  write  it  who  may." 

A  copy  of  this  clipping  was  sent  to  Lincoln  by  Anson 
G.  Chester,  Esq.,  and  Lincoln  replied  to  him  as  follows: 

Springfield,  Ills.,  Sept.  5,  1860. 
Anson  G.  Chester,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  1st  is  received.  The  extract 
upon  a  newspaper  slip  which  you  sent,  and  which  I  here- 
with return,  is  a  base  forgery,  so  far  as  its  authorship  is 
imputed  to  me.  I  never  said  anything  like  it,  at  any  time 
or  place.  I  do  not  recognize  it  as  anything  I  have  ever 
seen  before,  emanating  from  any  source.  I  wish  my  name 
not  to  be  used ;  but  my  friends  will  be  entirely  safe  in  de- 
nouncing the  thing  as  a  forgery,  so  far  as  it  is  ascribed 
to  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

About  two  or  three  weeks  after  writing  to  Mr.  Chester, 
Lincoln  had  another  letter  referring  to  the  same  speech 
apparently  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him  in  Mc- 
Donough  County  of  which  Macomb  was  the  county  seat. 
To  this  inquirer  Lincoln  replied  in  these  words: 

Springfield,  Illinois,  October  1,  1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  September  21st  was  received 
some  time  ago,  but  I  could  not  till  now  find  time  to  an- 
swer it.  I  never  was  in  McDonough  County  till  1858.  I 
never  said  anything  derogatory  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Mc- 
Donough County  or  elsewhere.  About  three  weeks  ago 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  did  I  ever  see  or  hear  the 
language  attributed  to  me  as  having  been  used  toward 


Mr.  Jefferson;  and  then  it  was  sent  to  me,  as  you  now 
send,  in  order  that  I  might  say  whether  it  came  from  me. 
I  never  used  any  such  language  at  any  time.  You  may 
rely  on  the  truth  of  this,  although  it  is  my  wish  that  you 
do  not  publish  it. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

How  widely  this  story  became  circulated  there  is  no 
way  of  learning,  but  it  left  a  very  erroneous  impression 
which  has  lived  until  this  day,  that  Lincoln  had  no  ad- 
miration for  Jefferson.  In  two'  speeches  which  Lincoln 
made  in  Congress  in  1848  he  had  occasion  to  mention 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  in  both  instances  his  remarks  were 
complimentary. 

In  1852  Lincoln  was  asked  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on  Henry 
Clay  and  near  the  close  of  his  address  he  read  a  long 
letter  by  Jefferson  which  he  felt  to  be  very  complimentary 
to  the  Virginia  statesman  then  in  retirement. 

During  his  debates  with  Douglas  time  and  time  again 
he  showed  that  he  was  sustained  in  his  argument  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  there  was  always  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  the  great  statesman  whom  he 
quoted  as  an  authority  on  so  many  questions. 

In  April,  1859,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  invited  to  attend 
a  festival  in  Boston  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Although  distance  made  the  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  impossible  he  did  write  a  fine  testimonial  on 
Thomas  Jefferson  too  long  to  be  copied  here.  Lincoln  ar- 
gued that  his  own  party  now  stood  where  Jefferson  stood 
and  Jefferson's  party  occupied  a  position  contrary  to  the 
ideals  of  its  founder.  These  excerpts  from  the  conclusion 
of  Lincoln's  personal  tribute  to  Jefferson  should  forever 
silence  anyone  who  would  question  Lincoln's  loyalty  to 
Jefferson: 

"Bearing  in  mind  that  about  seventy  years  ago  two 
great  political  parties  were  first  formed  in  this  country, 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  head  of  one  of  them  and 
Boston  the  headquarters  of  the  other,  it  is  both  curious 
and  interesting  that  those  supposed  to  descend  politically 
from  the  party  opposed  to  Jefferson  should  now  be  cele- 
brating his  birthday  in  their  own  original  seat  of  empire, 
while  those  claiming  political  descent  from  him  have 
nearly  ceased  to  breathe  his  name  everywhere. 

"Remembering,  too,  that  the  Jefferson  party  was 
formed  upon  its  supposed  superior  devotion  of  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  men,  holding  the  rights  of  property  to  be 
secondary  only,  and  greatly  inferior,  and  assuming  that 
the  so-called  Democracy  of  to-day  are  the  Jefferson,  and 
their  opponents  the  anti-Jefferson,  party,  it  will  be  equally 
interesting  to  note  how  completely  the  two  have  changed 
hands  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  originally 
supposed  to  be  divided . . . . " 

"But,  soberly,  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jefferson  from  total  overthrow  in  this  nation . . . 
The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms 
of  free  society  . . .  All  honor  to  Jefferson — to  the  man, 
who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle  for  national 
independence  by  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness,  fore- 
cast, and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolution- 
ary document  an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and 
all  times,  and  so  to  embalm  it  there  that  to-day  and  in  all 
coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  very  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and  op- 
pression." 
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With  each  approaching  election  there  is  always  a  keen 
interest  shown  in  how  a  candidate  runs  in  his  local  pre- 
cinct, his  own  county,  or  his  home  city.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's remarkable  race  the  first  time  he  ran  for  public 
office,  in  which  he  received  all  but  three  of  the  281  votes 
cast  in  his  precinct,  should  not  be  considered  as  a  typical 
result  of  all  of  his  subsequent  political  efforts. 

There  is  an  old  familiar  biblical  proverb — "A  prophet  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country  and  among 
his  own  kin."  This  fact  seems  to  be  true  of  politicians 
also,  and  especially  true  of  those  who  ran  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1860. 

In  this  memorable  campaign  two  of  the  four  candi- 
dates, Lincoln  and  Breckinridge,  were  born  in  Kentucky, 
yet  that  state  gave  her  electoral  vote  to  another.  Doug- 
las, a  Vermonter,  was  also  denied  the  support  of  his 
native  state.  Bell  of  Tennessee  was  the  only  one  of  four 
presidential  candidates  who  was  successful  in  carrying 
his  own  state. 

Kentucky 

Early  in  the  1860  campaign  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
conscious  of  the  opposition  in  Kentucky  to  his  candidacy. 
He  was  invited  by  a  citizen  of  the  county  where  his 
father  and  mother  first  went  to  keeping  house  to  visit 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  replied,  "You  suggest  that  a 
visit  to  the  place  of  my  nativity  might  be  pleasant  to 
me.  Indeed  it  would."  He  then  continued  jokingly,  "But 
would  it  be  safe?  Would  not  the  people  lynch  me?" 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  press  of  official  business 
after  the  election  he  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  to  learn 
how  the  voters  did  "lynch"  him,  figuratively  speaking,  in 
the  very  communities  where  his  people  and  his  wife's 
people  lived  and  in  the  county  where  he  was  born. 

In  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  both  Lincoln's  father 
and  mother  grew  to  maturity  and  were  married.  Here, 
for  many  years,  several  uncles  and  aunts  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  also  lived.  Nevertheless,  he  received  but  one  vote 
out  of  1,566  cast  in  the  county. 

Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  was  the  first  home  of  Lin- 
coln's parents  after  their  marriage,  and  many  of  Lin- 
coln's own  relatives  were  living  there  in  1860.  Out  of  a 
total  of  2,091  votes  cast,  Lincoln  received  six. 

Mary  Todd,  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  a  large  number  of  her  rela- 
tives were  living  there  in  1860.  Only  one  vote,  however, 
was  registered  for  Lincoln  from  that  district. 

In  Larue  County,  Kentucky,  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born,  only  three  votes  were  cast  for  the  "favorite 
son"  candidate,  while  Douglas,  born  in  New  England, 
polled  more  votes  than  the  total  received  by  all  three  of 
the  southern-born  candidates. 

Although  Lincoln  fared  somewhat  better  in  his  native 
state  in  the  election  of  1864,  he  must  have  been  cha- 
grined when  he  learned  that  Kentucky  was  one  of  but 
three  states  which  gave  their  electoral  votes  to  Mc- 
Clellan. 


Indiana 

In  1844  Lincoln  went  back  to  Indiana  campaigning  for 
Henry  Clay  and  visited  Spencer  County,  the  community 
where  he  lived  for  fourteen  years  and  where  he  first 
became  eligible  to  vote.  The  home  folks  used  him  much 
better  than  those  of  his  native  state,  and  possibly  his 
influence  had  something  to  do  with  Clay  receiving  a  good 
majority  in  the  county. 

When  the  election  of  1860  came  around,  although  some 
vicious  stories,  later  proven  to  be  untrue,  were  circulated 
about  Lincoln,  he  managed  to  carry  Spencer  County  by 
141  votes  over  his  nearest  competitor  and  his  early  home 
township  by  145  to  96  over  Douglas. 

Lincoln  always  seemed  to  have  more  confidence  in  the 
political  support  of  Indiana  than  in  either  of  the  other 
commonwealths  in  which  he  had  lived.  She  stood  loyally 
behind  him  in  1860.  He  wrote  to  General  Sherman  in 
1864  with  reference  to  the  contest: 

"Indiana  is  the  only  important  state  voting  in  October, 
whose  soldiers  cannot  vote  in  the  field.  Anything  you  can 
safely  do  to  let  her  soldiers,  or  any  part  of  them,  go  home 
and  vote  at  the  state  election  will  be  greatly  in  point. 
They  need  not  remain  for  the  presidential  election  but 
may  return  to  you  at  once."  The  results  of  the  1864 
campaign  substantiated  Lincoln's  confidence  in  the 
Hoosier  state. 

Illinois 

An  interesting  but  little-known  memorandum  was 
written  by  Lincoln  on  October  13,  1864.  It  was  a  com- 
pilation of  the  states  and  their  electoral  votes  placed  in 
two  columns.  Evidently  one  column,  including  the  New 
England  states  and  the  western  states  with  one  excep- 
tion, listed  those  whose  support  he  felt  confident  would 
be  given  to  him.  The  other  column  contained  the  names 
of  the  states  which  he  felt  would  cast  their  votes  against 
him. 

The  total  at  which  he  arrived  by  this  compilation  was 
120  electoral  votes  for  him  and  114  for  McClellan.  In 
the  column  of  those  whose  support  he  felt  he  would  not 
receive  were  Kentucky  and  Illinois.  As  already  indi- 
cated, his  prophecy  about  Kentucky  was  correct  but 
Illinois  surprised  him  by  voting  for  him  instead  of 
McClellan. 

Possibly  Lincoln  had  based  his  calculation  about  the 
Illinois  vote  on  reports  from  his  home  county  of  Sanga- 
mon, which  actually  gave  McClellan  a  plurality  of  380 
votes  over  Lincoln.  Back  in  the  election  of  1860,  Douglas 
had  beaten  Lincoln  in  Sangamon  County  by  forty-two 
votes,  and,  in  both  the  1860  and  1864  elections,  the  candi- 
dates for  governor  on  the  Republican  tickets  ran  ahead  of 
Lincoln. 

We  are  told,  by  those  who  were  with  Lincoln  at  the 
time  the  1860  election  returns  were  being  received,  that 
the  favorable  announcement  of  the  vote  of  his  own  pre- 
cinct in  Springfield  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  any 
other  election  report.  At  the  early  beginning  of  his  po- 
litical career  and  at  the  climax  of  his  achievements  he 
was  honored  in  his  own  city  and  among  his  own  people 
by  complimentary  votes  which  contradicted  the  old 
familiar  proverb. 
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HONORABLE  HANNIBAL  HAMLIN  OF  HAMDEN 


When  Honorable  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Hamden,  Maine, 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1848,  an  old 
politician  remarked,  "Why,  sir,  your  name  ought  to  make 
you  president  some  day."  Just  how  near  this  prophecy 
came  to  being  fulfilled  may  be  learned  by  reading  about 
the  last-minute  shift  from  Hamlin  to  Johnson  for  vice- 
president  in  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1864. 

Upon  bringing  together  the  names  of  Lincoln  and  Ham- 
lin after  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1860,  it  was  found 
that  certain  anagrams  were  easily  made  from  the  letters 
found  in  the  two  names.  Campaign  banners  were  inscribed 
with  such  displays  as: 

ABRA— HAMLIN— COLN 

The  opposition  parties  also  utilized  an  arrangement  of 
the  names  for  their  own  purpose.  The  Black  Republican 
Party,  as  they  called  it,  had  as  its  standard  bearer: 

HAM— LINCOLN 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  name  of  the  Biblical 
character  "Ham." 

The  First  Lincoln  Contact 
Hamlin's  first  contact  with  the  family  named  Lincoln 
occurred  when  he  was  but  nine  years  of  age.  At  this  time 
there  came  to  live  in  the  Hamlin  home  one  Enoch  Lincoln, 
a  lawyer  from  Massachusetts,  who  for  the  next  five  years 
resided  with  the  Hamlins.  Within  this  period  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  finally  to  the  governorship  of  the 
state.  Enoch  Lincoln  in  the  eyes  of  the  boy,  Hannibal,  was 
the  ideal  statesman;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  environ- 
mental influence  of  Enoch  Lincoln  that  started  Hamlin 
out  on  his  political  career.  Hannibal  not  only  followed 
his  hero  to  Washington  by  being  elected  a  representative 
and  thence  to  the  State  House  as  Governor  of  Maine,  but 
also  surpassed  his  early  teacher  by  being  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Enoch  Lincoln  was  a  descendant  of 
th®  same  Samuel  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts, 
who  was  the  first  American  progenitor  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

First  Appraisal  of  Abraliam  Lincoln 

At  Washington  in  1848  Senator  Hamlin  first  saw  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  lone  Whig  representative  from  Illinois, 
who  was  to  greatly  influence  his  career  in  later  years. 
Although  he  never  met  Lincoln  personally,  he  heard  him 
deliver  the  famous  "coat-tail"  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  knew  him  as  "the  most  striking  look- 
ing man  in  Congress." 

The  Missouri  Compromise  of  1850  not  only  awakened 
Lincoln,  but  it  also  caused  Hamlin  to  change  his  party 
affiliations  and  thereafter  he  worked  in  the  Republican 
ranks.  He  was  a  keen  follower  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates  as  reported  by  the  press  and  was  in  agreement 
with  Lincoln  in  all  that  he  set  forth. 

The  Chicago  Convention 

With  the  approach  of  the  Chicago  Convention  Hamlin 
was  often  mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. This  move  he  discouraged,  and  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  having  Maine  delegates  sent  to  the  Convention  un- 
incumbered so  that  they  might  throw  their  power  to  the 
man  who  seemed  to  be  best  qualified  as  a  candidate.  While 
Hamlin  did  not  anticipate  Lincoln's  election,  he  had  said 
much  in  favor  of  him.  This  quiet  campaigning  had  much 
to  do  with  the  state  casting  six  of  her  sixteen  votes  for 
Lincoln  on  the  first  ballot. 

Hamlin's  nomination  as  vice-president  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  him  and  was  largely  brought  about  through  the 
efforts  of  some  of  his  associates  at  Washington.  On  the 
first  ballot  he  received  194  votes  and  his  nearest  oppon- 
ent, Clay,  101%  votes.  On  the  second  ballot  his  total 
jumped  to  367,  and  he  was  nominated. 


Correspondence  With  Lincoln 

On  July  18,  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  the  following 
note  to  Mr.  Hamlin:  "It  appears  to  me  that  you  and  I 
ought  to  be  acquainted,  and  accordingly  I  write  this  as  a 
sort  of  introduction  of  myself  to  you.  You  first  entered 
the  Senate  during  the  single  term  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  I  have  no  recollection  that 
we  were  introduced.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  line 
from  you. 

"The  prospect  of  Republican  success  now  appears  very 
flattering,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive.  Do  you  see  anything 
to  the  contrary?" 

Lincoln  had  heard  some  discouraging  reports  about  the 
Maine  election  and  had  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Hamlin, 
on  September  4,  with  reference  to  the  matter.  His  con- 
cluding paragraph  follows: 

"Such  a  result  as  you  seem  to  have  predicted  in  Maine, 
in  your  letter  to  Colfax,  would,  I  fear,  put  us  on  the  down- 
hill track,  lose  us  the  state  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana,  and  probably  ruin  us  on  the  main  turn  in  Novem- 
ber. You  must  not  allow  it." 

Hamlin  Meets  Lincoln 

In  November,  1860,  Hamlin  received  a  letter  from  Lin- 
coln, asking  for  a  conference  with  him  in  Chicago.  On 
November  22  the  two  men  met  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Tremont  House,  and  on  the  following  day  in  the  home  of 
Judge  Ebenezer  Peck  they  talked  over  affairs  relating  to 
their  joint  administration. 

At  this  time  Lincoln  invited  Mr.  Hamlin's  opinion  on 
the  selection  of  the  cabinet  and  assured  him  he  would 
have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  New  England  member. 
On  December  4  Mr.  Hamlin  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  making 
some  suggestions  for  appointments  and  concluded, 
"Should  not  one  man,  South,  of  Democratic  antecedents, 
be  in  your  cabinet  ?  I  think  so." 

The  Inauguration 

When  Hamlin  journeyed  to  Washington  for  the  inau- 
gural he  had  an  experience  not  unlike  Lincoln's.  His  biog- 
rapher claims  that  "the  only  departure  made  from  the 
original  program  was  taken  before  passing  through  Balti- 
more, when  Mr.  Hamlin  seated  himself  in  another  train." 
He  had  been  advised  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  him  to  be 
recognized  in  the  city  and  therefore  changed  his  schedule. 
The  description  of  the  mob  which  crowded  the  station  and 
examined  each  train  presents  a  picture  similar  to  the  one 
drawn  by  the  biographers  of  Lincoln. 

The  inauguration  of  the  vice-president  as  usual  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  president,  upon  which  Mr.  Hamlin  im- 
mediately called  the  Senate  together  for  the  special  ses- 
sion at  which  the  president  was  inaugurated. 

The  Baltimore  Convention 

On  June  7,  1864,  Ward  H.  Lamon,  attending  the  Balti- 
more Convention,  sent  a  telegram  to  Lincoln  advising 
him  that  "up  to  last  night  Hamlin  favorable  for  vice;  now 
And.  Johnson  ahead."  It  is  accepted  generally  that  Lin- 
coln desired  Hamlin  to  be  his  running  mate  again  in  the 
'64  campaign.  This  wish  was  reflected  in  the  resolution 
of  Cameron  which  combined  the  names  of  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin,  but  the  motion  to  sustain  it  was  defeated. 

After  Hamlin's  defeat  for  the  vice-presidency  he  was 
appointed  to  the  very  lucrative  office,  "Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Boston."  One  of  the  earlier  patriots  to  accept  this 
office  was  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  The  fact  could  not  have  escaped  Hamlin's  notice, 
that  from  his  earliest  boyhood  days  the  name  Lincoln  had 
been  a  very  familiar  one  in  his  domestic  and  public  life. 
Hannibal  Hamlin  will  go  down  in  history  as  having  been 
linked  with  Lincoln,  in  one  of  the  most  colorful  political 
contests  of  all  time. 
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1860     LINCOLN— SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO     1935 


The  year  1860  sealed  the  fate  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  election  to  the 
presidency,  at  the  time  when  the 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
civil  war,  made  possible  the  place  he 
now  occupies  among  the  immortals. 
The  year  1935  marks  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  year  of  des- 
tiny. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to 
compile  incidents  relating  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  occurred  during  the 
eventful  year  of  1860.  Not  all  of  the 
items  refer  to  events  of  importance 
but  they  contribute  to  the  picture 
which  shows  the  transition  of  Lincoln 
from  a  provincial  to  a  national  figure. 

January 

Engaged  for  the  entire  month  in 
law  practice  in  United  States  Circuit 
Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  ses- 
sion at  Springfield. 

Solicited  for  a  brief  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory, he  referred  the  correspondent  to 
Jesse  W.  Fell  of  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Supervised  the  publishing  of  the  ar- 
guments in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates. 

Examined,  with  two  other  attorneys, 
the  qualifications  of  Henry  S.  Green  to 
practice  law  and  recommended  that  he 
be  granted  a  license. 

February 

Engaged  for  first  two  weeks  in  the 
United  States  Court  at  Springfield. 

Wrote  important  letter  on  interpre- 
tation of  his  "house  divided"  state- 
ment. 

Tried  to  smooth  out  factional  strife 
in  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois. 

Conferred  with  Browning  about 
presidential  nominees.  Browning  fa- 
vored Bates. 

Delivered  address  at  Cooper  Union, 
New  York. 

Spoke  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

March 

Visited  with  son,  Robert,  at  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire. 

Made  political  speeches  in  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 
ticut. 

Heard  Henry  Ward  Beecher  preach 
in  New  York. 

Made  it  plain  in  a  letter  to_  Ohio 
friend  that  his  name  was  new  in  the 
field  of  prospective  candidates  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

Attended  the  funeral  of  Governor 
Bissell  of  Illinois. 

Conducted  important  cases  in  United 
States  Court  at  Chicago  during  last 
week  of  March. 

Gave  sittings  at  Chicago  to  sculptor 
Leonard  W.  Volk,  who  made  a  life 
mask  of  him. 


April 

Won  important  legal  case  in  United 
States  Court  at  Chicago. 

Delivered  several  informal  political 
addresses  in  Illinois. 

Continued  his  correspondence  with 
Delahay  of  Kansas  about  the  delega- 
tion to  the  Chicago  Convention  from 
that  state. 

Repeated  at  Springfield  his  lecture 
on  Discoveries  and  Inventions. 

May 

Entered  definitely  in  the  race  by  the 
first  of  May  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation at  Chicago. 

Commented  on  the  beauty  of  Hal- 
leckrs  poem  on  Robert  Burns. 

Received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Illinois  Republican  Convention  as  its 
choice  for  president. 

Nominated  as  presidential  nominee 
by  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion meeting  at  Chicago. 

Formally  accepted  the  nomination. 

Answered  numerous  congratulatory 
letters  with  respect  to  his  nomination. 

June 

Wrote  an  autobiographical  sketch  to 
be  used  in  the  campaign. 

Photographed  at  Springfield  by  Hes- 
ler,  the  Chicago  photographer. 

Resumed  his  law  practice  in  the 
United  States  Court. 

Sat  for  a  portrait  at  the  request  of 
Thomas  Hicks  and  also  gave  him  a 
brief  autobiographical  memorandum. 

Denied  that  any  campaign  bio- 
graphy had  been  authorized  by  him. 

July 

Took  time  to  write  a  letter  of  en- 
couragement to  one  of  Robert  Lin- 
coln's boy  friends. 

Posed  for  portraits  at  the  request 
of  the  artists,  C.  A.  Barry  and  Tho- 
mas M.  Johnston. 

Serenaded  at  his  home  by  Sanford's 
opera  troup. 

Attended  Republican  meeting  at 
Court  House  addressed  by  Carl  Schurz. 

Wrote  many  letters  to  leading  polit- 
ical leaders  of  the  country. 

August 

Attended  Republican  rally  at  Fair 
Grounds  in  Springfield  but  refused  to 
speak. 

Interviewed  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald  from  which 
there  developed  an  embarrassing  news 
story. 

Wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  had  not 
started  to  prepare  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

Received  word  from  the  South  that 
there  would  probably  be  no  very  for- 
midable effort  to  break  up  the  Union. 

Tried  to  smooth  out  factional  politi- 
cal difficulties  in  Pennsylvania. 


September 

Informed  a  correspondent  that  there 
had  been  no  great  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  him  by  prospective  office 
seekers. 

Outlined  the  political  situation  for  a 
friend  and  stated  that  everything 
looked  "very  favorable  for  our  suc- 
cess." 

Gave  some  political  advice  to  one 
expecting  to  study  law. 

October 

Welcomed  Seward  to  Springfield 
upon  his  visit  there  during  tour  of  the 
West. 

Answered  numerous  questions  about 
his  stand  on  the  tariff  by  referring  to 
the  tariff  plank  in  Republican  plat- 
form. 

Visited  by  a  Wide-Awake  parade 
celebrating  political  victories  of  Re- 
publicans in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Indiana. 

Set  forth  his  attitude  towards  the 
South. 

Attended  political  meeting  at  the 
Springfield  Wigwam  and  heard  Cor- 
win  of  Ohio  speak. 

Wrote  letter  to  a  small  girl  who  had 
suggested  that  he  let  his  beard  grow. 

Heard  an  unfavorable  report  about 
desertion  of  certain  army  officers  in 
case  of  his  election. 

November 

Invited  newspaper  correspondents  to 
a  five  o'clock  tea  at  his  home. 

Spent  election-day  morning  in  his 
office  at  the  State  House  and  the  even- 
ing at  the  telegraph  office. 

Elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Received  word  from  the  South  that 
he  had  been  hanged  in  effigy  at  one 
point  in  Florida. 

Beseiged  by  visitors  who  solicited 
patronage  for  their  friends. 

Refused  to  make  any  new  state- 
ments for  publication  with  reference 
to  his  policies. 

Met  Vice-President  Hamlin  in  Chi- 
cago by  appointment. 

Attended  church  at  Springfield  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

December 

Surrounded  by  visitors  continually, 
many  of  them  from  distant  states. 

Selected  some  of  his  cabinet  mem- 
bers. 

Advised  Trumbull  concerning  slav- 
ery in  these  words,  "Let  there  be  no 
compromise  on  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery." 

Heard  the  news  of  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina. 

Sent  word  to  General  Scott  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

Concluded,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  that  the  Gulf  States  would  se- 
cede. 
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Jenkins,  Elisha.    Colonel 
Johnson,  John.  Lieutenant 
King,  William.    Major,  Adj.  Gen. 
Lansing,  James  W.   Ensign 
Lomax,  Mann  Page.   Captain 
Lord,  David.    Private 
Lynde,  Benjamin.    Private 
McCobb,  Denny.    Colonel 
McGown,  Cutler.    Private 
McNiel,  John,  Jr.    Captain 
Mason,  John.    Com.  Gen.  of  Prov. 
Merritt,  Joseph  E.    Ensign 
Merrill,  Joseph.    Private 
Morris,  Horace.    Ensign 
Myrick,  William.    Lieutenant 
Newton,  John.    Private 
Norton,  Martin.    Lieut. -Colonel 
Palmer,  James.    Lieutenant 
Parker,  Thomas.    Brig. -General 


Phelps,  Matthew,  Jr.    Major 
Pierce,  Daniel.   Private 
Powell,  Thomas  [Trueman].  Surgn. 
Riddle,  Elihu.    Private 
Robinson,  Simeon.   Lieutenant 
Schuyler,  Barent.   Captain 
Sears,  Jared.    Sergeant 
Smead,  Benjamin.   Lieutenant 
Smith,  Melancthon.    Colonel 
Snelling,  Josiah.    Major 
Spencer,  James  B.   Captain 
Stark,  Jonathan.    Private 
Surratt,  Ambrose.    Private 
Thomas,  James.    Colonel,   CjMG 
Townsend,  James  R.    Ensign 
Turner,  Thomas,  Jr.    Ensign 
Watson,  Joseph.    Dist.  Paymaster 
Walters,  Aaron.   Lieutenant 
Wright,  Lewis.    Private 


The  i860  Presidential  Campaign 

Cassius  M.  Clay  to  Cephas  Brainerd 


Some  interesting  glances  behind  the  scenes,  upon  the 
internal  workings  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  i860 
campaign,  are  shown  in  the  five  letters  here  printed,  from 
Cassius  M.  Clay  of  Kentucky. 

The  first  of  these  letters  was  written  during  the  pre-con- 
vention  days,  when  Clay  was  hopefully  working  for  the 
vice-presidential  nomination;  the  two  following,  during  the 
campaign  when  he  was  as  ardently  working  for  the  election 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin;  while  the  last  two  letters  are  dated 
just  before  and  just  after  Lincoln's  inauguration,  during 
those  final  efforts  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  Union. 

Cephas  Brainerd,  to  whom  these  letters  were  written,  was 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Republican  Union  of  New  York  City,  under  whose  auspices 
Lincoln  had  delivered  his  Cooper  Institute  Address.  A  few 
weeks  before,  Clay  had  also  delivered  an  address  before  this 
organization,  on  "The  Progress  of  Republicanism",  which 
had  made  a  very  favorable  impression  and  was  printed  in 
full  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  February  16th. 

Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  was  born  on  October  19,  1810. 
The  cDi£lionary  of  ^American  'Biography  says  of  him:  "In 
1 860  he  had  a  considerable  following  for  the  vice-presidency. 
He  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  Lincoln,  and 
having  been  led  to  understand  that  he  might  have  the 
Secretaryship  of  War,  was  greatly  chagrined  when  he  did 
not  receive  it.  To  pacify  him  Lincoln  offered  him  the  dip- 
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lomatic  post  at  Madrid,  which  he  refused.  Later  he  accepted 
the  Russian  post."  Clay  has  been  termed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  lesser  figures  of  American  history.  He 
died  July  22,  1903. 

The  salutation  and  date  line  of  the  first  letter  are  miss- 
ing, but  the  envelope  is  addressed  to ''Cephas  Brainerd  Esq. 
New  York  City,  N.  York."  and  postmarked  in  manuscript 
"White  Hall  Ky  May  7."  The  Republican  Convention  was 
convened  on  May  16th  at  Chicago.  That  Clay's  hopes 
for  the  vice-presidential  nomination  were  not  without  foun- 
dation is  shown  in  the  results  of  the  two  ballots  which  were 
taken  by  the  Convention;  in  each  of  them  Clay  was  the 
second  choice,  and  it  was  his  sponsor,  George  D.  Blakney 
of  Kentucky,  who  moved  that  the  nomination  of  Hannibal 
Hamlin  be  make  unanimous. 


Letter  from  Cassius  M.  Clay  to  Cephas  Brainerd 


[May  7,  i860] 
I  shall  not  go  to  the  Convention  myself.  I  am  assured 
that  Chase's  friends  will  go  for  me  after  him.  I  have  a  first 
strength  in  Indiana;  and  Missouri  will  sustain  me  after 
Bates.  I  have  named  James  S.  Rollins  of  Columbia  Mis- 
souri, E.  K.  Carter  and  J.  J.  Elwell  of  Cleveland,  Caleb  B. 
Smith  of  Indianapolis,  Geo:  D.  Blakney  of  Russelville  Ky. 
&  yourself,  as  my  friends  (in  special)  to  act  for  me  in  Con- 
vention. 

Of  course  you  will  confer  with  my  other  friends  but  you 
or  such  of  you  as  may  be  present  will  decide. 

Very  truly  Your  friend 

C.  M.  Clay. 
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P.  S.  In  case  you  don't  go  to  Chicago:  our  N.  Y.  friends 
must  send  a  representative  in  your  place  to  act  for  us. 

C. 

Our  delegation  will  divide  on  Seward  and  Chase. 

C. 


Letter  from  Cassius  M.  Clay  to  Cephas  Brainerd 

In  haste.     Au.  8,  '60 
My  dear  Sir, 

On  my  return  home  I  find  near  100  letters — yours  among 
others — for  which  I  thank  you.  I  hope  Campbell  will  raise 
funds  enough  to  go  on.  Could  you  not  raise  him  some 
hundreds  dollars  by  a  lecture  at  the  Cooper  Institute  by 
some  distinguished  man? 

I  have  just  made  a  glorious  Canvass  in  la.  and  Ills.  & 
Ohio — immense  crowds  out  to  hear  me.  I  made  many 
converts. 

I  go  again  in  a  few  days;  and  shall  hardly  get  East  this 
Canvass;  unless  a  few  days  before  the  election;  if  at  all.  I 
think  Lincoln's  election  sure  —  if  New  York  does  not  fail 
us.  He  is  good  for  la.  Ills.  &  Ohio  surely!  Minisota  and 
Iowa  may  be  more  influenced  by  money  or  patronage,  as 
they  are  poor  at  present;  so  of  Oregon  and  California. 

I  trust  we  will  not  be  apathetic — if  not,  we  must  win! 

Please  remember  me  to  our  "Y.  M.  Union"  friends  and 
believe  me 

Truly  your  friend 

C.  M.  Clay. 
Cephas  Brainerd  Esqr 
New  York. 

[Circular  impressed  seal]    C.  M.  Clay./ White  Hall  P.  O. 
Mad.  Co.  Ky. 
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(In  haste)  Marshall,  Ills. 

Au.  28, '6o 
My  dear  Brainerd, 

Your  favor  of  the  15,  inst.  is  reed.  I  am  fully  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  sustaining  Campbell,  who  is  of  us  and 
with  us.  I've  written  to  Manniere,  Greeley,  Judd,  &  Gov. 
Morgan.  la.  &  Ills,  are  good  for  Lincoln.  I  cannot  come 
East  unless  on  the  very  eve  of  the  election.  I  can  do  more 
West:  where  the  Boys  talk  of '64  strongly! 

My  letters  have  accumulated  here  and  I  must  close. 
Your  friend 

C.  M.  Clay. 
C.  Brainerd  Esqr 
N.  Y. 


Letter  from  Cassius  M.  Clay  to  Cephas  Brainerd 

(P.  S.   Show  this  to  Ballard) 
C. 

Feb.  18, '61. 
My  dear  friend, 

Your  favor  of  the  23,ulto.  is  received  on  my  return  home. 
Use  your  best  judgement  in  the  Brackett  Case  without  re- 
gard to  my  advice  further.  I  send  you  an  editorial  from  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  representing  the  Reserve  the  most  ultra 
of  all  Republicans.  Yet  you  see  he  sustains  me  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Tribune.  We  are  y^  only  of  the  people  of  the 
Union  —  the  Nat1  Government  traitorous  —  the  treasury 
robbed — our  credit  gone — the  army  and  navy  disorganized 
and  demorolized — the  Cities  against  us — the  Democrats 
watching  and  plotting  our  ruin — with  a  Solid  South — how 
can  we  carry  on  war?    The  thing  is  absurd. 
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Lincoln  must  follow  my  lead  in  "Conciliation'  not  "Com- 
promise"! 

My  letter  to  Indianapolis  and  my  speech  are  Consistent 
as  events  will  allow. 

In  haste.  Your  friend 

C.  M.  Clay. 
Cephas  Brainerd  Esq1- 
N.  Y. 

[Circular  impressed  seal]     C.  M.  Clay. /White  Hall  P.  O. 
Mad.  Co.  Ky. 


Letter  from  Cassius  M.  Clay  to  Cephas  Brainerd 

March  8,  1861. 
My  Dear  Brainerd, 

Your  favor  of  the  ad  inst.  is  received.  Mr  L.  has  come 
to  my  programme  as  I  foretold.  It  was  not  so  much  that  it 
would  satisfy  any  body,  perhaps;  it  was  right  to  be  Concilia- 
tory, yet  firm  to  the  Chicago  platform — to  take  the  sting  out 
of  the  reproaches  of  the  Nor:  Democracy,  that  we  would  do 
nothing  to  save  the  Union! 

You  see  my  dear  friend,  that  I  am  once  more  treated  with 
ingratitude.  The  darkest  shadow  we  have  ever  witnessed 
rests  upon  my  hearth  stone.  My  children  who  were  born 
under  proscription  and  lived  as  outcasts,  had  their  hopes  of 
trust  in  Mr  Lincoln's  Justice — they  trusted  him,  as  I  did 
as  a  brother.  They  are  crushed  by  the  unlooked  for  reality! 
Our  enemies  have  triumphed  over  us!  Concious  that  I 
have  unselfishly  at  all  times  stood  for  my  Country — Cal- 
umny from  those  to  whom  I  looked  for  aid  and  Comfort 
stagers  me!  Ingratitude  crushes  me!  Still  I  have  that  best 
of  all  consolations,  in  adversity,  the  consciousness  of  the 
Right — and  that  God  will  at  last  sustain  us  against  all 
enemies. 
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Remember  me  to   Ballard  &  our  faithful  friends;  and 
believe  me, 

Your  friend  ever, 

C.  M.  Clay. 
Cephas  Brainerd  Esq1' 
N.  Y. 

P.  S.     I  send  you  my  recommendation — but  it  is  a  hard 
task  to  ask  Lincoln  for  any  thing! 

C.  M.  C. 

[Circular  impressed  seal]     C.  M.  Clay. /White  Hall  P.  O. 
Mad.  Co.  Ky. 


The  bitterness  exhibited  in  this  letter  was,  of  course,  the 
result  of  his  disappointment  at  not  having  been  offered  a 
position  in  Lincoln's  cabinet. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  include  two  letters  by  Lincoln, 
reprinted  from  his  collected  writings,  which  show  the  value 
placed  upon  Clay's  efforts  during  the  campaign. 


Letter  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Cassius  M.  Clay 

Springfield,  Illinois,  July  20,  i860. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  see  by  the  papers,  and  also  learn  from  Mr.  Nicolay, 
who  saw  you  at  Terre  Haute,  that  you  are  filling  a  list  of 
speaking-appointments  in  Indiana.  I  sincerely  thank  you 
for  this,  and  I  shall  be  still  further  obliged  if  you  will,  at 
the  close  of  the  tour,  drop  me  a  line  giving  your  impres- 
sions of  our  prospects  in  that  State. 

Still  more  will  you  oblige  me  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make 
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a  list  of  appointments  in  our  State,  commencing,  say,  at 
Marshall,  in  Clark  County,  and  thence  south  and  west  along 
over  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  River  border. 

In  passing  let  me  say  that  at  Rockport  you  will  be  in  the 
county  within  which  I  was  brought  up  from  my  eighth  year, 
having  left  Kentucky  at  that  point  of  my  life. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Letter  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Cassius  M.  Clay 

Springfield,  Illinois,  August  10,  i860. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  the  6th  was  received  yesterday. 
It  so  happened  that  our  State  Central  Committee  was  in 
session  here  at  the  time;  and,  thinking  it  proper  to  do  so, 
I  submitted  the  letter  to  them.  They  were  delighted  with 
the  assurance  of  having  your  assistance.  For  what  appear 
good  reasons,  they,  however,  propose  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gram, starting  you  at  the  same  place  (Marshall  in  Clark 
County),  and  thence  northward.  This  change,  I  suppose, 
will  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  it  will  give  you  larger  audiences, 
and  much  easier  travel — nearly  all  being  by  railroad.  They 
will  be  governed  by  your  time,  and  when  they  shall  have 
fully  designated  the  places,  you  will  be  duly  notified. 

As  to  the  inaugural,  I  have  not  yet  commenced  getting 
it  up;  while  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say 
the  cliques  have  not  yet  commenced  upon  me. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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ELECTION  AFTERTHOUGHTS 


Lincoln's  political  philosophy  is  nowhere  revealed  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  following-  statements  which 
he  made  apparently  after  much  reflection: 

We  cannot  have  free  government  without  elections. 
His  bare  opinion  goes  far  to  fix  the  opinion  of  others. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  shift  my  ground — that  is  out  of 
the  question. 

So  ready  are  we  all  to  cry  out  and  ascribe  motives  when 
our  own  toes  are  pinched. 

The  way  these  measures  were  to  help  the  cause  was 
not  to  be  by  magic  or  miracles. 

The  public  interest  cannot  fail  to  suffer  in  the  hands  of 
this  unresponsible  and  unscrupulous  man. 

I  go  no  further  than  this  because  I  wish  to  avoid  both 
the  substance  and  the  appearance  of  dictation. 

I  could  not,  however,  let  the  whole  political  result  go 
to  smash,  on  a  point  merely  personal  to  myself. 

I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed  to  me. 
It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  anyone. 

No  ingenuity  can  keep  these  antagonistic  elements  in 
harmony  long.  Another  explosion  will  soon  come. 

Whoever  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he 
who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  judicial  decisions. 

My  sincere  wish  is  that  both  sides  will  allow  bygones 
to  be  bygones  and  look  to  the  present  &  future  only. 

In  this  age,  and  in  this  country,  public  sentiment  is 
everything.  With  it  nothing  can  fail,  against  it  nothing 
can  succeed. 

You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time  and  some 
of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  peo- 
ple all  of  the  time. 

I  don't  want  to  be  unjustly  accused  of  dealing  illiberally 
or  unfairly  with  an  adversary  either  in  court  or  in  a  po- 
litical canvass  or  anywhere  else. 

What  is  "sovereignty"  in  the  political  sense  of  the 
term  ?  Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  "a  political  com- 
munity without  a  political  superior?" 

Of  course  I  would  have  preferred  success;  but  failing 
in  that,  I  have  no  regrets  for  having  rejected  all  advice  to 
the  contrary,  and  resolutely  made  the  struggle. 

I  have  meant  to  assail  the  motives  of  no  party,  or  in- 
dividual; and  if  I  have,  in  any  instance  (of  which  I  am  not 
conscious)  departed  from  my  purpose,  I  regret  it. 

Let  them  be  placed  in  the  scales  solely  on  what  they 
have  done,  giving  evidence  of  capacity  for  civil  adminis- 
tration; and  let  him  kick  the  beam  who  is  found  lightest. 

To  give  victory  to  the  right,  not  bloody  bullets  but 
peaceful  ballots  only  are  necessary.  Thanks  to  our  good 
old  Constitution  and  organization  under  it,  only  these  are 
necessary. 


While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no 
administration,  by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly,  can 
very  seriously  injure  the  government  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years. 

He  bravely  endured  the  obscurity  which  the  unpopular- 
ity of  his  principles  imposed,  and  never  accepted  official 
honors  until  those  honors  were  ready  to  admit  his  prin- 
ciples with  him. 

He  had  said  before,  and  now  repeated,  that  he  in- 
dulged in  no  feeling  of  triumph  over  any  man  who  thought 
or  acted  differently  from  himself.  He  had  no  such  feeling 
toward  any  living  man. 

I  am  sure  my  old  political  friends  will  thank  me  for 
tendering,  as  I  do,  the  nation's  gratitude  to  those  and  other 
noble  men  whom  no  partizan  malice  or  partizan  hope  can 
make  false  to  the  nation's  life. 

I  think  too  much  reliance  is  placed  in  noisy  demonstra- 
tions, importing  speakers  from  a  distance  and  the  like. 
They  excite  prejudice  and  close  the  avenues  to  sober  rea- 
son. The  "home-production"  principle  in  my  judgment  is 
the  best. 

Well,  the  election  is  over;  and,  in  the  main  point,  we 
are  beaten.  Still  my  view  is  that  the  fight  must  go  on.  Let 
no  one  falter.  The  question  is  not  half  settled.  New  splits 
and  divisions  will  soon  be  upon  our  adversaries,  and  we 
shall  fuse  again. 

It  will  be  a  good  deal,  if  we  fail  to  remember  this  in 
malice,  (as  I  hope  we  shall  fail  to  remember  it;)  but  it  is 
altogether  too  much  to  ask  us  to  try  to  stand  with  them 
on  the  platform  winch  has  proved  altogether  insufficient 
to  sustain  them  alone. 

Why  did  they  not  assert  themselves  ?  Why  stand  pas- 
sive and  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  down  by  a  minor- 
ity ?  Why  did  they  not  hold  popular  meetings  and  have  a 
convention  of  their  own  to  express  and  enforce  the  true 
sentiment  of  the  State  ? 

In  this  struggle  for  the  nations  life,  I  cannot  so  con- 
fidently rely  on  those  whose  elections  may  have  depended 
upon  disloyal  votes.  Such  men,  when  elected,  may  prove 
true;  but  such  votes  are  given  them  in  the  expectation 
that  they  will  prove  false. 

To  press  it  upon  those  who  have  refused  to  listen,  and 
still  refuse,  would  be  wanting  in  self-respect,  and  would 
have  an  appearance  of  sycophancy  and  timidity  which 
would  excite  contempt  of  good  men  and  encourage  bad 
ones  to  clamor  the  more  loudly. 

I  have  never  professed  an  indifference  to  the  honors  of 
official  station  j  and  were  I  to  do  so  now,  I  should  only 
make  myself  ridiculous.  Yet  I  have  never  failed — do  not 
now  fail — to  remember  that  in  the  republican  cause  there 
is  a  higher  aim  than  that  of  mere  office. 

Nothing  is  likely  to  be  so  baleful  in  the  great  work 
before  us  as  stepping  aside  from  the  main  object  to  con- 
sider who  will  get  the  offices  if  a  small  matter  shall  go 
thus,  and  who  else  will  get  them  if  it  shall  go  otherwise. 
It  is  a  time  now  for  real  patriots  to  rise  above  all  this. 


<&rd- 


LAW  DEPARTMENT 

FRANCIS  W.  COLE,  General  Counsel 

ALLAN   E.  BROSMITH,  ATTORNEY 
JAMES   E.  RHODES,  2d,  ATTORNEY 
WARREN    MAXWELL,  ATTORNEY 
FRANK  E.  DULLY,  ATTORNEY 
JAMES   F.  BRENNAN,  ATTORNEY 
MILLARD   BARTELS,  ATTORNEY 
HERBERT  I.  TRASK,  ATTORNEY 


February  27,    1941 


Dr.  L.  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

My  dear  Dr.  Warren: 

While  in  New  York  last  week,  in  the  office  of  Tanner,  Sill- 
cocks  &  "friend,  Attorneys,  1  Madison  Avenue,  I  was  shown  a  curious 
entr:/  in  an  old  fee  book  of  a  predecessor  of  that  firm,  which  in  1860 
was  the  firm  of  Woodford  &  P.itch.   The  items  -nuroorted  to  be  charges 
in  connection  with  a  replevin  suit  in  the  Court  of  Errors  in  a  case 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  v.  Stephen  A.  Douglass  and  John  C.  Breckenridge. 
They  were  on  page  4  of  that  particular  book.   I  saw  the  page  itself, 
and  I  was  given  a  photostatic  copy  of  it .  I  have  had  a  copy  made  and 
I  enclose  it  herewith,  for  I  thought  that  it  might  be  of  some  interest 
to  you. 

I  understand  that  these  entries  have  been  investigated  by 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  that  no  record  of  any  such  case  can  be 
found.   I  think  that  the  supposition  is  that  they  were  merely  campaign 
pleasantries  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Woodford,  as  he  was  a  prominent  Repub- 
lican at  that  time  and  doubtless  made  many  campaign  speeches  in  1860. 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  allowed  ^250.00  for  the  speeches  he  made  at 
that  time,  and  that  the  entries  represent  the  different  speeches  that 
he  delivered.  I  was  told  that  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  but  that 
his  partner,  Mr.  Ritch ,  had  no  particular  sense  of  humor,  although 
some  of  the  items  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Ritch.  I  was  told, 
also,  that  Gen.  Woodford  used  to  tell  the  junior  clerks  as  they  came 
in  his  office  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  once  a  client  of  that  office. 

I  think  it  likely  that  you  may  remember  about  Gen.  Woodford, 
but  I  am  enclosing  brief  biography  of  him  taken  from  The  Americana. 


Sincerely  yours 


Enclosures 
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March  k,   loJH 


Mr*  James  X.  Bhodes,  2nd. , 
The  Travelers 
Lav  Baft, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Mr.  Hhodeet 

X  am  very  happy  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  February  2?  to  Br.  Louis  A*  Karros,  who  is  now 
absent  free  Fort  Wayne  on  his  annual  speaking  Itinerary. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  pleasure  to  place  your  letter, 
together  with  the  photostat,  before  fir.  tferren  when  he 
returns  to  fort  Wayne  ocme  tiae  the  early  part  of  April. 

Tours  very  truly, 


MAC :EB  Librarian 

M.*U0ook 


*»* 


April  7,  X9**l 


Mr,  James  B.  Khodee,  2nd. 
The  Travelers 
Lav  Sept. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bhodes: 

Just  back  at  my  desk  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  your 
letter  of  February  27  and  to  examine  the  enclosed  photostat  of  the 
page  from  the  Woodford  Bitch  fee  book. 

It  appears  to  me  as  If  General  Woodford  had  made  a  great 
many  political  speeches  In  i860  on  behalf  of  Abraham  Lincoln  but 
In  the  sense  of  humor  had  these  speeches  and  the  expenses  involved 

Apparently,  Mr.  Woodford  received  a  fee  of  $10.00  for 
his  expenses  at  each  one  of  these  places  where  he  spoke,  and  It 
vas  here  that  he  came  out  about  $10.00  behind. 

It  vas  very  thoughtful  of  you  Indeed  to  call  this  Item 
to  our  attention  but  I  am  sure  there  Is  nothing  about  It  that  might 
be  considered  authentic,  as  far  as  the  title  of  the  suit  Is  concerned. 

▼ery  truly  yours, 


IAW:2B  Director 
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June  16,  1941 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  "PLATFORMED" 


Most  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
Lincoln  Lore  are  suggested  by  queries 
that  come  to  the  Foundation  asking 
for  information  about  Lincoln's  view- 
point on  certain  subjects  usually  of 
current  interest.  While  this  publica- 
tion does  not  attempt  to  state  or  im- 
ply how  it  is  believed  Lincoln  would 
stand  on  any  issue  before  the  people 
today,  it  is  always  anxious  to  make 
available  without  bias  historical  data 
which  indicate  how  Lincoln  reacted 
toward  certain  emergencies  in  his 
day. 

Eighty-five  years  ago  on  June  7 
Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  of 
political  importance  to  Lyman  Trum- 
bull in  which  he  reasserted  his  loyalty 
to  the  party.  He  then  used  this  sig- 
nificant statement:  "I  am  in,  and 
shall  go  for  any  one  nominated  unless 
he  be  'platformed'  expressly,  or  im- 
pliedly, on  some  ground  which  I  may 
think  wrong."  Possibly  Lincoln  coined 
a  political  expression  here  which  re- 
veals that  he  felt  there  was  a  certain 
obligation  which  a  candidate  assumed 
with  respect  to  the  platform  on  which 
he  was  standing.  No  better  expres- 
sion could  have  been  chosen  with 
respect  to  this  relationship  than  by 
referring  to  a  candidate  as  being 
"platformed." 

Influence  Upon  Electorate 

Hon.  Nathan  Sargent  in  a  letter 
to  Lincoln  had  used  some  rather  dis- 
respectful words  about  the  opposition 
party  which  he  was  in  favor  of  in- 
corporating in  the  Eepublican  plat- 
form, believing  that  the  inclusion  of 
such  statements  would  unite  certain 
elements  and  help  materially  to  carry 
the  election  of  1860.  In  Lincoln's  re- 
ply of  June  23,  1859,  the  importance 
of  statements  made  in  a  party  plat- 
form with  respect  to  their  influence 
upon  the  electorate  is  very  clearly 
stated : 

"Well,  I  say  such  a  platform,  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  National  conven- 
tion, with  two  of  the  best  men  living 
placed  upon  it  as  candidates,  would 
probably  carry  Maryland,  and  would 
certainly  not  carry  a  single  other 
State.  It  would  gain  nothing  in  the 
South,  and  lose  everything  in  the 
North.  Mr.  Goggin  has  just  been 
beaten  in  Virginia  on  just  such  a 
platform.  Last  year  the  Eepublicans 
of  Illinois  cast  125,000  votes;  on  such 
a  platform  as  yours  they  can  not  cast 
as  many  as  50,000.  .  .  .  Your  plat- 
form proposes  to  allow  the  spread  and 
nationalization  of  slavery  to  proceed 
without  let  or  hindrance,  save  only 


that  it  shall  not  receive  supplies  di- 
rectly from  Africa.  ...  It  is  alto- 
gether too  much  to  ask  us  to  try  to 
stand  with  them  on  the  platform 
which  has  proved  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  sustain  them  alone.  ...  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  as  good  men 
in  the  South  as  the  North.  .  .  .  For 
my  single  self  I  would  be  willing  to 
risk  some  Southern  man  without  a 
platform;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Republican 
party  generally." 

Antecedents  of  Candidate 

Lincoln  made  some  speeches  in 
Kansas  in  1859  and  discussed  the 
possibility  of  having  candidates  with- 
out platforms  as  advocated  by  the 
St.  Louis  Intelligencer.  To  this  sug- 
gestion Lincoln  replied,  "Well,  I  am 
not  wedded  to  the  formal  written  plat- 
form system;  but  a  thousand  to  one 
the  editor  is  not  himself  in  favor  of 
his  plan,  except  with  the  qualifica- 
tion that  he  and  his  sort  are  to  select 
and  name  the  'good  man.'  To  bring 
him  to  the  test,  is  he  willing  to  take 
Seward  without  a  platform?  .  .  .  The 
sum  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  formal  written  platforms,  the 
antecedents  of  candidates  become 
their  platforms." 

Generalities 

It  is  very  evident  from  a  letter 
written  to  the  famous  Senator  John 
J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  that  Lin- 
coln believed  a  political  platform 
should  consist  of  something  more  than 
generalities.  Crittenden  felt  a  plat- 
form with  but  one  plank,  "The  Con- 
stitution, the  Union  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,"  would  be  sufficient. 

Lincoln  answer  Crittenden  with  an 
anecdote:  "Father  told  a  story  of  a 
man  in  your  parts  required  to  give 
a  warrantee  bill  of  sale  with  a  horse. 
He  wrote,  'I  warrant  him  sound  in 
skin  and  skeleton  and  without  faults 
or  faculties.'  That  is  more  than  I  can 
say  of  an  unmeaning  platform.  Com- 
promises of  principles  break  of  their 
own  weight. 

Approved  and  Sealed 

In  reply  to  the  committee  sent  from 
the  Chicago  Convention  to  notify  him 
of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
in  1860,  Lincoln  said,  "I  shall,  by  your 
leave,  consider  more  fully  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  convention,  denominated 
the  platform,  and  without  any  un- 
necessary or  unreasonable  delay  re- 
spond to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  writ- 
ing, not  doubting  that  the  platform 
will  be  found  satisfactory,  and  the 
nomination  gratefully  accepted." 

Four  days  later  Lincoln  wrote  to 
George    Ashman,    President    of    the 


convention,  and  in  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance stated,  "The  declaration  of 
principles  and  sentiments  (platform) 
which  accompanies  your  letter  meets 
with  my  approval;  and  it  shall  be  my 
care  not  to  violate  or  disregard  it  in 
any  part." 

Shifting  Position 

During  the  campaign,  on-  Septem- 
ber 22,  1860,  Lincoln  wrote  to  G.  Y. 
Tarns  in  reply  to  a  question  about  his 
opinion  on  the  tariff  question:  "The 
convention  which  nominated  me,  by 
the  twelfth  plank  of  their  platform, 
selected  their  position  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  have  declared  my  approval 
of  the  platform,  and  accepted  the 
nomination.  Now,  if  I  were  to  pub- 
licly shift  the  position  by  adding  or 
subtracting  anything,  the  convention 
would  have  the  right,  and  probably 
would  be  inclined,  to  displace  me  as 
their  candidate." 

After  Lincoln's  election  he  received 
a  letter  from  John  A.  Gilmer  with 
certain  proposals  as  to  the  course  he 
might  follow.  Lincoln  replied  on  De- 
cember 15,  1860,  "Is  it  desired  that 
I  shall  shift  the  ground  upon  which 
I  have  been  elected?  I  cannot  do  it." 

Dual  Obligations 

The  First  Inaugural  Address  con- 
tains in  the  first  paragraph  after  the 
salutation  a  statement  of  reassurance 
of  security  in  which  Lincoln  con- 
cludes, "Those  who  nominated  and 
elected  me  did  so  with  full  knowledge 
that  I  had  made  this  and  many  simi- 
lar declarations,  and  had  never  re- 
canted them.  And,  more  than  this, 
they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my 
acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  them- 
selves and  to  me,  the  clear  and  em- 
phatic resolution  which  I  now  read. 
» 

Lincoln  was  severely  criticised  by 
one  of  his  close  friends,  O.  H.  Brown- 
ing, for  certain  executive  policies,  and 
he  replied  on  September  22,  1861,  "If 
you  will  give  up  your  restlessness  for 
new  positions,  and  back  me  manfully 
on  the  grounds  upon  which  you  and 
other  kind  friends  gave  me  the  elec- 
tion and  have  approved  in  my  public 
documents,  we  shall  go  through  tri- 
umphantly." 

"Platformed"  in  186U 

The  reply  of  the  President  to  the 
committee  of  the  National  Union  Con- 
vention which  had  notified  him  of  his 
nomination  at  Baltimore  in  1864  is  in 
the  same  general  tenor  of  all  of  his 
remarks  about  his  attitude  toward 
being  "platformed."  He  wrote,  "The 
nomination  is  gratefully  accepted,  as 
the  resolutions  of  the  convention, 
called  the  platform,  are  heartily  ap- 
proved." 


Lincoln' 's  Bloodiest  Battle 
Was  Fought  in  Wisconsin 


But  Abe  Did  Not  Make 
Political  Medicine  Out 
of  Role  in  Indian  War 


To  every  school  child  Abraham 
Lincoln's  rail  splitting,  his  Gettys- 
burg speech,  his  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  and  finally  his  martyrdom  are 
familiar  stories.  But  few,  if  any,  of 
these  youthful  students  of  history 
have  ever  been  told  that  as  a  lowly 
buck  private  in  the  Blackhawk  In- 
dian wars  of  1832  Lincoln  fought  his 
"bloodiest"  engagements  right  here 
in  Wisconsin. 

That  war,  although  comparatively 
small,  judged  today,  was  fought  110 
years  ago  this  summer.  A  great 
number  of  men  who  later  became 
distinguished  in  American  history 
took  part  in  the  war.  Two  later  be- 
came presidents,  one  a  secretary  of 
war,  several  senators,  one  a  terri- 
torial governor,  one  a  renowned  fi- 
nancier, one  became  a  chief  justice 
of  Wisconsin  and  one  became  pres- 
ident of  the  Confederacy. 

The  presidents  who  fought  side  by 
side  in  Wisconsin  to  quell  an  upris- 
ing, and  never  found  it  out  until  the 
Civil  war  era,  were  Lincoln  and  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor.  Jefferson  Davis 
also  fought  in  the  war.  Before  he 
became  president  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, he  was  secretary  of  war  and  a 
i  senator  from  Mississippi. 

Roll  Call  of  the  Greats 

Among  the  other  greats  who 
fought  but  never  met  on  this  Wis- 
consin training  ground  for  politics 
were  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  military 
hero  of  the  Mexican  war  and  a  can- 
didate for  president;  Henry  Dodge, 
a  colonel  of  the  Rangers  who  became 
territorial  governor  and  United 
States  senator  from  Wisconsin;  Wil- 
liam L.  D.  Ewing,  United  States  sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin;  Sidney  Breese, 
a  senator  from  this  state  and  its 
chief  justice  for  a  long  period;  Col. 
William  S.  Hamilton,  son  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  the  first  secretary 
of  the  treasury;  Col.  Nathan  Boone, 
son  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer; 
Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Con- 
federate military  genius  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh;  Col.  James  Collins, 
a  Whig  politician  in  the  territorial 
duy^,  and  Gen.  Robert  Anderson, 
defender  of  Fort  Sumpter,  who  once 
mustered  Pvt.  Lincoln  into  service, 
not  to  find  it  out  until  President  Lin- 
coln called  it  to  his  attention  at 
Washington  in   1865. 

The  martyred  president  took  his 
military  career  in  a  light  vein. 
Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  when  his  name 
had  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  presidency,  he  said: 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you 
know  I  am  a  military  hero?  Yes, 
.sir.     In  the  days  of  the  Blackhawk 


war  I  fought,  nd  c;i  way. 

It    is   quite    C<  hat  I    not 

break  my  sw  I  h:  ae  to 

break;   but  I  <i  mi^  retty 

badly  on  one  sion.  >  as  by 

accident.  If  G  Cass  went  in  ad- 
vance of  me  in  picking  whortle  ber- 
ries, I  guess  I  surpassed  him  in 
charges  upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he 
saw  any  live  fighting  of  Indians  it 
was  more  ih;in  I  did,  but  I  had  a 
good  many  bloody  struggles  with  the 
mosquitoes;  and,  although  I  never 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood  I  can 
truly  say  I  was  often  very  hungry." 

Jeff   Davis'   Claim 

How  members  of  this  famed  trio, 
who  fought  and  bled  from  mosquito 
bites  in  this  old  Indian  war,  used 
their  military  records  in  political 
campaigning  is  illustrative  of  their 
character.  Lincoln  linked  his  with 
whortle  berries  and  mosquitoes. 

Jefferson  Davis  claimed  to  have 
captured  Blackhawk  and  to  have 
delivered  him  to  Gen.  Taylor.  This 
claim  is  discredited  by  Scanlan  in 
his  "Prairie  du  Chien,"  revealing 
that  Lieut.  Davis,  a  well  thought  of 
young  officer,  happened  to  be  on 
leave  of  absence  during  most  of  the 
campaign  but  on  his  return  to  duty 
was  assigned  to  escort  the  Indian 
chieftain  from  Fort  Crawford,  where 
he  had  surrendered  to  Col.  Taylor, 
to  Gen.  Scott  at  Galena  and  then  on 
to  Jefferson  barracks  at  St.  Louis. 
Scanlan  also  disclaimed  statements 
that  Lincoln  had  been  sworn  into 
service  by  the  then  Lieut.  Davis. 

Jefferson  Davis  served  under  Col 
Taylor  as  a  lieutenant  in  Company 
B,  1st  infantry.  Lincoln  was  mus- 
tered into  service  at  least  once  by 
Maj.  Robert  Anderson,  the  later  de- 
fender of  Fort  Sumpter.  This  was 
May  29,  1832.  At  a  later  date  the 
Civil  war  president  was  sworn  into 
service  in  an  indenendent  company, 
probably  by  Col.  Taylor,  when  the 
value  of  his  arms  was  listed  at  $40, 
his  horse  and  enuipment  at  $120. 

Zachary  Taylor,  of  course,  used 
his  Indian  war  record  in  h;*  ^"ceess- 
ful  campaign  for  the  presidency 

The  Blackhawk  Indian  war 
turned  Wisconsin  into  a  training 
ground  for  a  greater  number  of  fu- 
ture statesmen  and  military  heroes 
than  ever  had  been  assembled  under 
similar  circumstances  before. 


deny   that   the    first    president    had 
two  birthdays. 

Washington  was  20  years  old  when 
England  adopted  the  Gregorian  cal- 
endar which  automatically  added  11 
days  to  the  order  of  time,  according 
to  the  Julian  calendar  in  vogue 
when  Washington  was  born. 

He  Favored  the  Eleventh 

So  despite  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tion celebrates  Washington's  birth- 
day on  Feb.  22,  he  contended  until 

he  day  of  his  death  that  his  rightful 
oirthday  was  Feb.  11. 

In  the  Washington  family  Bible 
appears  the  following  entry:  "George 
Washington,  son  to  Augustine  and 
Mary,  his  wife,  was  born  on  ye  elev- 
enth day  of  February  1732  about  10 
in  the  morning,  and  was  baptized  on 
ye  thirtieth  of  April  following." 

According  to  Rupert  Hughes, 
whose  collection  of  Washingtonia  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  Amer- 
ica, "To  Washington's  dying  day  he 
thought  of  himself  as  being  born  on 
Feb.  11.  Entries  in  his  diary  made 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
indicate  this  fact." 

According  to  Pennsylvania  histo- 
ry, the  first  state  celebration  of 
Washington's  birthday  occurred  at 
Valley  Forge  on  Feb.  22,  1778,  while 
Virginia,  which  followed  the  old 
reckoning,  celebrated  Washington's 
final  birthday  at  Alexandria  on  Feb. 
11,  1799. 

A  Joint  Celebration 

Lincoln's  birthday,  Feb.  12,  and 
Washington's  real  birthday,  Feb.  11, 
could  become  a  three  day  week  end 
commemorating  in  one  holiday  pe- 
riod the  birthdays  of  two  of  our 
great  presidents  if  the  calendar  re- 
vision known  as  the  World  calen- 
dar was  adopted,  Dr.  Clyde  R.  Miller 
of  the  teachers  college  of  Columbia 
university  points  out. 

The  World  calendar  plan,  which 
has  received  international  recogni- 
tion, the  approval  of  14  governments 
and  many  associations,  divides  the 
12  month  year  into  equal  quarters, 
the  first  month  of  each  quarter  hav- 


.  Historians  may  argue  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  cherry  tree  story.  Oth- 
ers mav  contend  that  the'  "Father  of 
Our  Countrv"  would  not  have 
thrown  a  dollar  across  the  Potomac 
river  even  if  he  had  had  that  sort 
of  a  pitchine  arm.    But  no  one  can 
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By  John  T.  Frederick 


Lincoln's  First  Presidential  Campaign 

NOW  that  another  presidential  campaign  can  be  turned 
over  to  the  historians,  it  is  highly  interesting — and 
may  be  instructive  and  even  reassuring— to  recall  the  events 
of  other  campaigns  of  our  national  history.  Certainly  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  and  possibly  the  most  crucially  impor- 
tant of  all  our  presidential  campaigns  is  fully  studied  by  Reinhard 
H.  Luthin  in  "The  First  Lincoln  Campaign"  (Harvard  U.  Press, 
328  pp.,  $3.50). 

This  book  was  soundly  planned.  It  sketches  clearly  the  rise  of 
the  Republican  party  from  its  origins  in  amazingly  varied  political 
factions,  portrays  adequately  each  of  the  major  candidates  for  the 
Republican  nomination  in  1860,  and  then  narrates  fully  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  gaudy  melodrama  of  the  convention  at  the  Wigwam 
at  Lake  and  Market  sts.  in  Chicago  which  nominated  Lincoln,  and 
those  of  the  campaign  which  followed. 

The  book  embodies  a  considerable  amount  of  new  material,  the 
results  of  recent  research.  Matters  so  controversial  and  so  widely 
studied  as  some  of  those  considered  here  must  be  treated  very  care- 
fully by  the  conscientious  historian.  Dr.  Luthin's  hundreds  of  notes 
for  each  chapter,  extensive  bibliographies  and  full  index  occupy 
more  than  100  pages  of  the  book.  His  writing  is  not  precisely 
sprightly — is,  I  think,  less  concrete  and  colorful  than  the  material 
would  warrant,  even  granting  fully  his  scholarly  purposes  and  obli- 
gations. But  his  treatment  is  commendably  objective  and  balanced, 
and  his  book  is  not  only  a  "must"  for  the  Lincoln  specialist  but  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  general  reader. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Davis  Had  Cabinet  Troubles 

''INHERE  is  no  doubt  that  Lincoln  was  embarrassed  after  his  election 
J-  by  promises  of  cabinet  posts  which  had  been  made  by  his  lieu- 
tenants—without his  knowledge  or  consent — during  the  campaign 
and  especially  at  the  Chicago  convention.  He  did  not  feel  bound  by 
those  promises;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  keeping  them 
would  have  turned  out  worse  for  the  country  and  himself  than  the 
cabinet  selections  he  did  make — of  Seward,  for  example,  chosen 
rather  in  the  interest  of  party  harmony  than  at  the  behest  of  Boss 
Weed.  Still  smarting  from  his  defeat  at  the  Wigwam,  Seward  was 
reluctant  to  work  with  a  man  whom  he  considered  his  inferior. 

The  President  of  the  Confederacy  had  his  cabinet  troubles,  too. 
"Jefferson  Davis  and  His  Cabinet,"  by  Rembert  W.  Patrick  (Lou- 
isiana State  U.  Press,  401  pp.,  $3.75),  presents  a  new  view  of  the 
relations  between  Davis  and  his  official  family.  It  has  been  held 
frequently  that  the  Confederate  cabinet  was  composed  of  second- 
rate  men,  and  that  lack  of  harmony  and  the  President's  attempt  to 
do  the  work  cabinet  members  should  have  done  were  contributing 
causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  present  writer  takes  the  view  that  Davis'  appointments 
were  well  considered  and  that  his  relations  with  his  cabinet  were 
generally  harmonious  and  constructive.  He  supports  this  interpre- 
tation with  much  interesting  and  fresh  material.  He  has  made  a 
careful  study,  for  example,  of  the  wartime  files  of  more  than  25 
representative  newspapers  of  the  Confederacy.  His  writing  is  undis- 
tinguished, and  his  plan  of  presenting  in  detail  the  official  activities 
of  each  of  the  14  men  who  held  cabinet  posts  in  the  Confederacy 
results  in  a  somewhat  cumbersome  structure  for  the  book.  His  open- 
ing chapter  on  the  background  of  secession  lacks  integration  with 
the  work  as  a  whole.  But  Dr.  Patrick  has  made  a  real  and  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  understanding  of  Confederate  politics  and 
of  Davis  himself. 

Presidential  Powers  in  Wartime 

BOTH  Lincoln  and  Davis  were  faced  by  persistent  and  critical 
questions  as  to  the  extent  of  their  wartime  presidential  powers. 
The  same  questions  in  new  terms  confront  the  national  executive 
today.  An  excellent  study  of  some  of  these  questions  and  the  actions 
of  President  Roosevelt  in  relation  to  them  is  contained  in  "The  Presi- 
dency and  the  Crisis:  Powers  of  the  Office  from  the  Invasion  of 
Poland  to  Pearl  Harbor,"  by  Louis  William  Koenig  (King's  Crown 
Press,  Columbia  U.,  166  pp.,  $2). 

In  chapters  on  Foreign  Relations,  Military  Affairs,  The  Home 
Front,  and  Congressional  Safeguards,  this  book  gives  a  clear,  thor- 
ough and  impartial  account  and  analysis  of  what  was  actually  said 
and  done,  by  the  President  and  others,  in  relation  to  presidential 
powers.  Koenig  writes  admirably.  The  subject  calls  for  precision. 
Koenig's  style  is  not  only  clear  and  precise,  but  forceful  and  vital. 
These  qualities— rare  in  such  fields— add  the  virtue  of  enjoyable 
reading  to  a  thoroughly  useful  book. 
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COMPROMITTED  BY  INFERENCE 


The  eve  of  the  November  election  might  offer  a  proper 
environment  for  the  presentation  of  three  letters  of 
political  importance  in  the  archives  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation  one  of  these  is  unpublished  and 
the  other  two  little  known.  The  unpublished  note  was 
written  during  the  political  campaign  of  1860  and  aside 
from  a  very  important  historical  statement  it  contains 
a  political  expression  which  one  would  not  likely  come 
across  in  this  day.  While  Lincoln  thought  it  might  be 
well  for  his  friend  Thompson  to  consult  with  Winter 
Davis,  he  recommended  caution  in  this  approach  for 
fear  he  might  be  "compromitted  by  inference." 

One  of  the  most  persistent  but  wholly  untenable  view- 
points expressed  by  many  modern  writers  would  make 
Lincoln  a  shrewd,  crafty,  cunning,  subtle,  wily  politician 
stooping  to  any  trick  which  might  advance  his  imme- 
diate political  fortunes.  This  is  known  as  the  humanizing 
process  which  would  bring  Lincoln  down  to  the  level  of 
the  common  run  of  people  before  he  can  be  appreciated. 
Of  course  when  he  is  reduced  to  this  status  he  becomes 
just  another  unimpressive  individual. 

A  politician  however  who  would  not  even  be  "compro- 
mitted by  inference"  would  not  in  language  or  action 
rely  upon  deceit  or  misrepresentation  to  forward  or  ad- 
vance his  candidacy.  While  the  word  "compromitted"  is 
now  obsolete,  having  relinquished  part  of  its  meaning 
to  the  word  compromised,  it  does  contribute  to  our  under- 
standing of  Lincoln's  straightforward  political  phil- 
osophy. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  with  the  peculiar  but  im- 
pressive phraseology  are  herewith  submitted  in  full. 

Private 

Springfield,  111.,  June  18,  1860 
Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson 
My  dear  Sir: 

Your  long  letter  of  the  12th  is  just  received, 
and  read — I  write  this  to  thank  you  for  it;  and  to  say  I 
would  like  for  you  to  converse  freely  with  Hon.  Henry 
Winter  Davis — And  lest  he  be  compromitted,  by  infer- 
ence for  this,  let  me  say  that  he  and  I  never  met,  or 
corresponded — 

Very  truly  your  friend 
A.  Lincoln 

Another  original  Lincoln  letter  in  the  Foundation 
collection  written  by  Lincoln  to  Thompson  during  the 
campaign  has  a  very  interesting  Lincoln  reaction  to 
the  use  of  his  political  record.  He  also  uses  in  this  letter 
a  phrase  which  would  warn  his  friends  not  to  make  too 
many  claims  on  his  behalf.  "Due  caution  and  circum- 
spection" are  often  thrown  to  the  winds  in  political  cam- 
paigns. Circumspection  is  an  especially  fine  word  to  de- 
scribe Lincoln's  attitude  toward  all  questions  which 
vitally  concerned  him  or  the  cause  he  represented.  The 
letter  written  to  Thompson  on  the  question  of  personal 
record  follows: 


Private 

Springfield,  111.,  July  10,  1860 
Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson: 
Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  6th  is  received,  and  for  which 
I  thank  you.  I  write  this  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
it,  and  to  say  I  take  time  (only  a  little)  before  answer- 
ing the  main  matter. 

If  my  RECORD  would  HURT  any,  there  is  no  hope  that 
it  will  be  over -looked;  so  that  if  friends  can  HELP  any 
with  it  they  may  as  well  do  so.  Of  course,  due  caution 
and  circumspection,  will  be  used. 

With  reference  to  the  same  matter  of  WHICH  YOU 
write,  I  wish  you  would  watch  Chicago  a  little.  They  are 
getting  up  a  movement  for  the  17th  Inst.  I  believe  a 
line  from  you  to  John  Wilson,  late  of  the  Genl.  Land 
Office  (I  guess  you  know  him  well)  would  fix  the  matter. 

When  I  shall  have  reflected  a  little,  you  will  hear  from 
me  again. 

Yours  very  truly 
Burn  this.  A.  Lincoln. 

Still  another  Lincoln  letter  owned  by  the  Foundation 
has  an  interesting  political  slant. 

There  is  no  finer  example  of  Lincoln's  unwillingness  to 
change  routine  procedure  previous  to  an  election  than 
Lincoln's  refusal  to  sidetrack  the  unpopular  draft  law 
until  after  the  voting  was  over.  Although  he  was  anxious 
about  the  November  contests  his  major  interest  was  cen- 
tered upon  the  effect  the  October  election  would  have  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
Lincoln,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  would  encour- 
age the  immediate  return  of  the  soldiers  to  the  front, 
rather  than  have  them  remain  at  home  strengthening  the 
political  ranks  for  the  Presidential  contest.  The  letter 
written  to  General  Sherman  just  before  the  state  elec- 
tions follows: 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

September  19th,  1864. 
Major  General  Sherman, 

The  State  election  of  Indiana  occurs  on  the 
11th  of  October,  and  the  loss  of  it  to  the  friends  of  the 
Government  would  go  far  towards  losing  the  whole  Union 
cause.  The  bad  effect  upon  the  November  election,  and 
especially  the  giving  the  State  Government  to  those  who 
will  oppose  the  war  in  every  possible  way,  are  too  much 
to  risk,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  draft  proceeds, 
notwithstanding  its  strong  tendency  to  lose  us  the  State. 
Indiana  is  the  only  important  State,  voting  in  October, 
whose  soldiers  cannot  vote  in  the  field.  Anything  you  can 
safely  do  to  let  her  soldiers,  or  any  part  of  them,  go 
home  and  vote  at  the  State  election,  will  be  greatly  in 
point.  They  need  not  remain  for  the  Presidential  election, 
but  may  return  to  you  at  once.  This  is,  in  no  sense,  an 
order,  but  is  merely  intended  to  impress  you  with  the 
importance,  to  the  army  itself,  of  your  doing  all  you 
safely  can,  yourself  being  the  judge  of  what  you  can 
safely  do. 

Yours  truly 
A.  Lincoln 


lulst*    T**>  tunes 


Emancipator  Refused  to  Take  Bait 

Lincoln  Spurned  Campaign 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12— (/P)— 
Abraham  Lincoln  proved  nearly  a 
century  ago  that  a  man  could  win 
the  presidency  without  making- 
campaign  speeches. 

An  Illinois  historian  says  the 
man  who  was  to  become  the  Great 
Emancipator  refused  to  speak  on 
the  day's  issues  because  he  was 
afraid  his  words  would  be  twisted. 
Those  who  pressed  him  were  re- 
ferred to  his  previous  speeches  and 
letters. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Pratt,  Illinois 
state  historian,  said  in  an  inter- 
view today  that  Lincoln  was  un- 
budging  in  his  resolve  to  "keep 
his  mouth  shut"  during  the  1860 
campaign.  Pratt  quoted  letters  at- 
testing. 

Pratt  said  Lincoln  even  refused 
to     address    a    rjolitical     rally     in 


Springfield  which*  was  preceded  by 
a  procession  past  his  home.  He  at- 
tended,, but  kept  his  silence. 

Pratt  related  one  e'f  fort  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  New  York 
Herald  publisher,  to  sting  Lincoln 
to  speech. 

"Bennett  was  attempting  to 
smoke  Lincoln  out  and  provoke  him 
to  anger  so  he  would  reply.  He 
accused  Lincoln  of  attending  a 
'know  nothing'  lodge  meeting  in 
Quincy,  111.,"  Pratt  said. 

The  know  nothing  party  so- 
called  because  members  replied,  "I 
don't  know"  to  questions  about  the 
party,  existed  from  1852  to  1855 
when  it  adopted  the  official  title 
of  American  party. 

Lincoln  then  wrote  to  Abra- 
ham Jonas,  a  Quincy  attorney, 
and  asked  for  affidavits  from 
Quincy     residents     to    settle     the 


matter.  But  Lincoln  cautioned: 
"It  mus  not  publicly  appear  that 
I  am  paying  any  attention  to 
the  charge." 

Pratt  recounted  some  other  ef- 
forts to  provoke  Lincoln : 

"They  said  he  said  nasty  things 
about  Thomas  Jefferson.  They  said 
he  had  been  a  heavy  contributor  to 
persons  shipping  arms  to  Kansas 
abolitionists.  Anything  to  get  a  rise 
out  of  him.  But  he  never  rose  to 
take  the  bait." 

Lincoln's  campaign  was  con- 
ducted by  a  corps  of  speakers  while 
their  candidate  sat  in  Gov,  John 
Wood's  state  house  office,  which  he 
took  over  for  campaign  headquar- 
ters, and  received  hundreds  of  poli- 
ticians. 

Lincoln  didn't  meet  his  vice 
presidential  running  mate,  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin  of  Maine,  until  after 
they  were  elected. 


New  Letter  of  Medill 
to  Lincoln  Revealed 

"LINCOLN  URGED 
BY  MEDILL  TO 
'GO  IN  BOLDLY' 


-* 


Medill  as   a. 
younf  editor 

pretension   of 


BY  JOHNSON  KANADY 

[Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service! 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  11— A 
little  known  letter,  in  which 
Joseph  Medill, 
editor  of  The 
Chicago  Trib- 
u  n  e ,  and 
grandfather  of 
Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick, 
advised  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln 
to  "  rake  down 
the  swindling 
Douglas "  was 
disclosed  today  by  the  Illinois 
historical  library. 

Researchers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Harry  E.  Pratt,  state 
historian,  found  the  letter 
among  the  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln papers  opened  in  1947. 
Microfilm  copies  of  the  papers 
are  under  study  by  the  library 
here. 

The  letter,  dated  Sept.  10, 
1859,  told  Lincoln  of  a  speech 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  made  in 
Ohio  and  recommended  that 
Lincoln,  in  scheduled  appear- 
ances in  that  state  set  for  Sept. 
19,  1859,  "  go  in  boldly,  strike 
straight  from  the  shoulder- 
hit  below  the  belt  as  well  as 
above,  and  kick  like  thunder." 
Pilgrimage  to  Tomb 
Pratt  told  of  the  discovery 
as  Springfield  prepared  for  its 
annual  observance  of  the  birth- 
date  of  Lincoln  tomorrow.  Fea- 
tures of  the  day  include  the 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb 
of  Lincoln,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion,  and  special 
observances  marking  the  open- 
ing of  six  newly  restored  rooms 
in    Lincoln's    home    here    in 
Springfield.    The  Illinois  divi- 
sion of  the  National  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  and  the  state 
of  Illinois  are  cooperating  in 
the    latter    ceremony.     Gov. 
Stratton,  whose  administration 
helped  furnish  the  funds  to 
make  the  restoration  possible, 
officially    accepted    the    new 
work  yesterday. 

Refers  to  "  Egypt " 
Pratt  said  that  the  Medill 
letter,  to  his  knowledge,  has 
not  been  published.    A  selec- 
tion of  letters  and  papers  from 


[Continued  from  first  page] 


that  Lincoln  to  a  large  extent 
took  Media's  advice.  The 
speech,  according  to  Robert  R. 
Hitt,  Tribune  reporter  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  earlier  by 
his  coverage  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  was  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  laughter  and 
cheers.  Medill  had  advised, 
"  Do  not  fail  to  get  off  some  of 
your  'anecdotes  and  hits' — 
no  people  relish  such  things 
more  than  the  Buckeyes.  ..." 
Followed  Medill  Advice 
And  Lincoln  did  "  go  in  bold- 
ly." His  analysis  of  Douglas' 
stand  on  popular  sovereignty 
in  Ohio  is  considered  one  of 
his  most  incisive  speeches.  Lin- 
coln thought  enough  of  it  to 
have  it  included  in  a  campaign 
book  of  1860— "  Political  De- 
bates Between  Hon.  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las," which  compiled  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates,  the  fa- 
mous "  House  Divided  Speech  " 
at  Springfield,  and  the  Ohio 
speeches. 

The   Medill   letter,    in   the 
editor's  handwriting,  reads: 
"  Office  Chicago  Press  & 
Tribune 
"51  Clark  street 
"Chicago,  Sept.  10,  1859. 
"  Confidential 
"A.  Lincoln 
"  Dr  Sir 

"I  send  you  Douglas'  late 
speech  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  You 
will  see  the  new  grounds  he 
takes  and  the  new  coloring  he 
gives  to  his  old  dogmas.  I  ob- 
serve that  you  are  invited  to 
make  speeches  in  Columbus  & 
Cincinnati.  You  will  draw  big 
crowds  and  be  well  received. 
I  know  the  Buckeyes  well — 
being  raised  in  that  state. 
"  Can  Talk  Out  Boldly  " 
"  Do  not  consider  me  pre- 
sumptious  for  offering  a  sug- 
gestion or  two,  viz:  As  you  are 
not  a  candidate  you  can  talk 
'out  as  boldly  as  you  please. 
I  There  is  no  Egypt  in  Ohio. 


the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  col- 
lection, a  two  volume  work, 
"  The  Lincoln  Papers,"  by  Da- 
vid C.  Mearns,  does  not  index 
the  material,  altho  the  volumes 
carry  more  than  10  other  ref- 
erences to  Medill  and  Lincoln. 

The  Medill  letter  contains  a 
reference  to  "  Egypt,"  the 
name  given  southern  Illinois, 
where  there  was  considerable 
sympathy  with  slave  holding. 
A  footnote  contains  a  cryptic 
reference  to  William  Butler, 
then  Republican  state  treas- 
urer of  Illinois. 

The  report  of  a  Columbus, 
0.,  speech,  carried  in  The  Trib- 
une of  Sept.  19, 1859,  indicates 

[Continued  on  page  10,  col.  2]| 


alarming  strides  the  doctrine 
of  opening  the  African  slave 
trade  is  making.  The  northern 
democracy  are  sore  on  that 
score." 

The  reference  to  the  leading 
article  by  Medill  concerned  an 
editorial  of  Sept.  10,  1859,  en- 
titled "  Popular  Sovereignty 
as  exemplified  in  the  Kansas 
Nebraska  Act."  In  it  The  Trib- 
une said  in  part: 

"  We  ask  the  dupes  of  Doug- 
las to  ponder  over  these  plain 
palpable  truths  and  emanci- 
pate themselves  forever  from 
the  miserable  delusion  he  has 
imposed  on  their  senses." 

" Selected  Right  Man" 
On  the  front  page  of  the 
same  issue  The  Tribune  car- 
ried a  notice  of  the  forthcom- 
ing Ohio  speeches,  observing 
that  the  "  Republicans  of  Ohio 
have  selected  the  right  man 
for  the  right  place." 

"  Douglas'  popular  sover- 
eignty will  not  be  worth  the 
cost  of  getting  out  the  patent," 
The  Tribune  said,  "after  it 
has  been  once  ventilated  by 
Lincoln." 

After  the  Ohio  speeches, 
The  Tribune  observed  edi- 
torially. ..."  It  is  patent  as 
sunlight  that  popular  sover- 
eignty is  abandoned  by  the 
great  popular  sovereign  him- 


Aiij   aOCu jua  cart  t&&Ct\  irt 

Bloomington  will  take,  in  Co- 
lumbus; Cincinnati  is  nearly  as 
radical  as  Chicago.  They  are 
willing  to  obey  the  fugitive  law 
but  want  it  repealed  or  modi- 
fied and  have  so  declared  in 
their  platform. 

"  Don't  act  on  the  defensive, 
but  pitch  hot  shot  into  the  back 
of  dough  face  and  pro-slavery 
democracy.  Rake  down  the 
swindling  pretension  of  Doug- 
las that  his  Kansas  Nebraska 
bill  guarantees  or  permits 
popular  sovereignty.  We  have 
made  a  leading  article  on  that 
subject  in  our  today's  paper. 
If  you  will  lay  bare  the  fraud, 
delusion  and  shame  of  squatter 
sovereignty,  you  do  our  cause 
in  Ohio  much  service,  as  it  will 
break  the  back  of  the  Demo- 
cratic pretense.  You  made 
some  strong  points  in  your  Chi- 
cago speech  a  year  ago  on  the 
draft  and  tendency  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  and  the 
duty  of  patriots  to  resist  the 
aggression  of  the  oligarchy. 
Your  peroration  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty  was  capital.  Look  over 
that  speech  again.  Do  not  fail 
to  get  off  some  of  your  "  anec- 
dotes and  hits  " — no  people  re- 
lish such  things  more  than  the 
Buckeyes.  I  have  only  one 
word  more  of  advice  to  offer 
viz:  Go  in  boldly,  strike  straight 
from  the  shoulder — hit  below 
[underlined]  the  belt  as  well  as 
above,  and  kick  like  thunder. 
"  Your  in  haste 

"  J.  MEDILL. 
"P.  S. 

"  I  guess  the  state  treasurer 
trouble  will  [be]  over  without 
doing  us  any  material  harm. 
It  was  a  bad  egg,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  taking  time  by 
the  foretop,  and  cutting  off 
the  deceased  limb.  Don't  you 
think  our  article  in  regard  to 
the  matter  was  about  the  best 
that  could  have  been  said  in 
the  face  of  the  charges  Long 
John  [Wentworth]  was  mak- 
ing? You  tell  Butler  that  there 
must  be  no  more  skullduggery 
with  the  public  moneys. 

"J.  M." 
Along  the  margin  of  the  let- 
ter, Medill  wrote: 
*You  ew  d«i tribe  th» 


seu. 

The  state  historical  library 
also  announced  the  acquisition 
of  two  documents  connected 
with  peace  feelers  put  out  by 
both  the  North  and  South. 

One  was  an  inked  copy  of 
a  letter  Lincoln  wrote  10  days 
before  he  was  assassinated.  It 
contained  his  suggestions  to 
the  South  on  the  "  indispen- 
sable "  conditions  for  peace 
and  ruled  out  an  armistice. 

It  was  written  to  John  A. 
Campbell,  assistant  war  secre- 
tary in  the  Confederacy. 

Dr.  Pratt  said  Lincoln  made 
the  inked  copy  as  his  own 
memorandum  and  sent  it  to 
Edwin  Stanton,  his  war  secre- 
tary, along  with  the  document 
by  Campbell. 

Dr.  Pratt  said  the  copy  of 
the  Lincoln  paper  was  acquired 
from  Gideon  Stanton  of  New 
Orleans,  a  grandson  of  the 
secretary. 

Lincoln's  letter  was  written 
April  5,  1865,  four  days  before 
Lee's  surrender. 
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The  Morning  Call,  Pennsylvania 
February  12,  1958 


Secret  Letter  Unveiled 


Lincoln  Bemoaned  Rugged  Campaign  Trail 


By  ARTHUR  EDSON 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11  UP)— The 
Library  of  Congress  has  been 
given  a  letter  Abraham  Lincoln 
■wrote  his  wife  in  which  he  com- 
plained of  the  hard  work  in  a 
campaign  —  and  lightly  passed 
over  one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
he  ever  made. 

The  gift  was  announced  today 
as  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  honor- 
ing Lincoln,  born  149  years  ago 
tomorrow. 

It  wij  presented  by  Lincoln's 
great-grandson,  Lincoln  Isham  of 
Dorset,  Vt. 

Isham  also  "gave  the  library; 


A  confidential  letter  in  which 
Lincoln  defended  a  politician  ac- 
cused of  being  too  fond  of  the 
bottle; 

A  small  card  asking  Gens. 
Burnside  and  Butler  to  see  the 
unnamed  bearer;  and 

A  Bible  presented  to  "Abraham 
Lincoln  &  lady"  by  Robert  Turn- 
er, who  probably  owned  a  Balti- 
more feed  store.  Then,  as  now, 
presidential  gifts  showed  up  from 
unexpected   places. 

It's  the  letter  on  campaigning 
—which  Lincoln  scholars  thought 
had  been  lost  —  that  attracts 
the  most  interest. 

It    was    written    from    Exeter, 


N.H.,  while  Lincoln  was  on  a 
swing  designed  to  show  that  this 
tall,  gangling  country  lawyer  was 
a   fit   man   for   the   presidency. 

The  date:  March  4,  1860,  exact- 
ly a  year  before  he  was  sworn 
into  office. 

Lincoln  had  slaved  over  the 
speech  he  was  to  make  in  New 
York  City,  rewriting,  repolishing, 
going  almost  daily  to  the  state 
library  in  Springfield  to  recheck 
facts. 

And  then,  on  Feb.  27,  he  de- 
livered it  at  Cooper's  Institute.  It 
was  a  triumph,  but  that  would 
have  been  hard  to  guess  from  the 
way  he  put  it  to  hi&  wife. 


After  discussing  family  details, 
Lincoln  turned  to  the  problems  of 
campaigning. 

"I  have  been  unable  to  escape 
this  toil,"  he  wrote.  "If  I  had 
foreseen  it  I  think  I  would  not 
have  come  east  at  all.  The  speech 
at  New  York,  being  within  my 
calculation  before  I  started,  went 
off  passably  well,  and  gave  me  no 
trouble  whatever. 

"The  difficulty  was  to  make 
nine  others,  before  reading  audi- 
ences, who  have  already  seen  all 
my  ideas  in  print. 

"Kiss  the  dear  boys  for  father. 
Affectionately,  A.  Lincoln." 


Indianapolis  News 
February  12,   1958 


"  Tribulations  of  a  Politician 

Early  in  1860  Abraham  Lincoln  made  a 
series  of  speeches  in  the  East  as  part  of  his 
campaign  to  win  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination..  On  March  4  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  wife  about  the  problems  of  campaigning. 

"I  have  been  unable  to  escape  this  toil," 
he  said.  "If  I  had  foreseen  it,  I  think  I  would 
not  have  corn^  East  at  all.  The  speech  at  New 
York,  being  within  my  calculation  before  I 
started,  went  off  passably  well,  and  gave  me 
no  trouble  whatever.  The  difficulty  was  to 
make  nine  others,  before  reading  audiences, 
who  have  already  seen  all  my  ideas  in  print." 

Mr.  Lincoln  thought  he  had  troubles. 
What  if  there  had  been  television  in  his  day, 
and  the  audiences  had  not  only  read  his  New 
York  speech,  but  had  seen  and  heard  him 
deliver  it! 


Lexington  Leader 
February  12,  1958 


Campaigning  Tough  In  Lincoln's  Time, 
Letter  From  Great  Emancipator  Reveals 


By  Arthur  Edson 

AP    Newsfeaturcs    Writer 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11  M— The 
Library  of  Congress  has  been 
given  a  letter  Abraham  Lincoln 
wrote  his  wife  in  which  he  com- 
plained of  the  hard  work  in  a 
campaign— and  lightly  passed 
over  one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
he  ever  made. 

The  gift  was  announced  today 
as  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  honor- 
ing Lincoln,  born  149  years  ago 
Wednesday. 

Other   Gifts   Listed 

It  was  presented  by  Lincoln's 
great-grandson,  Lincoln  Isham  of 
Dorset,  Vt.  At  the  same  time 
lsham  gave  the  library: 

1.  A  confidential  letter  in  which 
Lincoln  defended  a  politician  ac- 
cused of  being  too  fond  of  the 
bottle. 

2.  A  small  card  asking  Gens. 
Burnside  and  Butler  to  see  the 
unnamed  bearer. 

3.  A  Bible  presented  to  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  &  Lady"  by  Robert 
Turner,  who  probably  owned  a 
Baltimore  feed  store.  (Then,  as 
now,  presidential  gifts  showed  up 
from   unexpected    places). 

Attracts  Most  Interest 
It's  the  letter  on  campaigning 
—which  Lincoln  scholars  thought 
had  been  lost— that   attracts  the 
most   interest. 

It  was  written  from  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  while  Lincoln  was  on  an 
eastern  swing  designed  to  show 
that  this  tall,  gangling  country 
lawyer  was  a  fit  man  for  the 
presidency.  '  •  ■•  <*&i>m  «J£j£&«&iaS : 
The  date:  March  4,  1860,  exactly 


a  year  before  he  was  sworn  into 
office. 

Lincoln  had  slaved  over  the 
speech  he  was  to  make  in  New 
York  City,  rewriting,  repolish- 
ing,  going  almost  daily  to  the 
state  library  in  Springfield  to  re- 
check   facts. 

Delivered  At  Cooper's  Institute 

And  then,  on  Feb.  27.  he  de- 
livered it  at  Cooper's  Institute. 
It  was  a  triumph,  but  that  would 
have  been  hard  to  guess  from 
the  way  he  put  it  to  his  wife. 

After  discussing  family  details. 
Lincoln  turned  to  the  problems 
of  campaigning  and  said: 

"I  have  been  unable  to  escape 
this  toil.  If  I  had  foreseen  it  I 
think  I  would  not  have  come 
East  at  all.  The  speech  at  New 
York,  be*ing  within  my  calcula- 
tion before  I  started,  went  off 
passably  well,  and  gave  me  no 
trouble  whatever. 

"The    difficulty    was    to    make 
nine   others,    before   reading    au- 
diences,  who  have  already  seen 
all  my  ideas  in  print.  .  .  . 
'Kiss  The  Boys' 

"Kiss  the  dear  boys  for  father. 
Affectionately,    A.    Lincoln." 

Passably  well,  indeed!  Lincoln 
couldn't  have  known  that  the  New 
York  Tribune  reporter,  Noah 
Brooks,  exclaimed  after  the  talk: 
"He's  the  greatest  man  since 
St.  Paul." 

But  surely  he  read  what  Brooks 
wrote  in  the  pro-Lincoln  New 
York  Tribune: 

"The  tones,  the  gestures,  the 
kindling  eye,  the  mirth  provoking 


look  defy  the  reporter's  skill.  The 
vast  assemblage  frequently  rang 
with  cheers  and  shouts  of  ap- 
plause No  man  ever  before  made 
such  an  impression  on  his  first 
appeal  to  a  New  York  audience." 
Lincoln   Had   Scored 

In  short,  Lincoln  had  scored— 
and  was  well  on  his  way  to  his 
date    with    destiny. 

As  for  the  other  letter,  Lin- 
coln was  backing  Richard  Yates 
who  hoped  to  get  re-elected  to 
Congress  from  Illinois.  On  Sept. 
8,  1854,  Lincoln  wrote  Richard 
James  Oglesby  saying  rumors 
were  being  spread  that  Yates 
drank  secretly. 

"Other     things     being    equal," 

Lincoln  wrote,  "I  would  much 
prefer  a  temperate  man,  to  an 
intemperate  one.  Still  I  do  not 
make  my  vote  depend  absolutely 
upon  the  question  of  whether  a 
candidate  does  or  does  not  taste 
liquor. 

Had  Never  Seen  Him  Drink 

"Thousands  and  thousands  of 
us,  in  point  of  fact,  have  known 
Yates  for  more  than  20  years; 
and  I  have  never  seen  him  drink 
liquor,  nor  act,  or  speak,  as  if 
he  had  been  drink'  g,  nor  smelled 
it  on  his  breath,  nor  heard  any 
man  say  he  ever  had.  .  .  ." 

It's  not  clear  whether  the  voters 
were  convinced  Yates  was  a 
rumpot.  Anyway,  he  lost,  but  the 
story   has   a  happy  ending. 

First  Yates,  and  then  Oglesby, 
were  elected  governor  of  Illinois. 

Both  loyally  supported  the  Lin- 
coln administration. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
February  11,  I960 


Lincoln  Coyly  Eager  As  Candidate 


By  ARTHUR  EDSON 

Washington  (AP)— One  hun- 
dred years  ago  presidential 
hopefuls  acted  coy,  wistful 
and  —  behind  scenes  —  eager, 
just  as  they  do  today. 

That  was  true  even  when 
the  presidential  candidate  was 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Lincoln  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Commission  is  put- 
ting out  a  three-volume 
chronology,  "Lincoln  Day 
by  Day."  The  first  two 
books  were  released  yester- 
day, taking  Lincoln  from 
birth  to  just  before  he  en- 
tered the  White  House. 
Lincoln  gives  his  own  ac- 
count of  his  beginning: 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809, 
in  then  Hardin  County,  Ken- 


tucky,  at  a  point  within  the 
now  recently  formed  county 
of  Larue,  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  where  Hodgins- 
ville  now  is.  My  parents  being 
dead  and  my  own  memory  not 
serving,  I  know  no  means  of 
identifying  the  precise  local- 
ity. It  was  on  Nolin  Creek." 

THE  LAST  ENTRY  in  Vol- 
ume 2  is  for  Dec.  31,  1860. 
Lincoln  is  in  Springfield,  111., 
struggling  over  his  choices  for 
cabinet  posts. 

Specifically,  100  years  ago 
yesterday  Lincoln  was  writing 
a  county  treasurer  about  an 
embarrassing  omission.  He  had 
forgotten  to  pay  some  taxes. 

But,  generally,  Lincoln  was 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  main 
chance.  On  Feb.  23  he  was  to 


leave  for  New  York  and  one 
of  those  non-political  political 
trips  through  the  East. 

As  he  left  for  his  big  speech 
in  New  York's  Cooper  Union, 
the  Illinois  State  Register  com- 
mented: 

"Subject,  not  known.  Con- 
sideration, $200  and  expenses. 
Object,  presidential  capital. 
Effect,  disappointment." 

Though  Lincoln's  speeches 
were  well  received,  by  March 
3  he  was  complaining,  as  many 
a  candidate  has  complained 
since: 

"I  have  already  spoken  five 
times,  and  am  engaged  to 
speak  five  more.  By  the  time 
these  engagements  shall  be  ful- 
filled, I  shall  be  so  far  worn 
down,  and  also  will  be  carried 
so  far  beyond  my  allotee  time, 


that  an  immediate  return  home 
will  be  a  necessity  with  me." 
Many  scholars  think  this  trip 
put  him  in  the  White  House, 
but  at  the  time  things  didn't 
look  rosy  to  Lincoln. 

On  March  24  he  was  writ- 
ing: "My  name  is  new  in  the 
field;  and  I  suppose  I  am  not 
the  first  choice  of  a  very  great 
many.  Our  policy,  then,  is  to 
give  no  offence  to  others — 
leave  them  in  a  mood  to  come 
to  us,  if  they  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  first 
love." 

Well,  as  you  know,  he  got 
the  job. 

And  Volume  3  will  no  doubt 
support  the  theory  he  did 
pretty  well   in"  it. 


Detroit  News 
February  12,  I960 


It  Was  1860:  A  Giant  Had  a  Message 


This  being  an  election  year  and  the 
centennial  of  the  most  decisive  political 
campaign  in  the  national  history,  Mr. 
Lincoln's' birthday  is  the  right  hour  to 
again  look  at  his  conduct  in  the  crisis. 

As  that  fateful  year  of  1860  opened, 
the  nation  was  seething.  Tension  had 
climbed  steadily  after  the  John  Brown 
raid.  Secession*  while  still  not  a  fact, 
was  in  the  air.  In  mid-January,  the 
New  York  Tribune  fairly  shrieked  in 
an  editorial:  "No  man  who  loves  his 
country  but  is  shocked  and  horrified 
by  the  proceedings  in  Washington. 
Declarations  in  favor  of  disunion,  ex- 
citement without  parallel  in  our  his- 
tory, fill  every  patriot  with  alarm." 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  mount  his 
horse  and  ride  forth.  Throughout  Jan- 
uary, he  was  too  busy  trying  law  cases 
in  Springfield  to  make  a  speech  or  at- 
tend politics.  Much  earlier,  he  had  put 
himself  on  record  and  he  reckoned  the 
citizens  believed  he  meant  what  he 
said.  To  a  Chicago  organization  which 
wrote  him  for  ammunition  to  aid  the 
Lincoln  boom,  he  replied:  "Write  J.  W. 
Fell,  who  can  furnish  you  a  sketch  of 
my  history." 

Rated  a  dark  horse,  he  continued 
to  play  it  dark  through  February  and 
March.  He  was  not  actually  hopeful 
of  reaching  the  presidency  in  I860,  but 
he  felt  that  silence  was  the  best  way 
to  keep  the  door  open.  When  such  a 
front-runner  as  Senator  Seward  de- 
rided him,  he  said  nothing  back.  But 
the  press  picked  up  the  cry  that  the 
party  bosses  feared  him  and  Lincoln 


marching  clubs  grew  like  mushrooms. 
In  Febi'uary,  he  tried  more  law 
cases.  One  thing  was  added.  He  de- 
cided to  make  one  speech  in  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  church  in  Brooklyn 
which  would  "dazzle  the  east  by  its 
brilliance."  He  worked  hard  on  it,  for 
he  was  to  be  paid  $200,  and  he  thought 
the  fee  quite  a  compliment. 

It  was  a  masterpiece,  because  he 
himself  had  composed  every  line  and 
felt  every  word.  The  crowd  of  1,500 
("composing  all  the  intellect  and  cul- 
ture of  New  York")  arose  cheering. 
Noah  Brooks,  a  star  reporter  of  his  day, 
cried:  "He's  the  greatest  man  since 
Saint  Paul."  At  the  last  moment,  the 
event  had  been  moved  from  the  church 
to  Cooper  Union  because  of  the  over- 
flow of  people. 

Next  morning,  he  was  showered 
with  invitations  to  speak  elsewhere. 
He  would  have  declined  them  all  but 
he  wished  to  see  his  son,  Robert,  who 
•was  at  Harvard.  So  he  briefly  toured 
New  England,  making  nine  stops.  These 
were  not  stump  talks.  They  were  lit- 
erary productions,  some  running  three 
hours.  Later  he  said:  "The  difficulty 
was  to  make  nine  speeches,  before  read- 
ing audiences  who  had  seen  my  ideas 
in  print." 

But  it  was  worth  it.  Well  before  the 
convention  opened  in  May,  the  people 
knew  that  they  had  a  Man,  giant  in 
physique,  in  intellect  and  courage. 

We  could  use  another  Lincoln  today 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
if  he  should  miraculously  appear,  the 
people  would  recognize  him. 


Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh,  Perm. 
2/12/61 


Kennedy  Fdlhyyed 


incolo  Soi 


Brady  Shot 
Ca||ured 
Essence  . 


n  Presidency 
is  Victory 


By  RALPH  BKEM 

Not  lbn§ ;  after  his  elec- 
tion as  President  of  the 
United  States  last  fall, 
John  SV  Kennedy  was 
asked  what  one  thing 
made  his  win  over  Rich- 
ard Nixon  possible. 

"The    television    de- 
bates," he  replied. 

The  sound  and  picture  of  a 
personality  pushing  his  views 
with  forceful  oratory  was  the 
repition  of  a  similar  circum- 
stance 100  years  ago  — even 
though  TV  had  not  been 
dreamed  of. 

Things    were    done    much 
slower  in   those  days  and  it 
l  took    a    bit    longer    for    per- 
sonality,  picture   and   speech 
to  get  together. 

But  after  his  election  to  the 
presidency,  Abraham  Lincoln 
commented: 

"Brady  and  the  Cooper 
Institute  made  me  presi- 
dent." 

He  referred  to  Mathew 
Brady,  the  famous  New  York 
and  Washington  photog- 
rapher, and  the  speech  made 
on  a  snowy  winter's  evening 
late  in  February  I860  at 
Cooper  Union  in  New  York, 

That  night  he  defended  the 
Republican  Party's  stand  on 
slavery  in  a  voice  flavored 
with  the  accents  of  the  Mid- 
west, described  by  one 
listener  "'as  soft  and  sym- 
pathetic as  a  girl's." 


"Wrong  as  we  think 
slavery  is,  we  can  yet  af- 
ford lo  let  it  alone  where 
Jt  is,  because  that  much  is 
due  to  the  necessity  arising 
from  its  presence  m  the  na- 
tion but  can  we,  while  out- 
votes will  prevent  it,  allow 
it  to  spread  into  the  na- 
tional territories,  and  to 
overrun  u>  here  in  these 
Free  Siates?  j 

1  "If  our  sense  of  duty  for-   j 
bids  this,   then   let   us   stand   : 
by   our   duty,    fearlessly   and    I 
effectively,""    the     prairie 
lawyer  said. 

Loud  cheering  filled  -the 
hall  as  the  some  1500  people 
in  the  audience  gave  their 
approval  aftd  he  began  to 
campaign  ^n\y  as  a  candi-  ' 
date  for  toe,,, .presidency. 
,  Earlier  that  day,  he  was 
taken  to  Brady's  Gallery  at 
10th  Street  and  Broadway  to 
have  a  picture  taken.  ■;  i 

Brady,  although  slowly  go-  j 
jnc  blind,  was  at  his  peak  as  j 
the    era's    most    fashionable 
photographer. 

Later  his  handicap  was  go- 
ing to  mean  assistants  taking 
the  pictures,  making  it  rough 
for  historians  to  figure  just 
who  in  the  studio  took  what 
■shots.       ;,.,    , 

But  for  this  one,  he  was  be- 
hind the  camera. 

What  he  caught  on  his 
wet  plate  was  a  clean- 
shaven, Lincoln  with  a 
solemn  look  about  him  that 
Was  to  become  known  as* 
his  "photographer's  face." 

In  the  next  five  years, 
Brady  and  his  assistants  took 
pictures  on  no  more  than 
seven  different  occasions,  but 
they  always  took  a  great 
many  when  they  had  the 
chances. 

One  of  these  alarmed  Lin- 
coln. 

He  had  brought  his  son 
Thomas,  nicknamed  "Tad," 
to  the  Brady  studio  on  Feb. 
9,  TSG1. 

Several  portraits  were 
taken,  then  father  a,nd  son 
were  posed  together  with  a 
huge  photographic  alburn.. 


Lincoln's  sense  of  honesty 
was;a)fert*Ked  and  he  sail  the 
picture  "Was  a  species  pi 
false  pretense."  ;;; 

1    i  He .  .  th  ought  .  somebody 
would  thi iik" he  whs  ?ni*k- 
iK?  r  believ^  i  reading ■£  the 
Battle  to  Tad."  But  his  fears 
were  dismissed. 
That   picture. (became   fam- 
ous.. inftjifcdnjjiiiJfi.jvere  eircu- 
la  ted  and  of  "ro'OflSh  engraving 
*W8b#a|v$|  foviiftublicalion  in 

newspaper  of  that  era,  and 
the  aititfrtcmade  'he  book  look 
£ven  roore-.ilike  the  Bible. 

Toda,M*»(ve  *opies  of  the 
■  engraving/.B>-raproduced  here, 
•  are  bfin§,ldistributed  in  re- 
i  issues  oi  Hamper's  Weekly  as 
I  a  Civil  War.  Centennial  proj- 
I  ect  by  Living  History,  Inc., 
;  Shenandoah;  Iowa. 

*Each  wfiekosubscribers  will 
get  a  copyoi'ihe  same  week's 
issue  pnbiiahed  100  years  ago. 
But  an  njven  more  famous 
portrait  >c»me  out  of  that 
February  day's  picture-taking 
session  years  ago. 

It's  the  "Brady  Lincoln," 
although  historians  believe 


an  assistant  named  "A. 
BeVger"  made  ill  the  shot* 
that  day.      '. 

fit,  too.'  became  basis  for  an 
engraving. 
•  You  can   see  it  on  a  five- 
dollar  bill.  ■  ; 
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The  Presidential  Campaign  of  1860 


A  great  many  people  have  inquired  if  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a  man  of  modest  means,  could  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency  today.  The  answer  to  such  inquiries  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Except  for  students  of 
United  States  history,  few  people  are  cognizant  of  the 
traditional  methods  of  conducting  presidential  campaigns 
in  the  1860s.  Lincoln  adhered  to  the  precedent  set  by 
George  Washington  that  no  presidential  candidate  should 
actively  participate  in  his  own  campaign. 

In  fact,  some  biographers  have  stated  that  Lincoln 
made  no  campaign  addresses,  wrote  no  public  letters  and 
held  no  political  conferences.  Nicolay  and  Hay,  in  their 
Abraham  Lincoln  —  A  History,  wrote  that  "beyond  a  few 
casual  interviews  .  .  .  ,  the  great  presidential  canvas 
went  on  with  scarcely  a  private  suggestion  or  touch  of 
actual  direction  from  the  Republican  candidate." 

Modern  historians  do  not  always  agree  with  Lincoln's 
private  secretaries  regarding  Lincoln's  so-called  inactiv- 
ity during  the  period  from  May  18  to  November  6,  1860. 
A  study  of  Lincoln's  correspondence  compiled  in  The 
Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Volume  IV,  pages 


50-136,  and  a  survey  of  his  activities  in  Lincoln  Day  By 
Day  —  A  Chronology,  Volume  II,  pages  280-296,  reveal 
that  the  "Railsplitter"  was  no  rocking  chair  candidate. 
Instead,  he  had  a  firm  grip  on  the  reins  of  the  Republican 
Party  machine. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  campaign  speech  was  Lin- 
coln's remarks  at  a  Republican  rally,  held  at  Springfield, 
Illinois  on  August  8,  1860.  The  rally  was  a  mammoth 
occasion  at  the  Fair  Grounds  and  was  attended  by 
thousands.  Lincoln's  arrival  during  the  afternoon  in  a 
carriage  set  off  a  stampede  by  his  friendly  supporters 
who  lifted  him  bodily  from  the  vehicle  and  carried  him 
to  one  of  the  stands.  Upon  being  presented  to  his  tumult- 
uous audience,  he  made  the  following  remarks: 

"My  Fellow  Citizens:  —  I  appear  among  you  upon 
this  occasion  with  no  intention  of  making  a  speech. 
"It  has  been  my  purpose,  since  I  have  been  placed  in 
my  present  position,  to  make  no  speeches.  This  assem- 
blage having  been  drawn  together  at  the  place  of  my 
residence,  it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  those  con- 
stituting this  vast  assembly  to  see  me;  and  it  is  cer- 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
This  print  depicts  Lincoln  with  a  beard  on  horseback  in  front  of  his  Springfield,  Illinois,  home.  As  he  did  not 
engage  in  an  active  public  campaign  for  the  presidency  he  did  not  make  a  triumphant  return  home  in  Octo- 
ber, 1860.  It  was  not  until  after  the  election  that  the  President-elect  started  to  grow  a  beard. 


LINCOLN     LORE 


TARING  THE  STUMP'OR  STEPHEN  IN  SEARCH  OF  HIS  MOTHER. 


From    the  Lincoln   National  Life   Foundation 

This  Currier  &  Ives  cartoon  depicts  the  four  1860  presi- 
dential candidates,  Bell,  Douglas,  Breckinridge  and  Lin- 
coln. Shown  with  them  are  Henry  A.  Wise  and  President 
James  Buchanan.  The  topic  of  conversation  is  "stumping" 
or  actively  campaigning  for  the  office  of  President. 

tainly  my  wish  to  see  all  of  you.  I  appear  upon  the 
ground  here  at  this  time  only  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing myself  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  you,  and 
enabling  you  to  see  me. 

"I  confess  with  gratitude,  be  it  understood,  that  I  did 
not  suppose  my  appearance  among  you  would  create 
the  tumult  which  I  now  witness.  I  am  profoundly  grati- 
fied for  this  manifestation  of  your  feelings.  I  am  grati- 
fied, because  it  is  a  tribute  such  as  can  be  paid  to  no 
man  as  a  man.  It  is  the  evidence  that  four  years  from 
this  time  you  will  give  a  like  manifestation  to  the  next 
man  who  is  the  representative  of  the  truth  on  the 
questions  that  now  agitate  the  public.  And  it  is  because 
you  will  then  fight  for  this  cause  as  you  do  now,  or  with 
even  greater  ardor  than  now,  though  I  be  dead  and 
gone.  I  most  profoundly  and  sincerely  thank  you. 

"Having  said  this  much,  allow  me  now  to  say  that 
it  is  my  wish  that  you  will  hear  this  public  discussion 
by  others  of  our  friends  who  are  present  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  you,  and  that  you  will  kindly  let 
me  be  silent." 

After  making  these  brief  remarks,  Lincoln  escaped  "by 
stratagem  on  horseback  with  the  expectant  crowd  massed 
around  the  carriage." 

Lincoln  wrote  a  dozen  or  more  private  letters  in  rela- 
tion to  Republican  political  strategy,  but  they  were 
always  marked  "private"  or  "confidential."  Lincoln  had 
no  intention  of  committing  himself  publicly  on  any  ques- 
tion, major  or  minor.  His  other  communications,  not 
pertinent  to  the  issues,  were  quite  extensive.  Lincoln 
maintained  a  special  campaign  office  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  State  House,  where  he  received  hundreds  of  letters 
and  newspapers  and  met  politicians,  curious  observers, 
portrait  painters,  newspaper  reporters,  photographers 
and  personal  friends.  However,  if  Lincoln  remained  quiet 
his  political  friends  did  not.  They,  along  with  the  cam- 
paigners of  the  other  three  political  parties,  were  most 
active. 

Abiding  by  political  custom,  John  Bell  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Union  Party,  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  did  not  participate  actively  in 
their  own  campaigns.  However,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  rep- 
resenting the  northern  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
spurned  the  Washington  tradition  and  engaged  in  a  "man- 
killing"  speaking  tour.  The  "Little  Giant"  spoke  through- 
out the  North  and  then  pushed  courageously  into  the 
South  which  became  for  him  "enemy  country."  His  speak- 
ing itinerary  was  the  most  extensive  ever  made  by  a 
nominee  in  the  history  of  the  country,  until  the  days  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Some  of  Douglas'  followers  were  embarrassed  by  their 
nominee's  furious  activity  to  be  elected  President.  One 
explanation  was  that  Douglas  was  on  a  lyceum  tour  en 


route  for  a  visit  with  his  mother.  Unfriendly  caricaturists 
drew  United  States  maps  showing  the  zigzag  course  fol- 
lowed by  Douglas  "In  Search  of  His  Mother." 

The  printmakers  of  1860,  however,  were  not  to  be  out- 
done with  a  noncommittal,  non-traveling  candidate.  They 
pictured  Lincoln  anachronistically,  with  a  beard,  in  a 
lithograph  astride  a  horse,  being  greeted  by  well-wishers 
before  his  home  at  8th  and  Jackson  Streets,  Springfield, 
Illinois  with  the  caption:  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  RE- 
TURN HOME  AFTER  HIS  SUCCESSFUL  CAMPAIGN 
FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  OCTOBER,  1860. 

Douglas  In  Vermont* 

Editor's  Note:  Stephen  A.  Douglas  visited  Brandon,  Vermont,  his 
birthplace,  as  a  Presidential  Candidate  on  July  28th,  1860.  He  most 
assuredly  was  not  "in  search  of  his  mother"  who  resided  in  New  York 
State.  Douglas'  father  died  July  1,  1813,  when  Stephen  was  an 
infant.  His  mother  married  Gehazi  Granger  in  1830,  and  moved  to 
Manchester  Center,  Ontario  County,  New  York.  Mrs.  Gehazi  Granger 
died  in  1869,  surviving  Douglas  by  eight  years.  There  were  no  family 
ties   in   Brandon   for  the  "Little   Giant." 

An  account  of  Douglas'  Brandon  visit  appeared  in  the  Rutland 
Herald   of  August   2,    1860: 

"Some  forty  of  our  citizens,  including  the  committee 
of  reception  from  Brandon,  accompanied  Mr.  Douglas  to 
Brandon,  where  he  was  received  as  in  Rutland,  by  the 
citizens  of  all  parties,  amounting  in  number  to  some 
2000  persons,  and  greeting  extended  to  him,  such  as 
Brandon  knows  how  to  bestow.  The  Brandon  House  and 
many  private  residences  were  decorated  with  flags  and 
streamers,  and  everything  wore  a  holiday  appearance. 
The  'Allen  Grays'  were  out  and  did  escort  duty,  and  the 
Brandon  and  Vergennes  bands  furnished  music  for  the 
occasion. 

"Upon  the  arrival  of  the  cars  at  Brandon,  a  procession 
was  formed,  escorted  by  the  Bands  and  Military,  and 
headed  by  the  carriages  containing  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
committee  of  reception  and  the  invited  guests,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  number  of  carriages  containing  the 
citizens  generally.  The  procession  moved  through  most 
of  the  principal  streets  until  it  came  to  the  old  home- 
stead, or  'birthplace'  of  their  guest,  when  it  halted,  and 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  those  who  chose  to  view 
at  this  time  that  interesting  relic.  A  large  concourse  of 
people  had  gathered  here  in  advance  of  the  procession, 
and  upon  its  arrival  great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by 
the  crowd.  Mr.  Douglas,  as  well  as  his  friends,  viewed 
this  relic  of  his  boyhood  days  with  an  evident  degree  of 
interest.  The  building  stands  at  the  north  end  of  the 
village,  and  is  a  small,  brown,  story  and  a  half  house, 
with  a  latticed  porch,  and  bears  evidence  of  the  humble 
life  of  the  former  occupants,  but  there  were  associations 
connected  with  it,  which  at  this  time  made  it  a  matter  of 
interest  far  beyond  many  of  more  attractive  appearance. 

"After  this  halt  of  the  procession  it  then  moved  back 
to  the  Brandon  House,  where  accomodations  had  been 
provided  for  their  guests,  and  the  procession  was  broken 
up.  A  platform  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
which  was  now  occupied  by  the  committee  and  their 
guests  and  a  few  invited  friends. 

"Mr.  Douglas  was  welcomed  to  Brandon  and  her  hos- 
pitalites  by  E.  N.  Briggs,  Esq.,  and  then  introduced  to 
her  citizens.  Mr.  Douglas  responded  in  a  most  touching 
and  affecting  reply,  and  we  have  to  regret  that  we  can- 
not give  it  entire  to  our  readers.  He  acknowledged  his 
gratitude  for  the  attention  paid  him  by  the  citizens  of 
all  parties,  and  confined  his  remarks  to  topics  peculiar  to, 
and  suggestive  of,  the  occasion.  He  spoke  for  about 
thirty  minutes,  and  was  listened  to  with  profound  atten- 
tion, after  which  the  formality  of  the  reception  was 
broken  up,  and  he  mingled  freely  with  the  citizens.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  held  a 
levee  in  the  parlors  of  the  Brandon  House,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  their  friends,  and  a  large  number  of 
citizens  paid  their  respects  to  them. 

"Mr.  Douglas  left  Brandon  on  the  Monday  morning 
train  for  Burlington  and  Montpelier." 

*Robert  W.  Johannsen,  in  an  article  entitled  "Stephen  A.  Douglas' 
New  England  Campaign.  1860"  reprinted  from  The  New  England 
Quarterly,  Vol.  XXXV.  No.  2,  June,  1962,  gives  the  details  of  the 
"Little  Giant's"   political  activity  in  the  summer  of  1860. 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  MEMORIAL 

(The  concluding  paragraph  of  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower's  address  at  President  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthplace,  April  23,  1954,  is  continued  from  the  Novem- 
ber, 1966  issue.) 

"Thank  you  again  for  the  great  honor  you  do  me  for 
coming  out  here.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am,  at 
least,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  birth- 
place of  Lincoln,  a  man  who  for  me  —  like  all  of  you  — 
has  been  an  idol  since  the  days  of  my  first  memories. 

"Thank  you  and  goodbye." 


VISITORS  AT  BIRTHPLACE 

In  July,  1966,  some  ninety-seven  thousand  visitors 
registered  at  Lincoln's  birthplace  from  all  fifty  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  twenty-six  foreign  coun- 
tries. 


McMurtry's  Speaking  Itinerary 
1967 

Portland,  Oregon  Jan.  17  &  18 

Seattle,  Washington  Jan.  19  &  20 

Helena,  Montana  Jan.  23  &  24 

Billings,  Montana Jan.  25  &  26 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota Jan.  27 

Fargo,  North  Dakota  Jan.  30  &  31 

Denver,   Colorado   Feb.     7  &    8 

Phoenix,   Arizona   Feb.     9  &  10 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Feb.  13  &  14 

Omaha,  Nebraska  Feb.  15  &  16 

Davenport,  Iowa  Feb.  21  &  22 

Madison,  Wisconsin  Feb.  23  &  24 

Those  persons  interested  in  learning  of  the 
schedule  in  detail  in  the  various  cities  named  above, 
may  contact  the  general  agency  offices  of  The 
Lincoln    National    Life   Insurance    Company. 
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LINCOLN,  DOUGLAS  AND  THE  "MAINE  LAW" 


Editor's  Note:  I  am  heavily  indebted  to  Michael  Fitzgibbon  Holt's 
Forging  a  Majority:  The  Formation  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Pitts- 
burgh, 181,8-1860  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1969)  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  origins  of  the  Republican  Party  discussed  below. 
I  also  owe  a  debt  to  Eric  Foner's  Free  Soil,  Free  Labor,  Free  Men: 
The  Ideology  of  the  Republican  Party  before  the  Civil  War  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1970).  William  H.  Townsend's  Lin- 
coln and  Liquor  (New  York:  The  Press  of  the  Pioneers,  1934)  supplied 
many  of  the  specificities  of  Lincoln's  relationship  to  the  temperance 
crusade.  Clifford  S.  Griffin's  Their  Brothers'  Keeper:  Moral  Steward- 
ship in  the  United  States,  1800-18G5  (New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Press,  1960)  and  Stephen  Hess  and  Milton  Kaplan's  The 
Ungentlemanly  Art:  A  History  of  American  Political  Cartoons  (New 
York:    Macmillan,    1968)    were   helpful    for   the   impact    of   the   Maine 
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Law  and  the  use  of  cartoons,   respectively.   Other  more  specific  items 
of  indebtedness  are  noted  in  the  text. 

The  following  is,  of  course,  a  highly  speculative  matter  of  interpre- 
tation, but  I  know  of  no  other  treatment  of  the  document  in  question. 

M.   E.  N.,  Jr. 

Anyone  who  has  looked  at  the  political  cartoons  gen- 
erated by  the  campaign  of  1860  knows  from  the  haunting 
presence  of  the  anonymous  black  faces  in  those  cartoons 
(otherwise  remarkable  for  the  almost  photographic  like- 
nesses of  politicians)  that  there  was  more  to  sectional 
conflict  than  disputes  over  the  relative  benefits  of  pro- 
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tective  tariffs  and  homestead  legislation.  Political  car- 
toons can  betray  with  forceful  impact  issues  and  contro- 
versies slighted  or  forgotten  by  historians  who  examine 
conventional  campaign  documents  like  formal  party  plat- 
forms. The  problem,  of  course,  is  to  interpret  the  picture 
correctly,  and  it  is  an  especially  difficult  problem  when 
the  cartoon  utilizes  puns  or  veiled  references  to  now-for- 
gotten scandals  and  headlines  of  the  day.  Both  the  virtue 
and  the  difficulty  of  using  political  cartoons  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  Currier  and  Ives  political  cartoon  pic- 
tured on  the  front  of  this  bulletin. 

Nathaniel  Currier  and  James  Merritt  Ives  employed 
artists  to  draw  cartoons  critical  of  all  candidates  in  a 
presidential  contest.  In  some  cases,  the  same  artist  drew 
cartoons  both  for  and  against  a  candidate;  Louis  Maurer, 
for  example,  did  both  pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons 
even  though  he  apparently  voted  for  Lincoln  in  1860. 
The  cartoons  were  printed  in  large  numbers  to  sell  at 
bulk  rates  to  interested  parties  (no  doubt  to  local  political 
headquarters) ;  the  cartoons  could  also  be  purchased 
singly.  American  cartoonists  did  not  go  in  for  caricature, 
but  instead  drew  scrupulously  accurate  facial  likenesses 
and  depended  for  humor  on  the  improbable  physical  situ- 
ation the  candidates  were  involved  in  —  in  this  case, 
Stephen  Douglas's  being  whipped  by  his  "marm,"  Colum^ 
bia,  the  female  personification  of  the  United  States. 

A  cartoon  like  this  one,  recently  added  to  the  Library 
and  Museum's  collection,  serves  to  remind  us  of  forgotten 
controversies  and  headlines,  but  requires  considerable 
exegesis  for  that  very  reason:  the  issue  is  forgotten  or 
obscure  today.  The  caption  is  a  case  in  point.  The  situ- 
ation was  suggested  by  the  improbable  explanations  of- 
fered for  Douglas's  behavior  in  the  1860  campaign.  As 
a  carry-over  from  colonial  political  ideals,  Americans  in 
the  nineteenth  century  held  that  the  office  should  seek 
the  man  rather  than  the  man  the  office.  American  presi- 
dential candidates  did  not  take  to  the  stump  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  party  before  1860.  Stephen  Douglas 
broke  precedent  in  campaigning  vigorously  for  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  in  1860.  The  shock  to  contemporary 
American  assumptions  about  seemly  political  behavior  is 
documented  in  the  cartoon  below  and  in  the  lame  excuse 
offered  by  some  Democrats  that  Douglas  was  giving 
speeches  on  the  way  to  visit  his  mother's  home.  From 
this  controversy  stemmed  the  situation  in  the  recently 
acquired  cartoon  as  well. 

Having  found  "his  mother,"  Douglas  was  administered 
a  whipping,  according  to  this  cartoon,  but  not,  apparent- 
ly, just  because  he  had  breached  political  decorum  by 
seeking  the  office  actively.  It  is  the  "Maine  Law"  with 
which  Columbia  administers  the  lashing.  Again,  the  issue 
seems  obscure. 

In  1851,  Maine  passed  the  first  state-wide  prohibition 
law  forbidding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  It  was  an  important  event,  symbolizing  a 
radical  turn  in  American  sentiments  about  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
America  has  not  had  a  long  anti-liquor  heritage.  To  say 
"teetotalism"    is    "puritanical,"    for   instance,    is    a    mis- 


nomer, for  the  New  England  Puritans  drank  substantial 
quantities  of  wine  and  rum.  Hoping  to  live  simply  in  the 
world  but  not  of  it,  they  held  an  ideal  of  moderation  in 
alcoholic  consumption.  Moderation  (in  everything)  was 
the  ideal  of  the  eighteenth-century  in  America,  and  such 
"enlightened"  American  thinkers  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
thought  that  one  should  not  drink  to  excess  or  impair 
that  faculty  which  separated  man  from  the  animals, 
reason. 

It  would  be  more  proper  to  call  teetotalism  "Victorian," 
for  prohibition  sentiment  dates  from  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  particular,  from  the  enthusiastic  revivals  of 
America's  Second  Creat  Awakening.  The  crucial  move 
in  this  change  of  sentiment  was  the  identification  of  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  as  a  sin.  By  the  1830's,  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  Americans  thought  that  drinking 
held  back  the  millennium,  and  that  the  person  who 
aspired  to  a  virtuous  life  must  say  "no"  to  any  profferred 
drink. 

The  Maine  Law  also  signalled  a  move  from  moral 
suasion  to  legal  coercion  as  the  way  to  encourage  the 
defeat  of  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  It  split  the  anti-liquor 
movement  (already  split  between  old-fashioned  advocates 
of  temperance  and  advocates  of  total  abstinence) ,  and 
it  also  had  cataclysmic  effects  on  American  political 
parties.  The  "Maine  Law  Agitation,"  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  spread  immediately  to  Vermont,  which 
passed  a  prohibition  measure  in  1852  endorsed  by  an 
1853  referendum.  The  legislatures  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin produced  prohibition  measures  in  1853;  these  too 
were  endorsed  by  referenda. 

Significantly,  when  the  Maine  Law  agitation  hit  Illi- 
nois in  the  early  1850's,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
Douglas  could  be  found  on  different  sides  of  the   ques- 
tion. That  is  not  to  say  that  Lincoln  was  a  Maine  Law 
man  (though  some  have  claimed  he  was)  or  that  Douglas 
was  a  drunkard    (though   some  have   claimed  he  was) . 
But   Lincoln,   who   was   by   all    reports   abstinent   in    his 
personal  drinking  habits,  did,  in  1853,  place  his  name 
with   that   of   thirty-eight   other    Springfield    citizens   re- 
questing the   publication   of   a    sermon   by  the    Reverend 
James  Smith  entitled  "A  Discourse  on  the  Bottle  —  Its 
Evils,  and  the  Remedy;  or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Liquor- 
Seller,  and  the  Liquor  Drinker,  from  Certain  Aspersions 
Cast  upon  Them  by  Many,"  delivered  before  a  convention 
of  the  Maine  Law  Alliance  in  Springfield.  One  should  not 
jump  to  the  conclusion  from  the  title  that  the  Discourse 
justified  liquor  sellers  and  drinkers.  On  the  contrary,  it 
attacked   them,   but   it   pointed   to   the   legislature  which 
gave   the   liquor   seller   the   legal    authority   to   traffic   in 
spirits  and  the  people  of  whom  they  were  the  servants 
as   the   ultimate   culprits   responsible   for   the    drunkard. 
The  letter  was  non-committal  in  regard  to  the  substance 
of   the    lecture,    and,    perhaps    significantly,    referred    to 
"temperance"  rather  than  total  abstinence  or  prohibition: 
Rev.  James  Smith,  D.  D.:  Springfield,  January  24,  1853. 
Sir: — The   undersigned   having   listened   with   great 
satisfaction  to  the  discourse,  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance, delivered  by  you  on  last  evening,  and  believing, 
that,  if  published  and  circulated  among  the  people,  it 
would  be  productive  of  good;   would   respectfully  re- 
quest a  copy  thereof  for  publication.  Very  Respectfully, 
Your  friends: 


Simeon  Francis, 
Thomas  Lewis, 
John  Irwin, 
A.   Camp, 
E.  G.  Johns, 
John  Williams, 
John  T.  Stuart, 
A.  Maxwell, 
H.  Vanhoff, 

D.  Spear, 
Reuben  Coon, 
Henry  Yeakle, 

E.  B.  Pease, 


R.  F.  Ruth. 
J.  B.  McCandless, 
C.  BirchaJl, 
J.  B.  Fosselman, 
Henry  M.  Brown, 
Thomas  Moffett, 
B.  S.  Edwards, 
Thomas  Alsop, 
W.  B.  Cowgill, 
M.  Greenleaf, 
James  W.  Barret. 
P.  Wright, 
S.   Grubb,   sr.. 


G.  Jayne, 
J.  C.  Planck, 
John  E.  Denny, 
W.  M.  Cowgill, 
D.  E.  Ruckel, 
Thomas   M.   Taylor, 
John  A.  Chesnut, 
Mat.  Stacy, 
H.  S.  Thomas, 
B.  B.  Brown, 
William  F.  Aitkin, 
Allen  Francis, 
A.  Lincoln. 
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[Roy    Basler,   ed.,    The   Collected    Works    of   Abraham 

Lincoln,  II    (New  Brunswick :  Rutgers  University  Press, 

1953),  188.] 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  prove  conclusively  from 
available  evidence  whether  Lincoln  was  a  prohibitionist 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  at  least  a  temperance 
advocate.    In   fact,   the   signing   of   the  letter   to   James 
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Smith  culminated  more  than  ten  years'  interest  in  the 
temperance  movement  for  Lincoln.  As  early  as  1842,  he 
had  addressed  a  meeting  of  The  Washington  Society,  a 
temperance  organization  founded  by  reformed  drunkards 
and  committed  to  persuading  people  to  take  a  pledge  to 
abstain  from  drinking  alcoholic  beverages.  Lincoln  con- 
demned attacks  on  drunkards  as  mentally  or  morally 
inferior  and  endorsed  temperance  advocated  by  "per- 
suasion, kind,  unassuming  persuasion": 

Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be  vastly  benefitted 
by  a  total  and  final  banishment  from  it  of  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  seems  to  me  not  now  to  be  an  open 
question.  Three-fourths  of  mankind  confess  the  affirm- 
ative with  their  tongues,  and,  I  believe,  all  the  rest 
acknowledge  it  in  their  hearts. 

Ought  any,  then,  to  refuse  their  aid  in  doing  what 
the  good  of  the  whole  demands?  Shall  he,  who  cannot 
do  much,  be,  for  that  reason,  excused  if  he  do  nothing? 
"But,"  says  one,  "what  good  can  I  do  by  signing  the 
pledge?  I  never  drink  even  without  signing."  This 
question  has  already  been  asked  and  answered  more 
than  millions  of  times.  Let  it  be  answered  once  more. 
For  the  man  to  suddenly,  or  in  any  other  way,  to 
break  off  from  the  use  of  drams,  who  has  indulged  in 
them  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and  until  his  appetite 
for  them  has  become  ten  or  a  hundred  fold  stronger, 
and  more  craving,  than  any  natural  appetite  can  be, 
requires  a  most  powerful  moral  effort.  In  such  an 
undertaking,  he  needs  every  moral  support  and  in- 
fluence, that  can  possibly  be  brought  to  his  aid,  and 
thrown  around  him.  And  not  only  so;  but  every  moral 
prop,  should  be  taken  from  whatever  argument  might 
rise  in  his  mind  to  lure  him  to  his  backsliding.  When 
he  casts  his  eyes  around  him,  he  should  be  able  to 
see,  all  that  he  respects,  all  that  he  admires,  and  all 
that  [he?]  loves,  kindly  and  anxiously  pointing  him 
onward;  and  none  beckoning  him  back,  to  his  former 
miserable  "wallowing  in  the  mire." 

But  it  is  said  by  some,  that  men  will  think  and  act 
for  themselves;  that  none  will  disuse  spirits  or  any 
thing  else,  merely  because  his  neighbors  do;  and  that 
moral  influence  is  not  that  powerful  engine  contended 
for.  Let  us  examine  this.  Let  me  ask  the  man  who 
would  maintain  this  position  most  stiffly,  what  com- 
pensation he  will  accept  to  go  to  church  some  Sunday 
and  sit  during  the  sermon  with  his  wife's  bonnet  upon 
his  head?  Not  a  trifle,  I'll  venture.  And  why  not?  There 
would  be  nothing  irreligious  in  it:  nothing  immoral, 
nothing  uncomfortable.  Then  why  not?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause there  would  be  something  egregiously  unfash- 
ionable in  it?  Then  it  is  the  influence  of  fashion;  and 
what  is  the  influence  of  fashion,  but  the  influence  that 
other  people's  actions  have  [on  our  own?]  actions,  the 
strong  inclination  each  of  us  feels  to  do  as  we  see 
all  our  neighbors  do?  Nor  is  the  influence  of  fashion 
confined  to  any  particular  thing  or  class  of  things. 
It  is  just  as  strong  on  one  subject  as  another.  Let  us 
make  it  as  unfashionable  to  withhold  our  names  from 
the  temperance  pledge  as  for  husbands  to  wear  their 
wives  bonnets  to  church,  and  instances  will  be  just 
as  rare  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

"But,"  say  some,  "we  are  no  drunkards;  and  we 
shall  not  acknowledge  ourselves  such  by  joining  a 
reformed  drunkard's  society,  whatever  our  influence 
might  be."  Surely  no  Christian  will  adhere  to  this 
objection.  If  they  believe,  as  they  profess,  that  Omni- 
potence condescended  to  take  on  himself  the  form  of 
sinful  man,  and,  as  such,  to  die  an  ignominious  death 
for  their  sakes,  surely  they  will  not  refuse  submission 
to  the  infinitely  lesser  condescension,  for  the  temporal, 
and  perhaps  eternal  salvation,  of  a  large,  erring,  and 
unfortunate  class  of  their  own  fellow  creatures.  Nor 
is  the  condescension  very  great. 

In  my  judgment,  such  of  us  as  have  never  fallen 
victims,  have  been  spared  more  from  the  absence  of 
appetite,  than  from  any  mental  or  moral  superiority 
over  those  who  have.  Indeed,  I  believe,  if  we  take 
habitual  drunkards  as  a  class,  their  heads  and  their 
hearts  will  bear  an  advantageous  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  class.  There  seems  ever  to  have 
been  a  proneness  in  the  brilliant,  and  the  warm- 
blooded, to  fall  into  this  vice.  The  demon  of  intemper- 
ance ever  seems  to  have  delighted  in  sucking  the  blood 
of  genius  and  of  generosity.  What  one  of  us  but  can 


call  to  mind  some  dear  relative,  more  promising  in 
youth  than  all  his  fellows,  who  has  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  his  rapacity?  He  ever  seems  to  have  gone  forth, 
like  the  Egyptian  angel  of  death,  commissioned  to 
slay  if  not  the  first,  the  fairest  born  of  every  family. 
Shall  he  now  be  arrested  in  his  desolating  career?  In 
that  arrest,  all  can  give  aid  that  will;  and  who  shall 
be  excused  that  can,  and  will  not?  Far  around  as 
human  breath  has  ever  blown,  he  keeps  our  fathers, 
our  brothers,  our  sons,  and  our  friends,  prostrate  in 
the  chains  of  moral  death.  To  all  the  living  every 
where,  we  cry,  "come  sound  the  moral  resurrection 
trump,  that  these  may  rise  and  stand  up,  an  ex- 
ceeding  great    army" — "Come   from    the   four    winds, 

0  breath!  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they 
may  live." 

If  the  relative  grandeur  of  revolutions  shall  be 
estimated  by  the  great  amount  of  human  misery  they 
alleviate,  and  the  small  amount  they  inflict,  then, 
indeed,  will  this  be  the  grandest  the  world  shall  ever 
have  seen.  Of  our  political  revolution  of  '76,  we  all 
are  justly  proud.  It  has  given  us  a  degree  of  political 
freedom,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  In  it  the  world  has  found  a  solution  of 
that  long  mooted  problem,  as  to  the  capability  of 
man  to  govern  himself.  In  it  was  the  germ  which  has 
vegetated,  and  still  is  to  grow  and  expand  into  the 
universal  liberty  of  mankind. 

But  with  all  these  glorious  results,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  it  had  its  evils  too.  It  breathed  forth 
famine,  swam  in  blood  and  rode  on  fire;  and  long,  long 
after,  the  orphan's  cry,  and  the  widow's  wail,  con- 
tinued to  break  the  sad  silence  that  ensued.  These 
were  the  price,  the  inevitable  price,  paid  for  the 
blessings  it  bought. 

Turn  now,  to  the  temperance  revolution.  In  it,  we 
shall  find  a  stronger  bondage  broken;  a  viler  slavery, 
manumitted;  a  greater  tyrant  deposed.  In  it,  more 
of  want  supplied,  more  disease  healed,  more  sorrow 
assuaged.  By  it  no  orphans  starving,  no  widows  weep- 
ing. By  it,  none  wounded  in  feeling,  none  insured  in 
interest.  Even  the  dram-maker,  and  the  dram  seller, 
will  have  glided  into  other  occupations  so  gradually, 
as  never  to  have  felt  the  shock  of  change;  and  will 
stand  ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal  song 
of  gladness. 

And  what  a  noble  ally  this,  to  the  cause  of 
political  freedom.  With  such  an  aid,  its  march  cannot 
fail  to  be  on  and  on,  till  every  son  of  earth  shall 
drink  in  rich  fruition,  the  sorrow  quenching  draughts 
of  perfect  liberty.  Happy  day,  when,  all  appetites 
controled,  all  passions  subdued,  all  matters  subjected, 
mind,  all  conquering  mind,  shall  live  and  move  the 
monarch  of  the  world.  Glorious  consummation!  Hail 
fall  of  Fury!  Reign  of  Reason,  all  hail! 

And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete  —  when 
there  shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the 
earth  —  how  proud  the  title  of  that  Land,  which  may 
truly  claim  to  be  the  birth-place  and  the  cradle  of 
both  those  revolutions,  that  shall  have  ended  in  that 
victory.  How  nobly  distinguished  that  People,  who 
shall  have  planted,  and  nurtured  to  maturity,  both 
the  political  and  moral  freedom  of  their  species. 
[Roy  Basler,  ed.,  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  I  (New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  University  Press, 
1953),  276,  277,  278-279.] 

1  say  the  Smith  letter  culminated  Lincoln's  association 
with  temperance  agitation  advisedly,  because  after  1853 
he  was  rather  conspicuously  silent  on  the  issue.  When  a 
Maine  Law  referendum  campaign  was  being  vigorously 
waged  in  Illinois  in  1855,  Lincoln  was  thinking  about  a 
Senate  seat  and  apparently  took  no  active  part  in  the 
prohibition  campaign. 

Lincoln's  silence  may  have  been  dictated  by  the  politi- 
cal volatility  of  the  prohibition  issue,  for  volatile  it  was. 
In  fact,  some  historians  now  think  that  the  roots  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  to  be  found  not  simply  in  the 
slavery  extension  issue  but  in  a  whole  complex  of  issues 
that  disrupted  the  old  parties,  including  slavery  exten- 
sion, prohibition,  and  nativism.  For  example,  Stephen 
Douglas,  admittedly  hardly  a  reliable  witness  where 
Republican  intentions  are  concerned,  said  in  1855  that 
the  new  political  movement  brought  into  being  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was  "a  crucible  into  which  poured 
Abolitionism,  Maine  liquor  law-ism,  and  what  was  left 
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of  northern  Whiggism,  and  then  the  Protestant  feeling 
against  the  Catholic  and  the  native  feeling  against  the 
foreigner."  Douglas,  incidentally,  opposed  all  the  move- 
ments he  mentioned,  opposed  the  Illinois  prohibition  law, 
and,  according  to  his  biographers,  was  himself  given  to 
rather  frequent  and  heavy  comsumption  of  strong  drink. 
Douglas  was  not  alone  in  viewing  the  origins  of  the 
Republican  Party  this  way;  a  Connecticut  political  ob- 
server in  1854,  for  example,  commented  on  the  "political 
revolution  .  .  .  growing  out  of  the  excitement  in  relation 
to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  outrage,  and  the  Maine  Law 
question." 

The  State  of  Indiana  provides  an  interesting  example. 
According  to  Emma  Lou  Thornbrough's,  Indiana  in  the 
Civil  War  Era,  1850-1880  (Indianapolis:  Indiana  His- 
torical Society,  1966),  the  1852  state  elections  saw  tem- 
perance advocates  demanding  a  Maine  Law  and  urging 
voters  not  to  vote  for  candidates  of  either  party  who 
were  on  record  against  such  legislation.  The  state  legis- 
lature in  1853  responded  feebly  with  a  local  option  law 
allowing  each  township  to  decide  each  year  whether  to 
prohibit  liquor  sales  or  not.  This  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1854 
prohibition  advocates  increased  their  efforts.  Significant- 
ly, the  Democratic  Party's  state  convention  responded 
with  a  platform  plank  condemning  prohibition  legisla- 
tion. Democrats  left  their  party  on  account  of  this  plank 
as  well  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  so  that  —  again  as 
Thornbrough  points  out  —  disaffected  Democrats  com- 
plained about  two  things:  "Democrats  Arouse!  Those 
who  aspire  to  be  our  leaders  have  betrayed  us  .  .  . 
they  have  attempted  to  bind  and  sell  us  to  the  slave 
driver  of  the  South,  and  the  rum  seller  of  the  North." 
These  same  groups  later  merged  with  Whigs  and  Know- 
Nothings  to  form  the  Republican  Party.  Thus  some  peo- 
ple certainly  voted  Republican  because  they  identified 
the  Democrats  with  liquor,  whatever  they  may  have 
thought  of  the  slavery  issue. 

The  anti-Democratic  coalition  called  the  People's  Party 
(many  of  whom  would  later  become  Republicans)  which 
gained  control  of  the  state  legislature  in  Indiana  in  the 
1854  elections,  passed  a  prohibition  law,  also  struck  down 
by  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  in  1855.  The  same  was 
true  in  other  states  as  well.  Anti-liquor  Republicans  at- 
tempted to  pass  a  prohibition  law  in  Wisconsin  in  1855, 
which  was  amended  by  the  State  Senate  to  exempt  cider, 
wine,  and  beer  and  then  vetoed  by  the  Democratic  gov- 
ernor. Anti-Nebraska  forces  in  Iowa  behind  their  gover- 
nor James  W.  Grimes,  an  anti-slavery  temperance  Whig 
who  would  become  a  Republican,  also  passed  a  Maine 
Law,  repealed  in  1856. 

If  anti-Democratic  forces  were  so  frequently  against 
liquor,  then  the  obvious  question  is,  why  did  Lincoln  be- 
come more  silent  on  the  temperance  issue  in  the  late 
1850's?  The  answer,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  is  that 
in  most  states  of  the  Old  Northwest,  Republicans  quickly 
hushed  up  the  temperance  issue  in  order  to  gain  the 
German  vote,  which  could  often  be  attracted  to  plat- 
forms opposing  the  extension  of  slavery  but  which  most 
often  opposed  prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverages.  In 
Illinois,  according  to  James  M.  Bergquist  in  "People  and 
Politics  in  Transition:  The  Illinois  Germans,  1850-60" 
(in  Frederick  C.  Luebke,  ed.,  Ethnic  Voters  and  the 
Election  of  Lincoln  [Lincoln,  Nebraska:  University  of 
Nebraska  Press,  1971]),  Republicans  in  the  mid-1850's 
figured  it  was  more  important  to  accommodate  the  Ger- 
mans, who  otherwise  would  return  to  their  traditional 
Democratic  voting  habits,  than  the  temperance  advo- 
cates, who  would  hardly  be  likely  to  turn  to  the  anti- 
prohibition  Democratic  Party. 

With  this  elaborate  background  of  mid-century  politi- 
cal events,  the  cartoon  under  discussion  takes  on  con- 
siderably more  meaning  and  significance.  Obviously  the 
cartoon  attests  to  the  fact  that  prohibition  sentiment 
was  not  a  dead  matter  for  some  people  even  by  1860. 
Perhaps  in  localities  where  the  German  community  was 
insignificant  in  number,  such  a  cartoon  could  have  been 
used  to  rally  prohibitionists  against  Douglas.  About  the 
specific  uses  of  specific  cartoons  and  their  volume  of  dis- 
tribution in  particular  areas  we  at  present  know  very 
little.  But  the  existence  of  the  cartoon  should  stand 
as  a  warning  to  historians  who  would  place  exclusive 
emphasis  on  the  slavery  issue  in  the  politics  of  the  1850's 
and  the  campaign  of  1860. 


An  interesting  postscript  to  this  discussion  is  sug- 
gested by  still  another  Currier  and  Ives  cartoon  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.  Ap- 
parently the  printers  saved  some  time  and  money  by 
publishing  the  same  cartoon  with  the  lash  carrying  the 
label  not  of  "Maine  Law"  but  of  "News  from  Maine." 
In  1860,  the  national  election  day  was  not  necessarily 
election  day  for  the  states.  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  two 
crucial  states  for  the  Republicans,  voted  in  October  for 
state  offices.  Maine  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to 
vote;  their  state  elections  were  held  in  September.  At- 
tention out  of  proportion  to  the  electoral  vote  was  focused 
on  Maine  for  this  reason.  Lincoln  expressed  his  concern 
in  a  letter  to  his  vice-presidential  running  mate  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin  on  September  4,  1860: 

Springfield,  Illinois,  September  4, 1860. 
My  dear  Sir:  I  am  annoyed  some  by  a  letter  from 
a  friend  in  Chicago,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs:  "Hamlin  has  written  Colfax  that  two  members 
of  Congress  will,  he  fears,  be  lost  in  Maine — the  first 
and  sixth  districts;  and  that  Washburne's  majority  for 
governor  will  not  exceed  six  thousand." 

I  had  heard  something  like  this  six  weeks  ago, 
but  had  been  assured  since  that  it  was  not  so.  Your 
secretary  of  state, — Mr.  Smith,  I  think, — whom  you 
introduced  to  me  by  letter,  gave  this  assurance;  more 
recently,  Mr.  Fessenden,  our  candidate  for  Congress 
in  one  of  those  districts,  wrote  a  relative  here  that  his 
election  was  sure  by  at  least  five  thousand,  and  that 
Washburne's  majority  would  be  from  14,000  to  17,000; 
and  still  later,  Mr.  Fogg,  of  New  Hampshire,  now 
at  New  York  serving  on  a  national  committee,  wrote 
me  that  we  were  having  a  desperate  fight  in  Maine, 
which  would  end  in  a  splendid  victory  for  us. 

Such  a  result  as  you  seem  to  have  predicted  in 
Maine,  in  your  letter  to  Colfax,  would,  I  fear,  put 
us  on  the  down-hill  track,  lose  us  the  State  elections 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  probably  ruin  us 
on  the  main  turn  in  November. 

You  must  not  allow  it.  Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
TFrom   Roy   P.    Basler,   ed.,    The   Collected   Works   of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  IV    (New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1953),  110.] 
Hamlin  denied  Lincoln's  charge,  and   Maine   belied  the 
prediction  in  the  election.  The  total  vote  in  Maine  was 
the  largest  ever   cast,  and   all   of   the   Republican   con- 
gressional candidates  won.  Thus  did  the  state  of  Maine 
administer  its  lashing  to  Stephen  Douglas. 
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BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860-1865 


The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  spon- 
soring an  exhibit  of  popular  prints  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
February  and  March  of  1981.  The  exhibit,  nestled  in  the 
arches  of  the  handsome  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building,  is 
open  to  the  public  and  free  of  charge.  The  customary  traffic 
in  this  building  consists  of  people  who  are  themselves  poli- 
ticians, who  work  for  politicians,  or  who  call  on  politicians, 
and  the  exhibit  naturally  focuses  on  Lincoln's  political  image. 

The  heyday  of  public  relations  and  propaganda  arrived 
only  with  the  First  World  War,  and  America's  nineteenth- 
century  Presidents  had  little  awareness  of  the  powers  of 
conscious  image-making.  The  Lincoln  administration,  which 
at  its  height  had  a  White  House  staff  of  three  secretaries, 
employed  none  of  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  modern  image- 
conscious  politicians.  Imagery  was  the  province  of,  among 
others,  the  popular  printmakers  of  the  day. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
graphic  arts  in  America  grew 
up  together.  Neither  took  much 
notice  of  the  other  until  1860, 
when  Lincoln  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. Suddenly  the  Republican 
party  needed  pictures  of  him  for 
campaign  posters,  and  the 
voters  wanted  to  know  what  he 
looked  like.  Lincoln's  looks 
were  an  issue  well  before  most 
people  had  seen  a  picture  of 
him,  for  it  was  widely  rumored 
that  he  was  ugly.  Lincoln  was 
genuinely  modest  about  his 
looks,  and  he  took  notice  of  the 
graphic  arts  only  when  they 
were  forced  upon  his  attention. 
He  rarely  commented  on  the 
various  portraits  of  him  pro- 
duced after  he  became  a  nation- 
al political  figure.  He  confessed 
that  he  knew  "nothing"  of  such 
matters,  that  he  had  an  "un- 
practiced  eye,"  and  that  he 
was,  in  truth,  "a  very  indif- 
ferent judge"  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  efforts  to  capture  his 
likeness. 

Lincoln's  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1860  surprised  nearly 
everyone.  The  first  mass- 
produced  likeness  of  him,  an 
engraving  by  F.  H.  Brown  of 
Chicago,  appeared  only  at  the 
nominating  convention  itself. 
Lincoln  had  been  so  seldom 
photographed  before  1860  that    FIGURE  1.  How  the  people 
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the  printmaker  had  to  copy  his  likeness  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Chicago  in  1857,  a  photograph  noted  for  the  dis- 
orderly appearance  of  Lincoln's  hair.  Printmakers  needed 
more  photographs  of  the  candidate  and  more  gentlemanly 
poses.  Numerous  sittings  for  photographers  and  for  painters 
with  commissions  from  Republican  patrons  demanding  that 
they  make  the  candidate  "good  looking  whether  the  original 
would  justify  it  or  not"  soon  solved  the  problem  of  models 
from  which  the  printmakers  could  work,  and  the  great  process 
of  Presidential  image-making  began. 

Popular  prints  relied  on  sentimentalism,  sensationalism, 
and  satire.  Sensational  pictures  of  fires  and  other  disasters 
had  helped  make  lithography  a  growth  industry  in  the  1840s, 
and,  during  Lincoln's  Presidency,  the  printmakers  would 
capitalize  on  battle  scenes  to  continue  this  form  of  appeal. 
Sentimentalism,  however,  was  the  dominant  motif  of  popular 
prints,  just  as  it  dominated  popular  literature.  Politics  lent 

themselves  more  to  satire  than 
sentiment,  and  Presidential 
campaigns  always  boosted  the 
cartoon  industry.  In  the  end, 
nevertheless,  sentimentalism 
triumphed  —  a  victory  so  com- 
plete that  the  political  cartoons 
of  Lincoln  still  appear  a  little 
strange  to  us. 

They  appear  strange,  too, 
because  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
political  cartooning  was  quite 
different  in  Lincoln's  era  from 
that  of  today.  For  one  thing, 
cartoons  were  a  part  of  the 
print  business.  Most  were 
poster  cartoons  issued  as 
separate  prints  by  firms  like 
Currier  &  Ives,  more  famous 
today  for  nostalgic  landscapes 
and  sentimental  genre  pictures. 
These  firms  put  business  ahead 
of  politics  and  produced  both 
pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons. 
Sometimes  the  same  artist 
produced  cartoons  on  both  sides 
of  a  political  question.  Louis 
Maurer  (1832-1932)  drew  both 
"Honest  Abe  Taking  Them  on 
the  Half  Shell,"  predicting  that 
Lincoln  would  gobble  up  the 
Democratic  politicians  grown 
fat  from  their  long  years  in 
office,  and  "The  Rail  Candi- 
date," one  of  the  better  anti- 
Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  cam- 
paign. Another  difference  from 
modern  political  art  is  that 
cartoonists  did  not  go  in  for 
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HONEST  ABE   TAKING  THEM   ON   THE   MALT   SHELL. 
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FIGURE  2.  Louis  Maurer  guessed  at  Lincoln's  grin. 

caricature,  which  dominates  modern  political  cartoons. 
Instead  of  exaggerating  physical  features  which 
characterized  a  politician's  face,  they  copied  the  faces 
slavishly  from  available  photographs.  Maurer's  "Honest 
Abe"  is  adventuresome  in  attempting  to  depict  Lincoln's 
smile.  Lincoln  never  smiled  in  his  photographs,  and  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  what  his  teeth  looked  like.  Humor  usually 
stemmed  only  from  the  improbable  situations  in  which  the 
cartoonists  placed  the  politicians  or  from  balloons  of 
language,  often  filled  with  obscure  puns. 

The  political  cartoons  of  Lincoln's  day  were  not  forward- 
looking  in  terms  of  method.  They  are,  therefore,  all  the  better 
as  documents  of  the  social  and  political  beliefs  of  that  era. 
They  are  cluttered  with  figures  and  words,  and  the  social 
stereotypes  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  cartoons  are  a  vivid 
index  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  public  opinion. 

In  1860  the  cartoonists,  their  pens  ready  to  attack  William 
H.  Seward,  the  front-runner  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
were  as  astonished  as  most  American  voters  were  at  Lincoln's 
nomination.  Like  the  voters,  they  knew  almost  nothing  about 
him.  They  seized  with  alacrity  on  the  few  available  scraps  of 
colorful  information  about  Lincoln.  Republicans  touted 
Lincoln  as  the  "Railsplitter,"  and  a  rail  became  essential  in 
Lincoln  cartoons.  He  was  often  depicted  in  a  workingman's 
blouse  rather  than  the  customary  coat  and  tie  of  most 
candidates,  but,  no  matter  the  attire,  he  almost  always  had  a 
rail  handy.  He  might  use  his  rail  to  fend  off  candidates  trying 
to  break  into  the  White  House;  he  might  exercise  on  it;  or  he 
might  use  it  to  drive  the  wildcat  of  sectional  discord  back  into 
the  Republican  bag. 
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Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE   3.   Maurer  put  the  anti-Lincoln  elements 
together  in  their  simplest  form. 
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FIGURE  4.  Railing  at  the  candidate. 

The  standard  anti-Lincoln  cartoon  in  1860  contained  four 
elements:  Lincoln,  a  rail,  Horace  Greeley,  and  a  black  man. 
Greeley  was  a  cartoonist's  delight,  almost  a  self-caricature. 
The  moon-faced  outspoken  reformer  wore  a  long  white  duster, 
its  pockets  crammed  with  pamphlets  and  papers.  Over  the 
years,  Greeley  had  flirted  with  a  myriad  of  reforms,  some  of 
them  quite  radical,  and  he  came  to  symbolize  the  crank 
reformer  on  the  enthusiastic  lunatic  fringe  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  presence  in  the  cartoons  was  a  reminder  of  the 
allegedly  dangerous  and  radical  impulses  in  the  Republican 
party. 

One  need  not  look  long  at  political  cartoons  in  Lincoln's  era 
to  see  evidence  of  the  pervasive  racism  of  nineteenth-century 
American  popular  opinion.  The  presence  of  black  men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  and  babies  in  Lincoln  cartoons  was  meant 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  5.  Adalbert  Volck  was  among  the  best. 

to  stand  as  a  warning  of  the  racial  results  of  Republican  anti- 
slavery  policies. 

Lincoln  was  so  little  known  that  cartoonists  assumed  he 
was  a  nonentity  who  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  more  powerful 
figures  in  the  Republican  party.  Often,  he  was  not  even  the 
central  figure  in  their  busy  cartoons,  and  Lincoln's  failure  to 
take  over  the  central  spot  in  these  cartoons  is  an  unconscious 
sign  of  the  artists'  inability  to  take  him  seriously.  What 
seemed  serious  was  the  threat  that  the  reform  impulse 
represented  by  Greeley  and  the  Negro  might  at  last  seize 
control  of  the  country  on  the  coattails  of  this  unobjectionable 
but  innocuous  candidate. 

The  greatest  satirical  talent  in  American  graphic  art  in 
Lincoln's  day  was  located  in  the  camp  of  the  opposition. 
Adalbert  Johann  Volck  (1828-1912)  was  a  Baltimore  dentist 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria.  He  probably 
received  some  training  in  the  graphic  arts  in  Europe,  as  did 
many  other  American  artists  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  Baltimore 
shaped  his  political  opinions.  Maryland,  though  it  did  not 
secede,  was  a  slave  state,  and  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state  was  virulent.  Volck  was  decidedly  pro- 
Southern  and  loathed  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Volck's  considerable  technical  skills  as  an  etcher  were 
united  with  a  sharp  satirical  eye.  In  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
conceived  and  skillfully  executed  prints  of  the  period,  Volck 
pictured  Lincoln  as  a  hopelessly  idealistic  Don  Quixote, 
carrying  a  John  Brown  pike  instead  of  a  lance,  accompanied 
by  that  sordid  reminder  of  Northern  materialism,  Benjamin 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  7.  Benjamin  Butler  is  Falstaff. 

F.  Butler,  as  Sancho  Panza,  complete  with  stolen  Southern 
cutlery  in  his  belt.  Volck's  cartoons  also  played  on  fevered 
fears  of  doom  for  the  white  race  if  the  North  were  victorious  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Volck's  work  is  sometimes  carelessly  thought  of  as  Confed- 
erate cartoons,  the  only  vigorous  Southern  counterpart  of 
Thomas  Nast's  pro-Republican  cartoons  in  the  North.  In 
truth,  Nast  was  very  young  and  not  particularly  active  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  Volck's  satirical  etchings  were  really 
Copperhead  cartoons,  the  product  of  anti-Lincoln  sentiment 
in  the  North.  Volck  was  apparently  never  arrested  for 
producing  the  prints  nor  for  his  more  treasonous  activities 
like  smuggling  spies  and  medicines  to  the  Confederacy.  His 
art  stands  as  a  visual  embodiment  of  the  political  atmosphere 
which  led  a  group  of  Maryland  men  (and  one  D.  C. 
pharmacist's  assistant)  eventually  to  murder  President 
Lincoln.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Maryland  native,  led  the 
group. 

By  1864  printmakers  knew  more  about  Lincoln,  and  their 
work  during  his  bid  for  reelection  seized  on  some  entirely  new 
themes.  The  rail  was  gone,  and  no  single  symbol  so 
dominated  cartoons  as  it  had  done  four  years  earlier.  Its 
nearest  competitor  was  Lincoln's  reputation  for  telling  jokes. 
This  quality  endears  him  to  twentieth-century  Americans, 
but  it  was  less  clearly  a  political  asset  in  Lincoln's  earnest 
Victorian  era.  Cartoonists  frequently  attacked  him  as  a  mere 
frontier  joker  —  too  small  for  the  job  of  President. 

Two  of  the  better  cartoons  of  the  1864  campaign  capitalized 
on  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  works.  J. 
H.  Howard  depicted  Lincoln's  Democratic  rival  for  the 
Presidency,  George  B.  McClellan,  as  Hamlet,  holding  the 
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FIGURE  6.  Literary  allusions  were  common. 
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FIGURE  8.  A  crowded  but  effective  cartoon. 
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FIGURE  9.  A  cartoon  for  the  ugly  mood  of  1864. 

skull  of  Lincoln  as  Yorick  and  asking,  "Where  be  your  gibes 
now?"  Thus  the  artist  combined  his  knowledge  of  Lincoln's 
reputation  for  joking  and  for  reading  Shakespeare's  works. 
Another  cartoonist  moved  away  from  merely  associating 
Lincoln  with  black  people  to  turning  Lincoln  into  a  black  man 
himself.  Shakespeare  provided  the  artful  mechanism  for 
doing  so:  the  cartoonist  depicted  Lincoln  as  Othello.  This 
print  lacked  the  simplicity  of  conception  of  Howard's  cartoon, 
but  the  crowded  stage  contained  other  figures  who 
symbolized  controversial  acts  of  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Seward,  seated  at  Lincoln's  left,  had  once 
been  in  charge  of  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  in  the  North. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Seward  had  once  boasted  to  the  English 
ambassador  that  he  could  ring  a  little  bell  and  cause  the  arrest 
of  anyone  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  about  Seward  was  doubtless  untrue,  but  its  fame 
was  revealing  of  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the  suspension  of 
some  traditional  American  liberties  in  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Democrats  were  bereft  of  their  traditional 


appeals  to  economic  discontent  by  high  wartime  employment. 
Lincoln  frustrated  some  of  their  appeals  to  racism  by 
claiming  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  essential 
to  provide  the  man  power  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The  issue 
of  civil  liberties  was  about  the  only  one  left  in  the  Democratic 
arsenal.  "The  Grave  of  the  Union"  added  to  the  traditional 
figures  of  Lincoln,  Greeley,  and  a  black  baby  (under  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  arm),  portraits  of  those  "War  Democrats" 
who  served  the  Lincoln  administration,  most  notably  the 
driver  of  the  hearse,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  humor  did  not  prevent  the  creation 
of  sinister  images  of  the  President.  The  story  that  Lincoln  had 
asked  his  friend  Ward  Hill  Lamon  to  sing  a  vulgar  and 
humorous  tune  on  a  visit  to  the  Antietam  battlefield  led  to  one 
of  the  most  darkly  effective  anti-Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  truth,  Lincoln  asked  for  the  tune  to  cheer  him  up  after 
the  gloomy  visit.  He  was  miles  from  the  battlefield  when  the 
event  occurred.  All  the  bodies  on  the  field  had  been  buried 
long  ago.  The  spurious  charge  was  so  effective,  however,  that 
Lincoln  prepared  a  long  letter  for  the  press  explaining  the 
event.  In  the  end,  he  decided  not  to  issue  it,  and  the  story  was 
not  effectively  scotched  until  1895  when  Lamon  published  a 
facsimile  of  Lincoln's  letter  in  his  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  1847-1865. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
brought  rapid  (and,  unfortunately,  temporary)  changes  in  the 
customary  depiction  of  black  people  in  popular  art.  "Union 
and  Liberty!  And  Union  and  Slavery!"  contained  the  common 
message  of  Republican  cartoons  that  McClellan's  election 
was  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
Confederacy.  It  also  contained  in  the  background  an  unusual 
depiction  of  racial  harmony,  as  white  and  black  children 
emerged  from  a  school.  Such  an  image  was  unthinkable  four 
years  earlier. 

This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  focused  principally  on  the 
satirical  vein  in  popular  prints  of  Lincoln.  There  was  a 
sentimental  counterattack,  and  the  next  issue  will  focus  on 
those  prints  in  the  exhibit  which  made  Lincoln's  image  what 
it  is  today.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
Washington  area,  please  drop  by  the  Cannon  Office  Building 
to  view  "BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  Lincoln  in 
Graphic  Art,  1860-1865." 
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FIGURE  10.  This  appeal  to  the  white  workingman  contains  an  unusual  vision  of  racial  harmony. 


'Honest  Abe'  Never  Campaigned  to  Be  President 


By  Harold  Holzer 

f  HHHE  PRESIDENCY  is  no  bed  of  rosea." 

1        That's  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said  10 

m      years  before  running  for  the  presidency 

anyway.  Well,  he  didn't  exactly  run  —  he  just 

didn't  run  awry. 

If  Lincoln  could  come  back  today  for  his  178th 
birthday,  it's  possible  nothing  would  flabbergast 
him  more  than  the  way  we  conduct  our  presiden- 
tial campaigns.  That  the  United  States  —  certainly 
iU  press  corps  —  is  so  fascinated  with  an  election 
nearly  two  years  away  that  men  are  running  al- 
ready  would  likely  take  Lincoln's  breath  away  At 
a  comparable  moment  in  his  own  evolution  into  a 
candidate,  Lincoln  —  unlike  others  —  was  not  only 
undeclared,  he  was  practically  underground. 

Of  course,  it  was  easier  to  be  a  dark  horse  before 
Ihpre.  were  Sam  Donaldsons  and  David  Broders 
charting  the  field  every  week.  But  Lincoln  did  get 
prodded,  nagged  and  pushed  before  he  was  ready 
to  commit  to  a  race.  Some  things  change.  Some 
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stay  the  same.  A  look  back  might  be  worthwhile. 

Two  years  before  his  presidential  election,  Lin- 
coln was  a  loser.  He  had  just  failed  in  his  campaign 
for  senator  from  Illinois.  But  he  had  emerged  a 
national  figure.  His  superb  performances  in  de- 
bates with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  propelled  him 
into  presidential  contention,  ready  or  not.  While 
today  it  is  hard  to  parlay  stump  eloquence  into 
national  attention,  a  century  ago  it  was  easy.  Lin- 
coln may  well  have  sensed  that.  It's  not  well 
known,  but  he  carefully  pasted  newspaper  tran- 
scripts of  those  debates  into  a  modest  little  scrap- 
book,  so  they  would  be  ready  in  case  anyone  want- 
ad  to  publish  them.  Eventually,  someone  did.  It 
was  Lincoln's  way,  almost,  of  keeping  a  diary. 

But  that's  about  all  he  did  that  entire  year  to 
suggest  any  aspirations  beyond  Illinois.  With  20 
months  to  go  to  the  convention  — just  as  now  —  he 
returned  to  ''business":  the  practice  of  law. 
'  *  As  the  months  dragged  on  —  and  this  may 
sound  familiar,  too  —  plenty  of  supporters  began 
showing  impatience  with  Lincoln's  continued  re- 
luctance to  enter  the  contest.  William  H .  Seward  of 
New  York  was  making  enormous  strides;  he'd  be- 
come the  strong  front-runner.  Salmon  P.  Chase  of 
Ohio  and  Simon  Cameron  of  Pennyaylvania  were 
•uceeaarully  pursuing  delegates.  Top  political  oper- 
atives Like  Thurlow  Weed  were  signing  up  with  the 
early  horses.  As  for  Lincoln,  when  an  editor  told 
him  he  wanted  to  help,  Lincoln  said  he  was  "flat- 
tered and  gratified,"  but  added:  "I  do  not  think 
myself  fit  for  the  presidency." 

Then,  in  April  of  1869  —  only  s  year  before  the 
delegates  were  to  meet  —  he  urged  another  poten- 
tial backer  to  make  "no  concerted  effort"  on  his 
behalf.  Would  he  run  or  wouldn't  he? 

That  December,  he  agreed  to  write  an  autobio- 
graphical sketch  to  help  sympathetic  writers  to 
Compote  profiles,  but  Lincoln  disappointed  them: 
Hb  jottings  barely  filled  three  handwritten  pages. 
"There  is  not  much  of  it,"  he  admitted,  "for  the 
rsaaon,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  not  much  of  me." 

Flattering,  mass-distributed  pictures  might 
have  helped  the  man  one  observer  described  as  ' 'a 
cross  between  a  sand-hill  crane  and  an  Andalusian 
jackass."  Long  before  candidates  began  being  mea- 
sured by  their  media  appeal,  Lincoln  clearly  suf- 
fered from  what  today's  campaign  consultants 
would  call  an  "image  problem."  But  Lincoln  sat 
Cor  so  few  new  photographs  that  copies  remained 
unavailable  where  they  might  have  done  him  the 
moat  good  When  one  supporter  begged  Lincoln  for 
a  photo,  though  he  had  recently  sat  for  several,  he 
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replied,  incredibly,  that  "I  have  not  a  single  one  at 
my  dispoaal."  And  when  a  New  Haven  photogra- 
pher came  to  town  to  get  a  likeness,  Lincoln,  insist- 
ing he  meant  no  "disrespect,"  failed  to  ahow  up. 
Imagine  missing  a  photo  opportunity  today! 

But,  just  as  his  supporters  approached  exaspera- 
tion, Lincoln  accepted  an  invitation  to  make  a  ma- 
jor speech  —  the  kind  of  appearance  that  would  get 
as  much  attention  as,  say,  a  keynote  address  at  a 
modern  party  convention. 

Off  Lincoln  went  in  February,  I860,  to  Cooper 
Union  in  Manhattan,  where  he  electrified  a  packed 


house.  "No  man  ever  before  made  such  an  impreci- 
sion on  his  first  appeal  to  a  New  York  audience," 
wrote  one  reporter  His  Cooper  Union  host  told 
hun  later,  "you  "hit  the  nail  on  the  heud  here.'  " 

The  man  from  the  Weal  hud  conquered  the  East 
Finally  —  though  not  until  just  two  weeks  from 
the  convention,  and  then  in  a  private  letter  hij 
warned  its  recipient  to  show  no  one  else  -  -  Lincoln 
allowed  himself  to  confess:  "The  taste  is  in  my 
mouth  a  little  " 

That's  about  as  far  a.-,  he  ever  went  in  making 
his  intentions  clear  He  said,  "I  am  a  little  too 
much  of  a  candidate  to  .-,(.. iy  home,  and  not  quiLe 
enough  of  a  candidate  to  go." 

In  the  end,  he  refused  to  attend  lite  convention, 
even  though  il  look  place  in  Chicago,  only  200 
miles  from  his  home  in  Springfield  He  warned  hm 
strategists,  "Give  no  offense,  and  keep  cool"  and 
"Leave  them  |the  delegatus!  "i  a  mood  to  conn-  to 
us  if  they  shall  be  compelled  tu  give  up  their  first 
love"  —  meaning  whoever  was  each  delegation's 
first  choice. 

Come  they  did  In  what  one  historian  called  a 
"triumph  of  availability,"  everybody's  second 
choice  emerged  as  his  party's  first 

And  the  only  "appearance"  Lincoln  had  made  at 
the  convention  came  in  the  form  of  primitive  en- 
gravings showered  from  the  balconies,  in  a  hideous 
puinting  hauled  onto  the  platform,  and  then  wisely 
carted  out  again  when  it  horrified  the  delegatus, 
and  in  a  display  of  log  rails  that  Lincoln  had  alleg- 
edly split  as  a  youth. 

Of  course,  Lincoln  went  on  to  win  the  presidency 
that  fall. 

But  he  never  left  his  hometown,  never  cam- 
paigned, orated  or  wrote  position  pupers.  This  was, 
he  said,  in  deference  to  the  "lessons  of  the  past  and 
the  united  voice  of  discreet  friends,"  for  there  was 
no  probing  of  candidates  by  the  press,  no  discus- 
sion of  contending  issues  beyond  the  party  plat- 
forms, not  even  a  big  national  campaign  —  only 
local  organizing. 

Even  though  the  Democratic  candidate,  Doug- 
las, violated  the  unwritten  law  against  campaign 
ing  and  stumped  actively,  Lincoln's  studied  recal- 
citrance paid  off.  But  some  observers  thought  In.-, 
relentless  self-effacement  a  bit  too  much  to  take  — 
and  said  so. 

Like  the  newspaper  that  parodied  the  arrival 
in  Springfield  of  a  committee  to  notify  Lincoln 
formally  of  his  nomination:  "Honest  Old  Abe  was 
not  in.  Mrb.  Honest  Old  Abe  said  Honest  Old  Abe 
was  out  in  the  woods  splitting  rails."  There  the 
members  found  Lincoln,  in  patched  pantaloons, 
chopping  wood. 

"The  committee:  'Mr.  Lincoln,  sir,  you  have 
been  nominated,  sir,  to  the  highest  office,  sir.' 

"  'Oh,  don't  bother  me,'  said  Honest  Old  Abe.  '1 
took  a  stint  this  morning  to  split  three  million  rails 
before  night,  and  I  don't  wont  to  be  pestered  with  no 
stuff  about  no  convention  until  I  get  my  stint.'  " 

Today  the  "stint"  is  less  self-effacing  posturing 
than  primaries,  media,  conventions.  Lincoln 
would  be  astounded  to  see  how  candidates  get 
nominated  and  elected  now.  Today,  presidential 
hopefuls  are  pestered  for  years  before  they  actu- 
ally run.  Lincoln  wasn't. 
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Lincoln  Chose  to  Run 

Harold  Holzcr's  article  "Honest  Abe  Never 
Campaigned  In  Be  President"  [Viewpoints,  Feb 
12]  is  yet  another  attempt  to  perpetuate  that  larg- 
er-than-life Lincoln  image  that  pretends  that  Old 
Abe  never  did  anything  people  shouldn't  do. 

In  fact,  Lincoln  received  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion because  of  well-planned  strategy  and  efforts 
on  his  part  that  equaled  those  of  other  presidential 
contenders  of  the  era. 

In  1859,  Lincoln  traveled  4,000  miles  (in  days 
when  travel  wasn't  easy),  making  23  political 
speeches  in  more  than  a  dozen  states.  According  to 
Carl  Sandburg,  Lincoln  "covered  more  ground 
over  America  than  any  other  of  his  party  men- 
tioned for  president."  On  these  trips,  he  met  with 
leading  Republican  officials  who  would  be  dele- 
gates to  the  I860  convention. 

In  addition  to  travnling,  Lincoln  arranged  for 
publication  of  his  debates;  carried  on  correspon- 
dence with  supporters  in  other  states,  and  fi- 
nanced the  convention  travel  expenses  of  at  least 
one  state  leader  who  supported  him. 

At  the  Republican  convention,  far  from  only 
"primitive  engravings"  of  Lincoln,  there  was  a  full- 
blown campaign  headquarters  at  the  Tremont 
House  managed  by  Judge  David  Davis  and  an  im- 
pressive volunteer  staff.  The  convention  was  held 
in  Chicago,  a  result  of  heavy  lobbying  by  the  Illinois 
Republican  Party,  of  which  Lincoln  was  the  favor- 
ite son.  The  floor  of  the  convention  was  expertly 
worked.  On  the  second  day  of  the  gathering  Lin- 
coln's managers  wired  him,  "Keep  cool.  Things  is 
working  "  The  galleries  were  jammed  on  balloting 
day  by  Lincoln  supporters  with  counterfeit  tickets, 

Lincoln  stayed  away  from  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion for  two  reasons.  At  that  time  in  our  history  it 
was  de  rigour  for  presidential  hopefuls  not  to  at- 
tend conventions  And,  all  his  leading  backers 
urged  him  not  to  come  even  after  he  was  nomi- 
nated. (It  took  FDR  to  break  that  taboo  by  riving 
—  lo  Chicago  —  in  1932.) 

Far  from  being  a  reluctant  candidate  drafted 
by  the  parly,  Lincoln  was  an  astute  politician 
who  carried  out  the  very  strategy  required  if  he 
was  to  prevail  over  other  more  nationally  estab- 
lished figures. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  giant  among  statesmen, 
lie  doesn't  need  to  be  mvthnlogized  lie  deserves 
to  be  remembered  for  his  humanism  and  his  lead- 
ership and  to  be  honored  as  a  symbol  of  our  na- 
tion's oneness. 

Clifford  F  Wilson 
Middle  Village 


J 


Harold  Holzer 
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March  16,  1987 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Newsday 

Melville,  New  York 

To  the  Editor: 

Not  to  belabor  an  obvious  "did  he  or  didn't  he"  point,  but 
judging  from  his  March  11  letter  to  the  editor,  Clifford 
E.  Wilson  thoroughly  misread  my  February  12  "Viewpoints" 
article,  "Honest  Abe  Never  Campaigned  to  be  President." 
No  one  suggested  that  Lincoln  did  not  want  to  be  president, 
did  not  quietly  court  leading  Republicans,  travel  on  behalf 
of  other  candidates,  or  send  a  cadre  of  pros  to  the  nomin- 
ating convention  while  he  stayed  home.   To  the  contrary, 
each  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "corrections"  appeared  in  my  original 
text.   Evidently  Mr.  Wilson  failed  to  grasp  that  the  piece 
was  crafted  to  contrast  the  cruel  demands  of  today's  inter- 
minable presidential  campaigns  with  the  comparatively  brief 
and  inexpensive  races  of  Lincoln's  era,  and  to  remind  today's 
media  observers  that  only  125  years  ago,  candidates  like 
Lincoln  could,  with  impunity,  run  by  appearing  to  do  exactly 
the  opposite.   It's  clear  that  either  my  light  touch  is 
a  good  deal  heavier  than  I  hoped,  or  that  Mr.  Wilson  got 
a  bit  overwrought  in  his  narrow  interpretation.   (By  the 
way,  Cliff,  never  criticize  someone  for  "mythologizing" 
while  quoting  the  most  notorious  Lincoln  mythmaker  of  them 
all,  Carl  Sandburg).   But  while  we're  at  it,  if  Wilson  really 
read  his  Sandburg  cover-to-cover,  he'll  remember  his  quoting 
Lincoln  as  saying  that  humor  helped  his  troubled  mind  to 
"unbend  a  little."   As  a  politician  and  a  student  of  history 
both.  Cliff  Wilson  ought  to  unbend  a  little  himself. 

Signed , 


Harold  Holzer 

(co-author,  The  Lincoln  Image,  Published  by  Scribner's,  1984, 
Nominated  for  Pulitzer  Prize  in  History) 
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Uneasy  Poses  Along 
Past  Campaign  Trails 


By  CHARLES HAGEN 


Lincoln  himself  credited  a  portrait, 
by  Mathew  Brady  with  helping  him 
win  the  Presidential  election  in  1860; 


With  Election  Day  just  over  the 
horizon,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  New  York  is  offering  a  lively,  if 
ultimately  unsatisfying,  examina- 
tion of  that  modern  electoral  phe- 
nomenon, the  complex  mating  dance 
between  the  politician  and  the  cam- 
era. "American  Politicians:  Photo- 
graphs From  1843  to  1993"  looks  at 
the  often  convoluted  relationship  be- 
tween photography  and  politics  in 
the  United  States. 

In  many  ways,  this  is  a  rewarding 
show,  dense  with  both  famous  and 
little-known  images  from  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  But  for  all  its 
ambition,  "American  Politicians," 
organized  by  Susan  Kismaric,  cura- 
tor in  the  museum's  photography 
department,  is  surprisingly  disjoint- 
ed, throwing  out  intriguing  hints 
about  its  subject  but  providing  no 
coherent  overview. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  simply  that 
the  show  tries  to  cover  too  much 
ground.  Ms.  Kismaric  looks  at  not 
only  candidates'  uses  of  photographs 
to  promote  themselves,  but  also  the 
ways  photojournalists  have  covered 
politicians  and  the  appearance  of 
politics  as  a  theme  in  the  work  of 
contemporary  art  photographers. 

Ms.  Kismaric  begins  her  tale  with 
a  deservedly  famous  daguerreotype 
by  Albert  S.  Southworth  and  Josiah 
Hawes  of  Boston.  It  shows  a  young 
girl  gazing  adoringly  at  a  copy  of  a 
Gilbert  Stuart  portrait  of  George 
Washington.  This  image,  Ms.  Kis- 
maric suggests,  indicates  the  rever- 
ence and  respect  with  which  politi- 
cians were  viewed  in  the  early  years 
of  the  republic  and  of  photography. 
But  politicians  soon  realized  that 
photographs  could  be  a  valuable 
campaign  tool.  The  exhibition  right- 
ly points  to  the  remarkable  role  pho- 
tography played  in  defining  the  pub- 
lic image  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
watershed  development  in  that  re- 
gard. 


Lincoln  said  a 
Mathew,  Brady 
photo  helped  him 
become  President. 


included  at  the  Modern  are  a  print  of  ' 
that  shot,  showing  a  beardless  Lin- 
coln, then  little  known  outside  Illi- 
nois,' with  his  hand  on  a  book.  Hang- 
ing nearby  is  the  same  picture, 
translated  into  a  woodcut  on  the 
front  page  of  Harper's  Weekly,  the 
pioneering  illustrated  magazine  ■• 
founded  a  few  years  earlier. 

Other  photographs  were  more 
openly  contrived  in  their  efforts  to 
shape  the  public's  perception  of  Lin- 
coln. In  one  picture  taken  with  his 
son  Tad,  he  sits  with  a  book  in  his  lap 
as  if  interrupted  while  reading,  even 
though  the  .setting  is  obviously  a 
studio;  a  variation  on  this  pose  was 
used  on  an  advertising  card  for  a 
men's  clothing  store  in  Boston. 

From  this  sort  of  innocent  image 
manipulation  to  the  modern  photo-op 
is  a  fairly  direct  path,  as  Ms.  Kis- 
maric demonstrates  in  lavish  detail. 
In  a  wealth  of  images,  often  hilari- 
ous, she  traces  politicians'  growing 
reliance  on  staged  events  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  provide  colorful 
photographs. 

Certain  politicians  have  had  a 
knack  for  this  kind  of  thing,  among 
them  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  in 
one  image  appears  in  his  Rough  Rid- 
ers uniform  and  in  another  sits  at  the 
controls  of  a  steam  shovel  at  the 
Panama  Canal.  Calvin  Coolidge,  sur- 
prisingly, also  seems  to  have  had  a 
flair  for  attracting  the  camera's  at- 
tention; he's  seen  fishing,  throwing 
iout  the  first  ball  at  a  baseball  game, 
■and  at  the  center  of  a  host  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  among  other  poses. 
The  vast  increase  in  such  blatant- 
ly staged  moments  in  the  1920's  and 


Museum  of  Modern  An 

A  detail  of  a  1910  Brown  Brothers 
photograph  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt speaking  at  Grant's  Tomb  on 
Decoration  Day. 


30's  was  prompted  in  part  by  the 
appearance  of  photographically  il- 
lustrated magazines.  Thereafter,  no 
politician  could  afford  not  to  be  part 
of  the  media  spectacle:  a  witty  pas- 
sage in  the  show  juxtaposes  pictures 
of  Coolidge,  Gov.  Al  Smith,  and  May- 
or James  J.  Walker,  all  wearing  Indi- 
an headdresses. 

The  second  half  of  "American  Pol- 
iticians" abounds  in  iconic  images, 
from  Mayor  Fiorello  La  Guardia 
reading  the  funny  papers  on  the  ra- 
dio in  1945  to  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  playing  a  piano  with  Lauren 
Bacall  draped  across  it,  in  the  same 
year.  But  increasingly  politicians 
were  portrayed  in  the  mass  media  in 
cliched  terms;  photographs  of  politi- 
cal scenes  from  Life  magazine  in  the 
1940's  look  like  a  cross  between  Nor- 
man Rockwell  illustrations  and 
scenes  from  Frank  Capra  movies. 

Ms.  Kismaric  argues  with  consid- 
erable force  that  in  recent  years 
photojournalists  have  come  to  re- 
gard politicians  and  the  workings  of 
government  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  A 
sequence  of  six  photographs  records 


President  Gerald  R.  Ford  slipping  as 
he  descends  from  an  airplane;  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  shown 
pointing  to  the  scar  from  his  gall 
bladder  operation  in  1965. 

The  usual  defense  for  such  anti- 
heroic  photographs  is  that  they  do 
nothing  more  than  present  their  sub- 
jects accurately.  But  the  seemingly 
insatiable  public  hunger  for  gossip 
and  scandal  has  changed  the  way  all 
public  figures,  including  politicians, 
are  portrayed. 

A  similar  mistrust  of  politicians 
and  politics  can  be  seen  in  photo- 
graphs since  the  1950's  by  Robert 
Frank,  Garry  Wlnogrand,  Lee  Fried- 
lander  and  other  art  photographers. 
In  these  images,  politicians  are  used 
as  convenient  symbols  of  the  fatu- 
ousness and  failures  of.  American 
public  life. 

Ms.  Kismaric  does  little  to  distin- 
guish between  the  way  politicians 
have  been  depicted  by  art  photogra- 
phers and  by  photojournalists.  The 
line  between  the  two  groups  is  be- 
coming less  distinct,  but  what  does 
that  say  about  the  state  of  public 
discourse?  'V' 

"American  Politicians"  is  burst- 
ing with  images  that  raise  provoca- 
tive questions  of  this  sort.  For  an- 
other example,  what  role  has  televi- 
sion played  in  increasing  the  cyni- 
cism with  which  the  public,  and  pho- 
tographers, regard  politicians? 

In  the  end, .  "American  Politi- 
cians" is  tantalizing  but  unwieldy, 
including  too  many  dispensable  pho- 
tographs in  its  rich  harvest  of  im- 
ages. But  for  all  its  shortcomings, 
the  picture  Ms.  Kismaric  presents  of 
the  evolution  of  the  uneasy  relation- 
ship between  politicians  and  photog- 
raphy is  engaging,  and  deeply  trou- 
bling. ''v: 

"American  Politicians:  Photo- 
graphs From  1843  to  1993"  remains 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  11 
West  53d  Street,  Manhattan,  through 
Jan.  3. 
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1860  Election 


Republican  Rally  in  front  of  Lincoln  Home  -  August,  1860 

In  the  summer  of  i860  the  eyes  of  the  nation  turned  to  a  Quaker  Brown  house 
on  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  streets  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  In  May, 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
president.  In  the  early  1800s  custom  dictated  that  presidential  candidates  did 
not  do  much  formal  campaigning,  so  Mr.  Lincoln  spent  most  of  the  time 
between  his  nomination  and  election  in  Springfield. 


Candidates  for  President 
in  1860 


There  were  four  major  candidates  for 
president  in  the  i860  election.  Abraham 
Lincoln  received  the  Republican 
nomination  on  May  16th.  John  Bell  had 
already  been  nominated  as  the  presidential 
candidate  for  the  Constitutional  Union 
Party,  a  new  party  whose  only  platform 
was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Divided  over  the  slavery  issue,  the 
Democratic  Party  failed  to  nominate  a 
candidate  at  its  first  convention.  Eventually 
the  Northern  Democrats  nominated 
Stephen  Douglas,  Lincoln's  long  time  rival, 
while  the  Southern  Democrats  nominated 
John  C.  Breckinridge  for  president. 


Issues  and  Outcome 


Popular  Vote  distribution  between 
the  four  candidates  in  1860 


While  the  platforms  of  the  various  parties 
competing  for  the  presidency  in  i860 
discussed  issues  such  as  a  national  tariff, 
the  Homestead  Act,  and  a  transcontinental 
railroad,  the  main  issue  dominating  the 
campaign  was  slavery. 

The  Democratic  Party  split  over  the  issue 
of  slavery.  Northern  Democrats  believed 
in  "popular  sovereignty,"  or  the  right  of 
new  states  and  territories  to  decide  if  they 
wanted  to  include  or  exclude  slavery  from 
their  borders.  Southern  Democrats 
endorsed  a  federal  slave  code,  which 
would  guarantee  the  right  of  people  to 
own  slaves  in  all  federal  territory.  The 
Republican  Party  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  morally  opposed  to  slavery  "if 
slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is"  Lincoln 
said,  and  the  party  pledged  to  keep  slavery 


out  of  the  territories  but  leave  it  untouched 
where  it  already  existed  in  the  South.  The 
Constitutional  Union  party  took  very  few 
positions  on  anything,  desperate  to  keep  the 
country  from  tearing  apart. 

The  split  in  the  Democratic  Party  all  but 
assured  Lincoln's  victory  in  November. 
Southerners  ignored  Lincoln's  statements 
that  he  would  leave  slavery  untouched  in 
states  where  it  already  existed,  and  refused 
to  even  put  his  name  on  the  ballot.  In  the 
election  no  candidate  won  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote,  but  Lincoln  won  a  solid 
majority  of  the  Electoral  College.  Between 
his  November  election  to  the  presidency  and 
his  leaving  for  the  White  House  in  February 
1861,  7  Southern  states  seceded  from  the 
Union. 


EXPERIENCE  YOUR  AMERICA 


LINCOLN 


AND 


HAMLIN! 


i\  ineetincr  o     trie  'LI no  will  be  lielcl  alt 


? 


UNION  HALL 

EVENING, 

Every  member  is  requested  to  be 
present. 

All  persons  favorable  to  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  are 
respectfully  invited.  _        ,       .„        ,.     ^        ... 

*  J  Per  order  of  Executive  Committee 


Reproduction  of  flyer  from  the  1860  presidential  campaign 


Who  Handled  Mr .Lincoln's   Campaign  Funds    In    1860. 
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Story  of  the  Campaign  of  1860. 
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»  ■  OTHING  more  jubilant,  says  Miss 
/\  I  Tarbell,  could  have  been  conceived 
I  \J  than  the  reception,  given  Lincoln's 
I  ^|  name  in  the  northwest.  "There  won't 
be  a-  tar  barrel  left  1m  Illinois' tonight," 
said  Douglas,  in  Washington,  to  his  sena- 
torial friends,  who  asked  him  when' the  news. 
of  Hie  nomination  reached  them:  "Who  is 
this  man,  Lincoln,  anyhow?  "  Douglas  was 
right.  Not  only  the  tar  barrels' but  half  the 
fences  of  the  state  went  up  in  the  fire  of  re- 
joicing. 

The  demonstrations  in  the  middle  states 
and  in  the  east  were  hardly  less  exultant. 
There  was*  a  striking  difference  in  them, 
however.  In  the  northwest  it  was  the  candi- 
date, in  the  rest  of  the  country  the  platform 
una  the  probability  of  its  success  which  in- 
spired the  popular  outbursts.  And  this  was 
inevitable,  so  little  was  Lincoln  known  out- 
side of  his  own  part  of  the  country.  The 
orators  at  the  ratification  meetings  of  the 
east  found  it  necessary  to  look  up  his  history 
in  tell  their  audiences  whohe  was.  The  news- 
'  papers  printed  biographical'  sketches,  and 
;  meager  ones  they  were;  for  up  to  this  time 
a'lmost  no  details  of  hisi  life  had.  been  pub- 
lished1. These  facts  filled  many  a  seriousi 
minded  Republican  with  dismay.  To  them 
there  seemed,  but  one  explanation  for  the 
choice  of  Lincoln  over  the  head®  of  so  many 
more  experienced  and  distinguished'  men— it 
had  been  a*  political  trick -born  of  the  senti- 
ment "  Anything  to  beat  Seward."  "  I  re- 
niejnber,"  says  a  Republican  of  1S0U  "  that 
wlken  I  first  read  the  news  on,  a  bulletin  board 
as  I  came  down  street  in  Philadelphia  that 
I  experienced  a  moment  of  intense  physical 
pain,  it  was.  as  though  some  one  had  dealt 
me  a  heavy  blow  over  the  head,  then,  my 
strength  failed,  me.  I  believed  our  cause  was 
doomed" 

What  His  Enemies  Said. 
The  opposition  press  -found  in  Lincoln's  ob- 
scurity abundant  editorial  material.    He  was 
a    "  third,  rate  country  lawyer,  poorer  even 
than  poor  Pierce,"  said  the  New  York  Herald. 
Of  course,  he  would  be  a  "  nullity  "  if  he  were 
elected.    How  could  a  man.  be  otherwise  who 
had  never  done  anything  but  deliver  a  few 
lectures  and.  get  himself  beaten  by  Douglas 
in  the  campaign  of  '58?    They  hooted  at  his 
"coarse    and  clumsy   jokes.,"    declared  that 
e   "could   not   speak  good  grammar,"  and 
at  all  he  was  really  distinguished  for  was 
1  splitting,  running  a  "  broad-horni,"  and 
ring  the  sobriquet  of  "  honest  old  Abe." 
i  snobbishness!  of  the  country  came  out  in 
He  was  not  a/  gentleman;    that  is,  he 
lot  know  how  to  wear  clothes,  perhaps 
t  times)  in  shirt  sleeves,  tilted  back  his 
He    could    quote    neither   Latin   nor 
■,  had  never  traveled,  had  no  pedigree. 
Republican  yress  took  up  the  gauntlet. 
'  arge  that  he  would  be  a  "  nullity  " 
ne  replied:    "A  man. who. by  his  own 
id  force  of  character  has  raised  him- 
m  being  a  penniless  and  uneducated 
.    .oatman.  on  the  Wabas.h  river  to  the  po- 
ition  Mr.  Lincoln  now  occupies  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  nullity  anywhere."    And  Bryant  an- 
wered  all  the  sneering  by  a  nobleeditoriaL  in 
ivhich  he  claimed  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  be  "A  Real 
Representative  Man." 

Rail    Become*    Emblem. 

Among  the  common  people  the  jeers  that 
Lincoln  was  but  a  railsplitter  were  a  spur  to 
enthusiasm.  Too  many  of  the  solid  men  of 
the  north  had  swung  an  ax,  too  many  of  them 
had  passed  from  log  hut  to  mansion,  not  to 
,'blaze  with  sympathetic  indignation  when 
the  party  was  taunted'  with  nominating  a 
backwoodsman.  The  rail  became  their  em- 
blem and  their  rallying  cry  and  the  story  of 
the  rail  fence  Lincoln  had  built  a  feature  of 
every  campaign  speech  and  every  country 
store  discussion.  In  a  week  after  his  nom- 
ination two  rails  declared  to  have  been  split 
by  Limcoln  were  on  exhibition  in  New  York 
and  certain  zealous  Pennsylvanians  had  sent 
to  Macon,  ill.,  asking  to  buy  the  whole  fence 
and  have  it  shipped  east.  It  was  the  rail 
which  decorated  campaign  medals,  inspired 
campaign  songs,  appeared  in  campaigni  car- 
toons There  was  something  more  than  a 
|d«sire  to  "stand  by  the  candidate"  in  the 
[enthusiasm.  At  bottom  it  was  a  popular 
^indication  of  the  American  way  of  making 
■jman. 


,  Lincoln,  souii  saw  that  not  only  the/  strong 
'men  of  his  party  were  supporting  him  but 
What  they  were  working  harmoniously  in  an 
excellent  organization.  The  Republicans  all 
agreed  with  The  Tribune  that  "  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  it  could,  not  be  ac- 
complished without  work,  was  eminently  a 
thing  that  coLid  be  done,"  and  they  set  them- 
selves vigorously  to  do  it.  As  the  party  was 
composed  largely  of  young  men  who  felt 
that  the  cause  was.  worthy  of.  their  best 
efforts,  great  zest  and  ingenuity  were  thrown 
into  the  campaigning. 

Orators    Take    Stump. 

Arrangements  were  made  immediately  for 
a  systematic  stumping  of  the  whole  country. 
The  speakers  engaged  were  of  a  high  order, 
among  them  being  Sumner,  Seward,  Chase, 
Cassius  M.  Clay.  Greeley,  Stevens.  Many 
of  the  speeches  were  of  more  than  usual  dra- 
matic interest.  Such  was  Sumner's  great 
speech  at  Cooper  institute  July  11,  on  "The 
Origin,  Necessity,  and.  Permanence  of  the 
Republican  Parly  "  li  was  the  first  speech 
Sumner  had  mad.e  in  public  since  the  attack 
on  him  in  the  senate  in  lSoO,  and  attracted 
immense  attention.  Sewardi  made  a  five 
weeks'  trip  through  the  west,  often  speak- 
ing several  times  a  day.  No  one  worked 
harder  than  Carl  Schurz.  "  I  began  speak- 
ing shortly  after  the  convention,"  Mr.  Schurz 
once  told  the  author,  "  and  continued  until 
the  day  of  the  election,  making  from  one  to 
three  speeches,  with  the  exception  of  about 
ten  dayis  in  September  when  I  was  so  fa- 
tigued that  I  hadi  to  stop  for  a  iittle  while. 
I  spoke  both  in  English  and.  German,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  national  committer,  and 
not  only  in  the  larger  towns  but  frequently 
also  in  country  districts."  No  speaker  of  the 
campaign  touched  the  people  more  deeply. 
"  Young,  ardent,  aspiring,"  said  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Schurz. 
"  the  romances  connected  with  his  life  and 
escape  from  his  fatherland,  his  scholarly-at- 
tainments, and.  above  all,  his  devotion. to  the 
principles  which  cast  him  an  exile  on  our 
shores  have  all  combined  to  render  him  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  to  place 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  their  leaders." 

Campaign   of  Pamphlets. 

Beside  this  educational  work  on  the  stump 
was  that  by  pamphlets.  After  the  campaign 
lives  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  of  which  there 
were  many,  the  "  campaign  tracts  "  issued 
by  the  Tribune  were  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated documents.  There  were  several  of 
[these,  the  must  popular  being  Carl  Schurz' s 
'speech  on  the  "  Doom  of  Slavery"  and  Sew- 
ard's on  the  "  Irrepressible  Conflict."  There 
iwas  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  an  immense 
amount  done  in  the  press1,  a'nd  much  of  it  by 
;  the  ab!e.st  literary  me.n  the  United  States  has 
produced,  thus  Lowell  wrote  esstayis  for  the 

Atlantic,  Whittier  verses  for  theTribuneand 
the  Atlantic,  Bryant,  Greeley,  Raymond, 
Bowles,  editorials  for  their  journals. 

The  Republican  campaign  of  18t>0  had  one 
diistinguishing  feature— the  Wide  Awakes, 
bands  of  torchbearers  who  in  a  sample  uni- 
form of  glazed  cap  and  cape,  and  carrying 
colored  lanterns  or  blazing  coal;  oil  torches, 
paraded  the  streets  of  almost  every  town  of 
the  north  throughout  the  summer  and  fall, 
arousing  everywhere  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
Their  origin  was  purely  accidental.  In  Feb- 
ruary Caiisius  M.  Clay  spoke  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  A  few  ardent  young  Republicans  ac- 
companied him  as  a  kind  of  bodyguard,  and 
to  save  their  garments  from,  the  dripping 
of  the  torches-  a  few  of  themi  wore  impro- 
vised capes  of  black  glazed  cambric.  The 
uniform  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  a 
campaign  club  formed  in  Hartford  soon  after 
adopted  it.  The  club  called  itself  the  Wide 
Awakes.  Other  clubs  took  up  the  idea,  and 
soon  there  were  Wide  Awakes,  drilling  regu- 
larly- from  one  end  of  the  north  to  the  other. 
Rail  Fence  March. 

A  great  many  fantastic  movements  were 
invented  by  them,  a  favorite  one  being,  a 
peculiar  zigzag  march — an  imitation  of  the 
party  emblem— the  rail  fence.  Numbers  of 
the  clubs  adopted  the  rules  and  drills  of  the 


Chicago  zouaves— one  ol  the  most  popular 
military  organizations  of  the  day.  lm  the 
summer  of  18G0  Col.  Ellsworth,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  zouaves,  brought  them 
east.  The  Wide  Awake  movement  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  this  tour  of  the  zou- 
aves. 

Almost  all  of  the  clubs  had  their  peculiar 
badges,  Lincoln  splitting  rails  or  engineering 
a  flutboat  being  a  favorite  decoration  for 
them.  There  were  many  medals  worn  as 
well.  Many  of  these  combined  business  and 
politics  adroitly,  the  obverse  advising  you  to 
"  vote  for  the  rail  splitter,"  the  reverse  to 
buy  somebody's  soap,  or  tea,  or  wagons. 

Many  of  the  clubs  owned  Lincoln  rails, 
which  were  given  the  place  of  honor  on  all 
public  occasions,  and  the  "  Originals,"  as  the 
Hartford  Wide  Awakes  were  called,  pos- 
sessed the  identical  maul  with  which  Lincoln 
had  split  the  rails  for  the  famous  fence. 
It  had  been  secured  in  Illinois,  together  with 
such  weighty  credentials  that  nobody  could 
dispute  its  claim,  and  was  the  pride  of  the 
club.  It  still  is  to  be  seen  in  Hartford,  oc- 
cupying a  conspicuous  place  in,  the  collection 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  society. 
Some  Political  Ditties. 
Campaign  songs  set  to  familiar  airs  were 
heard  on  every  hand.  Many  of  these  never 
had  more  than  a  local  vogue,  but  others  were 
sung  generally.  One  of  the  most  ringing  was 
E.  C.  Stedman's  "  Honest  Abe  of  the  West," 
sung  to  the  air  of  "  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner ": 
Then  on  to.  the  holy  Republican  strife! 

And  again,  for  a  future  as  fair  as  the  morning, 
For  the  sake  of  that  freedom  more  precious  than 
life, 
Ring-  out  the  grand  anthem  of  Liberty's  warning! 
Lift  the  banner  on  high,  while  from  mountain  and 
plain. 
The  cheers  of  the  people  are  sounded  again; 
Hurrah!  for  our  cause— of  all  causes  the  best! 
Hiurrah!  for  Old  Abe,  Honest  Abe  of  the  West! 

One  of  the  campaign  songs  which  will  never 
be  forgotten  was  WUiittier's  "The  Quakers 
Are  Out  ": 

Give  the  Hags  to  the  winds! 

Set  the  hills  all  aflame! 
Make  way  for  the  man  with 

The  patriarch's  name! 
Away   with  misgivings— away 

With  all  dtoubt, 
For  Lincoln's  goes  in  when  the 
Quakers  are  out ! 
In    many    of   the  states  great  rallies  were 
held    at    central    points,    at    which -scores  ol 
Wide    Awake    clubs    and    a   dozen   popular 
speakers    w«re    present.      The  most    enthu- 
siastic of  all  these  was  held  in  Mr.  Lincoln  s 
own    home.    Sprinsftel'd,    on    Aug    8.      Fully 
75  000   people    gathered   for  the  celebration, 
by  far  the  greater  p umber  coming  across  the 
prairies  on  horseback  or  in  wagons.    A  pro- 
cession eight  miles  long  filed  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
door. 

Lincoln  in  Springfield. 
From  May  until  November  this  work  for 
the  ticket  went  on  steadily  and  ardently. 
Mr  Lincoln  during  all  this  time  remained 
quietly  in  Springfield.  The  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in.  which  he  was  placed  made  almost  no 
difference  in  his  simple  life.  He  was'  the 
same  genial,  accessible,  modest  man  as  ever, 
his  habits  as  unpretentious,  his  friendliness 
as  great.  The  chief  outward  change  in  his 
daily  round  was  merely  one  of  quarters.  It 
seemed  to  his.  friends  that  neither  his  home 
nor  his  dingy  law  office  was  an  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  receive  his  visitors  and  they 
arranged  that  a  room  in  the  State  house. 
which  stood  on  the  village  green-in  the  center 
of  the  town,  be  put  at  his  disposal.  He  came 
down  to  this  office  every  morning  about  8 
o'clock,  always  stopping  on  his  way  in  Ins 
old  cordial  fashion  to  ask  the  news  or  ex- 
change a  story  when  he  met  an  acquaintance. 
Frequently  he  went  to  the  postofhee  himself 
before  going  to  his  office  and  came  out  his 
arms  loaded  with.letters  and  papers. 


He  had  no  regular  hours  for  visitors-  there 
was  no  ceremony  for  admittance  to  his  pres- 
ence People  came  when,  they  would.  Usually 
they  found  the  door  open;  if  it  was- not,  it  was 
Mr.    Lincons    own    voice    which    answered 

Come  in,     to  their  knock. 

Visitors    of    All    Sorts. 

These  visitors  were  a  strange  meclLey  of 
the  ounoua,  the  interested,  and,  the  friendly 
Many  came  simply  to  see  him,  to  say  they 
had  shaken  hands  with  him;  numbers  to  In- 
to find  out  what  his  policy  would  be  if  elected- 
others  to  wish  him  success.  All  daylong 
they  ftled  in  and,  out  leaving  bim'som'e  days 
no  time  for  his  correspondence,  which  every 
day  grew  larger.  He  seemed  never  to  be  in 
a  hurry,  never  to  lose  patience,  however  high 
his  table  was  piled  with  mail,  however  close- 
ly his  room  was  crowded  with  visitors  He 
even  found  time  to  give  frequent  sittings  to 
the  artists  sent  from  various  parts  of  .he 
country  to  paint  his  portrait.    Among  those 

Uon  wp?0  J?  the  BUmmer  after  the  M«tol- 
Y  "  H"e  Bar«-y  of  Boston,  Hicks  of  New 
York  ,  Conant  of,  St.  Louis,  Wright  of  I™ 
j"lE„rf0W"  and  Atwood  of  Philadelphia, 
Suest  fntTstln  £S^T£aV£ 
^r^turn!  "*  ^  "»»  ^  °f  ^ 

flrf«n»  ?"e*?h°  observed  Ml'-  Lincoln  super- 
""        thl*  Peri°<3,  it  might  have  seemed 

that  he  was  doing  nothing  of  any  value  to 
himself  or  to  his  party.  Certainly  he  was 
taking  no  active  part  i„.  the  campaign  He 
was  making  no  speeches-writing  no  letters- 
giving  no  interviews.  This  policy  of  silence 
he  had  adopted  at  the£UtSf.t.    The  night  or 


his  nomination  his  townsipeople  in  serenad- 
ing him  had  called  for  a  speech.  Standing 
in  the  doorway  of  his  home,  he  said  to  them 
that  he  did.  not  suppose  the  honor  of,  such  a 
visit  .was  intended  particularly  for  him- 
self as  a  private  citizen,  but  rather  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  party;  that  as  to  his 
position  on  the  political  questions  of  the  day- 
he  could,  only  refer  them  to  hits  previous 
speeches,    and     lie   added: 

'J'inie    for    Silence. 

"Fellow  citizens  and  friends:.  The  time 
comes  upon  every  public  man  when  it  is  best 
for  him  to  keep  his  lips  closed.  That  time 
has  come  upon,  me."  When  in.  August  the 
monster  massmeeting  was  held  in  Springfield 
every  effort  was  made  to  persuade  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  speak.  All  he  would  consent  to  do  was 
to  appear  and  in  a  few  words  excuse  himself. 
Up  to  the  time  he  left  for  Washington  to  be 
inaugurated  he  kept  his  resolve. 

To  one  gentleman  who  asked  him  to  write 
something  disclaiming  all  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  slaves  or  slavery  in  the  states,  he 
replied,  "I  have  already  done  this  many 
many  times;  and  it  is  in  print  and  open  to  all 
who  will  read.  Those  who  will  not  reader 
heed  what  I  have  already  publicly  said  would 
not  read  or  heed  a  repetition  of  it.  If  they 
hear  not  Moses  and.  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead."' 

And  to  another  correspondent  who  sug- 
gested that  he  set  forth  his  conservative 
views,  he  wrote: 

.  .  .  "  1  will  not  forbear  from  doing  so 
merely  on  punctilio  and  pluck.  If  I  do  finally 
abstain,  it  will  be  because  of  apprehension 
that  it  would  do  harm.  For  the  good  men  of 
the  south— and  I  regard  the  majority  of  them 
as  such — I  have  no  objection  to  repeat  sev- 
enty and  seven  times.  But  I  have  bad  men  to 
deal  with,  both  north  and  south ;  men.  who  are 
eager  for  something  new  upon  which  to  base 
new  misrepresentations;  men  who  would  like 
to  frighten  me,  or  at  least  to  fix  upon  me  the 
character  of  timidity  and  cowardice.  They 
would  seize  upon  almost  any  letter  I  could 
write  as  being  an  'awful,  coming  down.'  I 
intend  keeping  my  eye  upon  these  gentlemen, 
anil  to  not  unnecessarily  put  any  weapons  in 
their  hands." 

Nor  would  he  defend'  himself  against  the 
"  campaign  stories  "  which  appeared  in  num- 
bers. One,  of  which  his  enemies  made  much, 
was  that  he  had  received  $l'00  for  the  Cooper 
Union  speech  in  February,  1800.  They  claimed 
tjiat  as  it  was  a  political  speech  it  was  con- 
trary to  political  etiquette,  to  accept  pay.  Lin- 
coln explained  the  affaiar  in  a  letter  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been,  disturbed  by  it  and 
added: 

"  I  have  made  this  explanation  to  you  as  a 
friend,  but  I  wish  no  explanation  made  to  our 
enemies.  What  they  want  is  a  squabble  and 
a  fuss,  and  that  they  can  have  if  we  explain; 
and  they  cannot  have  if  we  don't." 


Lincoln   Was  Anxious. 


N  his  reminiscences  the  late  Elihu  B. 
Washburne  says.:  "The  great  event  in  Illi- 
nois in  1800  was  the  monster  Republican 
massmeeting  held  at  Springfield  during 
the  canvass.  It  was  a  meeting  for  the 
whole  state  and  more  in  the  nature  of  a  per- 
sonal ovation  to  Mr.  Lincoln  than  merely  a 
political  gathering.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
enormous  and  impressive  gatherings  I  have 
ever  witnessed. 

'•  Mr.  Lincq4n  remained  quietly  at  his  own 
home  in.  Springlield  during  the  presidential 
canvass  of  1860,  but  he  watched  narrowly  all 
the  incidents  of  the  campaign.  On  the  20th 
of  May  he  wrote  as  follows: 

"  'I  have  your  letters  written,  since  the 
nominations,  but  till  now  I  found  no  mo- 
ment to  say  a  word  by  way  of  answer.  Of 
course  I  am  glad  that  the  nomination  Is  well 
received  by  our  friends,  and  1  sincerely  thank 
"*>u  for  so  informing  me.  So  far  as  I  can 
^arn  f.ie  nominations  take  well  everywhere, 
and  if  we  get  no  backset  it  would  seem  as  if 
they  were  going  through. 

"  '  I  hope  you  will  write  often,  and  as  you 
write  more  rapidly  thaftl'do  don't  make  your 
letters  so  short  as  mine.' 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  had  his  periods  of  anxdety 
and  deep  concern'  during  the  canvass.  As 
chairman  of  the  house  congressional  (Repub- 
lican) committee  I  was  engaged  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  campaign.  On  the  9th  of 
September  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  me  as  follows 
from  Springfield: 

"  '  Yours  of  the  5th  was  received  last  even- 
ing. I  was  right  glad  to  get  it.  It  contains 
the  latest  "posting"  which  I  now  have.  It 
relieves  me  some  from  a  little  anxiety  I  had 
about  Maine.  Jo.  Medlll  on  Aug.  30  wrote 
m*  that  Colfax  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ham- 
lte,  *aylng  we  were  In  great  danger  of  losing 


two  members  of  congress  in  Maine,  and  that 
your  brother  would  not  have  exceeding 
6,000  majority  for  governor.  I  addressed  you 
at  once  at  Galena,  asking  for  your  latest  in- 
formation. As  you  are  at  Washington,  that 
letter  you  will  receive  some  time  after  the 
Maine  election.' 

"  Though  the  election  was  over,  there  came 
glocmy  days  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  he  pon- 
dered well  on.  the  great  problem  before  him. 
He  had  weighed  well  all  the  important  ques- 
tions which  had  arisen,  and  in  him  there  was 
neither  change  nor  shadow  of  turning.  On 
the  13th  day  of  December  he  wrote  to  me  as 
follows: 

"  '  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne.— My  Dear  Sir: 
Your  long  letter  received.  Prevent  as  far  as 
possible  any  of  our  friends  from  demoraliz- 
ing themselves  and  our  cause  by  entertain- 
ing propositions  for  compromise  of  any  sort 
on  slavery  extension.  There  Is  no  possible 
compromise  upon  it  but  which  puts  us  under 
again,  and  all  our  work  to  do  over  again. 
Whether  it  be  a  Missouri  line  or  Eli  Thayer's 
popular  sovereignty,  It  is  all  the  same.  Let 
either  be  done  and  immediately  filibustering 
and  extending  slavery  recommences.  On 
that  point  hold  firm  as  a  chain  of  steel. 
Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln.' 

In  December,  I860,  he  wrote  me  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"  '  Springfield,  111  ,  Dec.  21,  1800.— 
[Confidential.]— Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne 
—My  Dear  Sir:  Last  night  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  giving  an  account  of 
your  interview  with  Gen.  Scott,  and  for 
which  I  thank  you.  Please  present  my  re- 
spects to  the  general  and  tell  him  confiden- 
tially I  shall  be  obliged  to  him  to  be  as  well 
prepared  as  he  can  to  either  hold  or  retake 
the  forts,  as  the  case  may  require,  at  and 
After  the  Inauguration." 
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Abe  on  the  stump:  how  not  to  run  for  president  ^ 


.jy> 


By  Duane  Valentry 


THE  candidate  was  a  problem.  How 
would  they  sell  their  man  to  the 
American  public?  It  was  1860,  and 
the  backers  of  a  lanky,  homespun  fellow 
were  in  a  quandary. 

Unknown,  homely  -  fortunately  there 
were  few  photos  of  him.  He  was  outspo- 
ken, especially  on  his  controversial  stand 
on  an  issue  of  the  day  -  slavery,  lb  top  it 
off,  he  had  an  unfortunate  voice. 

From  farming,  law  practice,  and  the 
legislature,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  moved 
toward  the  presidency,  though  not  with- 
out self-doubt,  as  expressed  in  1859  in  a 
letter  to  Thomas  J.  Pickett: 

"Seriously,  I  do  not  think  I  am  fit  for 
the  presidency." 

His  backers  must  have  gulped  hard 
when,  during  his  stump  speech,  seeing  a 
bully  fighting  a  friend,  Abe  jumped  from 
the  platform.  Seizing  the  fellow  by  the- 
neck  and  seat  of  his  pants,  he  threw  him 
12  feet  away,  returned  to  the  platform, 
tossed  off  his  stovepipe  hat,  and  inaugu- 
rated his  campaign. 

"Fello-citizens,  I  presume  you  know 
who  I  am,"  he  then  began.  "I  am  humble 
Abe  Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by 
many  friends  to  become  a  candidate.  My 
politics  are  short  and  sweet,  like  the  old 
woman's  dance.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional bank.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  internal 
improvement  system,  and  a  high  protec- 
tive tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments  and 
politics!  .jirincitfes-  If  elected,  I  shall  be 
thankful;'  if  noi,  M  will  W  be"  fhe  same.'" 


They  liked  him.  But  he  defied  the 
imagemakers.  There  was  no  television. 
Would  he  have  passed  its  strict  scrutiny? 
Many  say  no,  Lincoln  was  lucky,  he  could 
have  lost  those  debates  with  Stephen 
Douglas. 

Not  so,  says  author-historian  Allan 
Nevins,  who  wrote  two  volumes  on  the 
Great  Emancipator  ("Emergence  of 
Lincoln"). 

"He  had  so  much  personality,  a  quick 
mind,  and  was  a  great  storyteller.  Besides 


ously  in  his  own  behalf.  Most  delegates 
who  voted  for  Lincoln  had  never  seen 
him,  yet  his  backers  were  prepared." 

It  was  election  night  in  1860,  after  the 
polls  closed,  when  a  weary  but  elated 
candidate  took  the  good  news  of  victory 
home. 

"Mary,  Mary,  we're  elected!"  he 
shouted. 

So  it  happened,  despite  the  lack  of 
social  polish,  the  good  and  bad  jokes  he 
was  fond  of  telling,  and  his  "crude"  reac- 


Today,  candidates  could  certainly  learn  from  old  Abe.  He  was 
unique  by  almost  every  measurement. 


that,  he  was  equipped  to  talk  to  the  com- 
mon people.  He  was  a  combination  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  Carl  Sandburg  -  not 
glib  nor  arrogant  nor  self-assertive." 

As  a  young  lawyer  and  up  and  coming 
politician,  he  looked  ill  at  ease  whatever 
he  wore,  and  the  stovepipe  hat  in  which 
he  stuffed  his  papers  was  unbecoming, 
but  he  liked  it. 

Nor  was  it  only  his  clothes  or  his 
countenance,  acknowledged  as  homely. 
He  had  a  solemn,  even  a  melancholy  look, 
which  went  when  he  smiled  or  told  a  joke. 
But  after  his  introduction  to  politics, 
many  old  frontier  friends  came  to  proudly 
shake  his  large  hand.  He  didn't  attend  the 
1860  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Chicago,  according  to  Harold  Holzer's^ 
_"Thp  Lincoln  f matte" 

~Ii>  ibos?  dayswa  candidate  was  consic*, 
efed  suspect  i? Wcampaigned'totfv'igof- 


tion  to  them  that  annoyed  some,  as  a 
contemporary  noted. 

"His  laugh  was  striking.  Such  awk- 
ward gestures  belonged  to  no  other  man. 
They  attracted  universal  attention,  from 
the  old  and  sedate  down  to  the  schoolboy. 
For  instance,  he  would  toss  his  head  to 
emphasize  certain  points.  Then  he  had  a 
habit  of  interlocking  his  hands  in  front  of 
him  as  he  spoke  ...  a  reporter  described 
him  as  unsteady  on  his  feet  and  having  an 
'involuntary,  comical  awkwardness  and 
slow  enunciation.' " 

Yet  he  won  people  over,  and  Noah 
Brooks  of  the  New  York  Tribune  saw 
Lincoln  as  a  "  'Wild  West  character'  who 
would  never  go  down  with  the  people  in 
New  York."  After  hearing  him  in  person, 
the  same  Brooks  said  of  Lincoln,  "He's  the 
.greatest, man. sinceSt.  JPwl/L,  L^0 ,  ,  v  ..; 

With  a  forceful' personality  and  a'tal-" 


ent  for  ad-lib,  all  the  negatives 
little  in  Lincoln's  contact  with  the  j 
Nor  did  the  shortness  of  his  speech* 
day  when  they  were  very  long,  eve 
hours.  They  would  have  been  perfe 
been  said,  for  television.  And  his 
effacing  humor  won  friends. 

Smart  politically,  he  knew  when 
forth  his  always  unwavering  oppc 
to  slavery  at  any  cost  He  made 
wearisome  trips  to  battlefronts  o; 
Civil  War  to  cheer  soldiers  even  as  b 
flew.  Decisive  and  fair,  Abe  put  j 
loyalty  above  personal  consideratior 
was  compassionate  and  kind  even  t< 
enemy.  Though  he  once  said,  "My  p 
is  to  have  no  policy,"  his  was  consis 
to  work  to  save  the  American  expert 
in  democracy. 

Appreciative  of  others'  efforts,  he 
told  photographer  Matthew  Brady, 
speech  at  Cooper  Union  and  your  pic 
of  me  made  me  President." 

Today,  candidates  could  certs 
learn  from  old  Abe. 

He  was  unique  by  almost  eT 
measurement. 

What  Lincoln  himself  felt  was 
pressed  in  1864  when  he  said: 

"I  desire  so  to  conduct  the  affair 
this  administration  that  if  at  the  t 
when  I  have  come  to  lay  down  the  reir 
power,  if  I  have  lost  every  other  frienc 
earth,  I  shall  at  least  have  one  fj*md  1 
and  that  friend  shall  be  deep  down  ins 


living  in  El  Torb,  Calif. 


Mu.  Lincoln  an  old  Whig. — We  arc  glad  to  see 
that  the  Courier  has  at  last  disoovered  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln holds  to  the  old  whig  doctrines  on  the  slavery 
question.  The  method  of  its  enlightenment  is  a  lit- 
tle singular.  The  New  York  Times  prints  certain 
extracts  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches  showing  his 
conservative  position,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
these  extracts  the  Courier  concludes  that  after  all 
"this  differs  very  little  from  the  old  whig  doctrine; 
"and  Mr.  Lincoln's  views  are  much  the  same  as 
"those  which  Mr.  Clay  always  maintained  with 
"characteristic  frankness  and  courage." 

The  conclusion  is  very  just,  but  why  was  it  not 
reached  some  months  since  '!  These  extracts  are 
from  speeches  which  the  republicans  distributed  as 
campaign  documents  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
They  are  chiefly  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  replies  in  his 
discussion  with  Douglas,  and  our  readers  know  how 
thoroughly  the  pamphlet  edition  of  those  speeches 
has  been  scattered  through  the  whole  country. 
Some  of  the  extracts  which  the  Courier  now  reads 
with  approval,  and  the  substance  and  spirit  of  allot' 
them,  may  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Lincoln  prepared 
for  the  campaign,  and  in  Mr.  Greeley's  "Political 
"Text  Book,"  which  has  had  such  wide  and  deserved 
popularity.  If  the  Courier  has  never  until  now 
succeeded  in  finding  out  Mr.  Lincoln's  position,  with 
these  sources  of  information  open  to  all,  it  must 
have  taken  great  pains  to  keep  itself  in  ignorance  of 
the  true  issues  of  the  campaign. 

But  the  Courier's  ignorance  has  not  been  confined 
to  a  want  of  information  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  opin- 
ions. 

"We  notice,"  says  the  Courier,  "that  many  of  the 
journals  which  have  been  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's election  are  now  endeavoring  to  show,  by  ex- 
tracts from  his  speeches  on  the  subject  of*slavery, 
that  he  is  after  all  simply  an  old  whig.  It  would 
have  been  quite  as  honest  to  have  said  this  before  the 
election ;  but  such  an  announcement  would,  perhaps, 
have  cost  the  republicans  the  victory,  such  as  it 
is,  which  they  achieved  on  Tuesday." 

This  is  a  tolerably  distinct  intimation,  not  to  say 
assertion,  that  the  republican  journals  did  not  pre- 
sent this  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  opinions  until  after 
the  election.  This,  whether  intimation  or  assertion, 
is  notoriously  without  foundation,  and  its  perver- 
sion of  fact  is  the  more  conspicuous,  because  at 
times  some  of  the  journals  now  republican,  but  for- 
merly democratic,  and  others,  more  radical  in  tone, 
have  shown  some  uneasiness  at  the  repeated  declara- 
tions of  contemporaries  like  ours*4vesithat  Lincoln 
is  simply  an  old  CluoLViiiig,  and  ttio>%  his  admirris" 
tration  would  be  the  restoration-**  oltt^rhig-  princi- 
ples. In  illustration  of  this  we  may  cite  the  follow- 
ing remarks  made  by  us  in  our  own  columns  as  long 
ago  as  September  15: 

"In  point  of  fact,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  more  radical  republicans  are  Avilling  to  come 
forward  to  the  support  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  all; 
for  his  record  is  a  conservative  record,  and  he  is  a 
genuine  whig  of  the  Henry  Clay  school.  Ills 
opinions  upon  some  incidental  points,  regarded  as 
important  in  their  bearings  upon  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, are  well  known  to  be  quite  diverse  from  those 
entertained  by  those  who  carry  their  dislike  of  the 
'peculiar  institution'  to  the  farthest  extreme.  And 
it  is  now  a  part  of  the  political  history  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  strongest  influence  which  weighed  with 
the  Chicago  convention,  in  preferring  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  Mr.  Seward,  was  the  desire  to  make  a  conservative 
nomination." 

We  may  add  that  probably  every  republican  news- 
paper in  the  country,  certainly  all  in  this  city  or  in 
New  York,  have  printed  Mr.  Lincoln's  answers  at 
Freeport  to  Douglas's  questions  and  other  extracts, 
giving  the  gist  of  what  the  Courier  has  now  found 
out  from  the  New  York  Times.  But  the  Courier  did 
not  find  it  convenient  before  the  election  to  let  it  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Lincoln  comes  much  short  of  a  Garri- 
souian.  If  any  other  journal  had  said  what  the 
Courier  now  says,  we  should  reply  that  the  same  ev- 
idence which  it  now  has,  has  been  before  it  for 
months,  and  that  it  deliberately  falsifies.    As  it  is 


"  The  Courier,"  however,  that  makes  this  charge 
a-aiust  its  contemporaries,  we  must  suppose  that  its 
editors  have  usually  read  the  republican  papers  m 
some  private  office,  and  so  had  no  knowledge  as  edi- 
tors of  what  was  said  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  behalf:  and 
that  it  was  in  some  visit  to  Liudall  street  that  the 
Now  York  Times  of  Thursday,  burdened  with  such 
striking  revelations,  chanced  to  meet  the  editorial 
eye  and  to  penetrate  the  editorial  mind.  No  other 
supposition  can  reconcile  the  facts  to  that  view  of 
the  case  which  charity  compels  us  to  take;  and  this 
supposition  is  consistent  with  that  theory  of  the  edi- 
torial relation  of  which  the  Courier  fortunately  has 
a  monopoly. . ^______— 


BOSTON     AOV 


The  Exsdus  of  the  Fosterites. 
\  The  demand  for  the  Daily  Neios,  which  con- 
tained the  article  oil  "The  Exodus  of  the  Fos- 
terites," has  been  so  great  that  vc  arc  induced 
to  republish  it.  Its  truthfulness  has  doubtless 
commended  it  to  the  public  generally  : 

[For  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Ncios.] 
Trie  Exoctus  of  the  Fosterites. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  ami  sixty,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of 
Janice  the  Fourth,  that  there  arose  in  the  Key- 
stone State,  a  man  named  Foster,  who,  in  his 
conceit,  aspired  to  be  ruler  of  that  State. 

Now,  Foster  was  a  babbler  and  foolish  of 
speech,  and  his  words -were  like  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbals. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  wis  a  Douglasite,  and  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country,  (albeit  he  was  a 
false  prophet,)  he  drew  many  people  after  him. 

And  Foster  went  about  from  place  to  place 
exhorting  the  people  to  the  end  that  he  might 
become  a  ruler  over  them. 

Now,  there  was  a  man  of  Centre,  whose  name 
was  Curtin — a  Lineoluitc,  and  a  man  of  mighty 
power;  and  the  Lincolnites  said  among  them- 
selves :  This  man   shall  rule   over  us,  and   we 
'.  will  have  him.  for  our  Governor. 

And  Curtin  also  exhorted  the  people. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Douglasites  and 
t'ae  Lincolnites  met  together  to  hear  their 
chosen  leaders  speak  to  the  people,  and 'exhort 
them  to  remain  linn  in  the  faith. 

And  Foster  spake  for  the  space  of  an  hour  aud 
forty  minutes. 

And  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking 
Curtin  arose  and  spake  with  great  power,  and 
moreover  read  and  expounded  the  epistle  of 
,  the  Collector. 

'And  when  Foster  heard  it,  he  was  sore  afraid 
and  was  troubled  within  him. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Curtin  obtaiued  fa- 
j  vor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  but  Foster  weut 
away  discomfited. 

Aud  there  were  giants  in  those  days — (albeit 
|  they  were  little  giants.) 

And  they  waxed  fat  and  presumptions  and 
did  boast  that  Foster  should  prevail  over  Curtin. 

And  the  Fosterites  and  Douglasites  did  bring 
'  offerings  of  gold  and  silver  and  musical  instru- 
ments from  afar  oil*,  yea,  even  a   mock  sun,  to 
give  light  by  night,  that  they  might  tempt  men 
to  follow  after  Foster. 

And  many  false  prophets  weut  about  the  coun- 
try exhorting  to  the  same  end. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  tenth  month  aud 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  that  the  Douglas- 
ites and  the  Fosterites  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether for  battle. 

Aud  about  the  eighth  hour  the  Lincolnites  fell 
upon  them  and  smote  them,  hip  and  thigh,  the 
Douglasites,  the  Fosterites,  the  Bellites  and  the 
Clear  Greeks. 

And  they  lied  before  the  face  of  Curtin  and 
his  hosts,  and  took  ship  up  the  river,  3'ea,  even 
that  river  of  Salt. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Foster  saw 
and  heard  these  thiugs,  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  wept. 

And  as  they  journeyed  up  the  river,  they 
chanted  in  the  heaviness  of  their  hearts  : 

«»••«.=-=    Oh  !  Foster's  heart  is  hroke;  r 
Oh  !  Foster  Uon't  you  cry,  kc.~ 
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